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BOOKS  ABROAD 


Contemporary  French  Literature 


By  CLAUDE-EDMONDE  MAGNY 

DO  not  speak  of  a  literary 
eptx:h*  that  we  have  passed 
through  personally  (esj^ecially 
during  adolescence)  as  we  do  of  the  past. 
And  yet  how  far  away  those  years  already 
seem  which  for  us  were  “before  the  war,” 
although  they  were  still  “after  the  war”  for 
st>  many  others — those  years  and  the  bfxiks 
that  formed  their  literary  landmarks:  Ber- 
nanos’s  Sous  le  soldi  de  Satan  (1926),  read 
when  we  were  thirteen — no  doubt  with  lit¬ 
tle  idea  of  what  it  was  all  about,  hut  at  all 
events  in  feverish  excitement;  the  greater 
part  of  Valery’s  Charmes  (1922)  including 
the  whole  of  Nardsse  copied  out  in  a  round 
childish  hand  at  the  end  of  a  “Cahier  de 
Poesies”  (three  volumes)  begun  at  the  age 
of  eight  and  religiously  enriched,  from  then 
on  kept  up  to  date  (and,  incidentally,  to 
terminate  with  Valery).  And  our  sewing 
teacher,  the  professors’  librarian  and  my 
clandestine  purveyor  of  “modern”  works, 
refused  to  lend  me  A  I’omhre  des  jeunes 
filles  en  fieurs  (1918),  which  I  had  been 
dreaming  about  for  six  months,  unaware 
that  it  was  not  the  beginning  of  A  la  re¬ 
cherche  du  temps  perdu,  because  she  had 
heard  that  Proust  wrote  improper  books.  A 
few  more  years  and  I  had  passed  from 
these  b(X)ks  of  my  nonage  to  the  voracities 
of  the  student — works  were  now  read  as 
«x)n  as  they  came  out,  sometimes  “dis¬ 
counted"  in  advance,  like  La  condition  hu- 
maine  (1933)  appearing  in  installments  in 

•  This  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world's 
various  national  literatures  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years. — The  Editors. 


La  Nouvelle  Revue  h'ran^aise,  which  I 
awaited  from  month  to  month  and  de¬ 
voured  avidly  to  the  neglect  of  everything. 
Malraux  even  ttxik  precedence  over  Thi- 
baudet’s  chronicle,  my  ordinary  monthly 
fare.  Then  to  the  literature  after  19^9, 
marked  so  quickly  by  the  war,  s;tturated 
immediately  with  other  preoccupations. 
Not  only  were  the  auth(»rs  different  but  the 
style,  the  very  manner  of  writing  had  under¬ 
gone  a  change,  even  the  genres  chosen  as 
representative.  Evoking  that  series  of  ex- 
jieriences — which  lacked  any  common 
standard  and  not  just  because  I  myself  had 
altered  with  the  passing  years — I  seem  to 
have  already  lived  three  ages  of  man,  at 
least  from  the  literary  {x>int  of  view,  to  have 
lived  through  three  generations  of  writers 
as  divergent  as  were  the  Romantics,  the 
Parnassians  and  the  Symlx)lists  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  not  only  in  the  field  of  politics 
that  this  revolving  earth  of  ours  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  pick  up  speed  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years. 

If  in  a  sort  of  “March  of  Time”  I  tell  off, 
on  the  rosary  of  memory,  the  lxx)ks  that 
marked  the  years  19^2-1939  for  me  (and 
for  many  others,  t(X),  no  doubt;  at  least 
those  of  my  generation)  I  find  that  novels 
received  the  lion’s  share,  most  of  them  en¬ 
dorsed  by  large  editions,  even  by  literary 
prizes,  despite  their  ncwfangledness  with 
res})cct  to  those  of  the  preceding  generation 
(those  of  Mauriac,  Andre  Maurois,  Jean 
Schlumberger,  let  us  say)  and  also  in  spite 
of  their  non-conformity,  both  apparent  and 
profound,  in  style  or  technique,  in  content 
and  general  drift.  This  success,  this  vogue 
of  revolutionary  authors  merits  attention  in 
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more  than  c»nc  rcs{)cct  and  justifies  our 
seeking  to  fathom  the  reastm  for  it.  In  the 
history  of  literature  there  arc  plenty  of 
geniuses,  nay  talents  even,  who  have  been 
tempr)rarily  or  jKrrmanently  ignored.  Let 
us,  therefore,  hail  that  rare  encf)unter  of  a 
public  not  restricted  to  sophisticates  with  a 
group  of  violent  inmjvators  who  chose, 
cpiite  true,  the  most  jx)pular  genre,  but  hav¬ 
ing  sr>  radically  transformed  it  as  to  erode 
it,  ST)  to  sjieak. 

I  would  like  to  o|^en  this  scries  of  “sub¬ 
versive”  best  sellers  with  Celine’s  Voyage 
au  bout  de  la  nuit,  Prix  Renaudot.  It  went 
immediately  into  numerous  editions  de¬ 
spite  its  length  (800  pages),  its  relatively 
high  price,  and  especially  its  blatcntly  dis¬ 
agreeable  character.  The  critics  never  s{>cak 
of  how  difficult  this  or  that  lxK)k  is  to  read 
— at  least  at  the  beginning — as  though  it 
were  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  break 
into  a  strange  universe!  (I  nevertheless  cx- 
cc|)t  from  this  generalization  the  testimony 
of  Louis  Gillct  in  his  Stele  pour  James  Joyce 
and  Giraudoux’s  confession  in  IJtUrature 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  long  been  ignorant 
of  Nerval.)  Who,  however,  has  not  re¬ 
sented  as  an  affront  the  s[X)liation  f^cr[)c- 
trated  by  the  Rimbaud  of  tbc  Illuminations 
(even  the  most  limpid  of  them)  and  by  the 
Mallarmc  of  the  sonnets,  in  robbing  the 
reader  of  that  natural  [xisscssion — lan¬ 
guage?  Who,  oftener  still,  has  not  felt  sub¬ 
merged,  engulfed  as  it  were,  by  a  romantic 
work,  all  parts  of  which  are  nevertheless 
accessible,  |)enctrablc?  (Proust,  Malraux, 
Bernanos  pnxlucc  this  impression,  and  not 
alone  at  the  first  reading.)  To  return  to 
(^linc,  I  felt  as  though  I  were  wallowing 
in  a  sea  of  filth,  to  the  jxiint  of  asphyxiation. 
Fifteen  pages  of  such  intolerable  muck  was 
all  that  I  could  swallow  at  a  time. 

Then  in  i9?3-34,  along  quite  different 
lines,  we  had  La  jote  of  Bernanos,  crowned 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Prix  Fcmina,  and  La 
condition  humaine  which,  thanks  to  the 
Prix  Goncourt,  revealed  Malraux  to  a  wide 
public.  Mcanw’hilc  Aragon,  casting  off  the 
old  Adam,  half  repudiated  the  truculent 


surrealist  affectations  and  donned  a  new 
skin.  Turning  novelist  just  as  a  few  years 
later  he  turned  poet,  he  published  Les 
cloches  de  Bale  ( 1934)  which  was  stxjn  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  monumental  Les  beaux  quar- 
tiers  (1936).  Then  he  sang  noir  (1936)  of 
Lr)uis  Guilloux,  honored  by  a  preface  of 
Malraux’s  (as  had  been  formerly — and  they 
alone — Lawrence’s  Lady  Chatterley’s  l^v- 
er  and  Faulkner’s  Sanctuary),  the  work  on 
which  Leon  Daudet  tried  to  confer  the  Prix 
(ioncourt,  and  Bernanos’s  Le  journal  d’un 
cure  de  campagne,  which  today  is  still  a 
l)est  seller,  especially  since  it  was  filmed. 
Let  us  also  not  forget  Montherlant’s  Les 
jeunes  Jilles  which  entered  its  name  on  this 
list  by  virtue  of  its  deliberate  provocation 
and  the  tickling  sucebs  de  scandale  that  was 
the  logical  consequence.  Next,  Faux  passe- 
ports  and  Manages  by  the  Belgian  Plisnier, 
that  generous  but  firm  critic  of  a  certain 
bourgeoisie;  and  we  arrive  at  La  nausee 
(1938)  wherein  Sartre  indicts  not  only  this 
or  that  social  order,  or  even  society  at  large, 
but  existence — life  itself.  I  should  like  to 
mention  here  that  of  all  the  aforesaid  books, 
this  phenomenological  novel  is  the  only  one 
(besides  Celine)  that  made  me  ill  to  read; 
not  at  all  because  it  was  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view  but 
because  of  the  inexplicable  depression  in 
which  the  reading  of  some  twenty  pages 
plunged  me — a  depression  moreover  that 
was  a  lasting  one — worse  luck!  But  once 
the  effort  of  the  first  reading  was  over,  this 
feeling  completely  and  permanently  disap¬ 
peared  just  as  the  repugnance  to  Celine’s 
Mort  d  credit  and  Guignol's  Band  produced 
no  more  disagreeable  impression  than  a 
slight  tedium  due  to  their  (objective)  mo¬ 
notony.  Today  I  can  neither  reinvoke  it  in 
imagination  nor  comprehend  the  reason 
why — all  the  less  since  this  tedium  was  in 
no  way  asscKiated  with  the  specific  experi¬ 
ences  of  Antoine  Roquentin,  but  was 
emitted  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  brxik. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  the 
war,  prophesied  after  a  long  silence  by  the 
end  of  l^s  Thibault,  the  three  volumes  of 
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Etc  1914,  and  the  honoring  of  Roger  Martin 
du  Card  through  the  Nobel  Prize.  And 
with  this  I  close  this  list  provisionally,  a  list 
sufficiently  representative,  1  believe,  of  the 
literary  landmarks  from  1932  to  1939  such 
as  they  might  appear  to  a  votary  of  litera¬ 
ture  who  is  fairly  well  informed.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  Among  others 
I  have  passed  over  the  “repeaters”:  Mal- 
raux’s  Le  temps  du  mepris  with  its  preface, 
and  IJespoir;  Bernanos’s  LJn  crime  and  Im 
nouvelle  histoire  de  Klouchette.  To  these 
must  be  added  Un  rude  hiver  by  Raymond 
Queneau  (which  apj^eared  in  Im  Nouvelle 
Revue  Fran^aise),  the  most  classic  of  the 
novels  of  an  author  whose  previous  w'orks 
— Im  chiendent,  Odile,  1ms  derniers  tours, 
1ms  enjants  du  //mon— did  not  gain  the  pub¬ 
lic  they  merited.  But  this  plunge  into  the 
past,  which  I  have  tried  to  make  as  sub¬ 
jective  as  possible,  has  sociological  as  well 
as  aesthetic  aims. 


The  most  outstanding  trait  of  this  entire 
period  is  the  hegemony  of  the  novel  despite 
the  recent  declarations  of  a  publisher  deter¬ 
mined  (in  press-agent  parlance)  to  “break 
(as  he  puts  it)  the  novel’s  back.”  (The 
threatened  genre  might  very  justly  have  re¬ 
torted  by  a  cable  confirming  its  longevity.) 
But  the  widely  read  novels  enumerated 
alx)ve  do  not  stop  with  “telling  a  story.” 
They  all  have  the  trait  in  common  of  being 
a  deliberate  “criticism  of  life,”  in  the  strict¬ 
est  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  less  a  picture 
than  a  judgment  of  life — first  dissected,  dis¬ 
embarrassed  of  its  false  appearances  and 
then  remounted  (in  the  photographic  or 
cinematographic  sense).  Take  for  instance 
the  narrative  technique  of  Im  condition  hu- 
maine  and  (bizarre  as  the  association  may 
seem)  Bernanos’s  Cure  de  campagne,  where 
all  is  recounted  through  the  diary  of  a  priest 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  montage  consti¬ 
tutes  an  indictment  in  itself.  On  the  most 
superficial  level,  in  Aragon’s  Ims  cloches  de 
Bdle,  or  in  Plisnier’s  works,  for  instance,  it 


is  the  indictment  of  a  class,  of  a  certain 
social  structure.  However,  in  Im  condition 
humaine  or  Le  sang  notr,  or  with  Bernanos 
or  Queneau  and  even  more  so  in  Sartre’s 
Im  nausee,  it  is  a  question  of  something  al¬ 
together  different  in  spite  of  the  difficulty 
of  determining  against  whom  or  upon 
what  the  novelistic  verdict  is  brought.  What 
uneasiness,  what  apprehensive  presenti¬ 
ments  of  events  to  come  must  have  haunted 
the  collective  conscience  for  it  to  accept,  for 
it  to  signalize,  works  so  ambiguous  and  at 
the  same  time  so  disturbing! 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  method  of 
Hercule  Poirot,  Agatha  Christie’s  fussy 
Sherlock.  It  is  the  tiny  object  absent  from 
the  scene  of  the  crime,  and  the  malaise  pro¬ 
voked  by  this  absence  in  a  fanatically  well- 
ordered  mind,  that  always  brings  him  onto 
the  track  of  the  criminal.  Well,  in  this  list 
of  works  which  marked  my  generation 
from  1932  to  1939,  we  do  not  find  the  name 
of  one  single  poet!  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  Valery,  piously  copied  out  in  a 
schoolgirl’s  hand,  because  at  that  time  the 
cheapest  edition  of  Charmes  cost  thirty-five 
francs;  one  ate,  if  one  could,  for  3.50  francs 
at  certain  student  hostels.  But  it  was  the 
“generation  before,”  one  already  almost 
classic  and  worthy  in  all  respects  of  figuring 
in  a  private  anthology  of  a  “less  than  12- 
year-r)ld”  by  the  side  of  Samain  (“Le  Petit 
Polcmon,  grand  de  six  ans  h  jieine  .  .  .”), 
Villon  (“Maisoii  sont  Ics  neigesd’antan.?”), 
Hugo  (“Dans  le  frais  clair  obscur  du  soir 
charmant  qui  tombe”),  Vigny  (“Le  k)up 
vient  et  s’assied,  les  deux  jambes  dressccs”), 
Leconte  de  Lisle  (another  wolf — ah!  those 
animal  poets  of  the  19th  century! —  “Le  roi 
du  Hartz,  assis  sur  ses  jarrets  de  fer”),  Ver¬ 
laine  (“Votre  ame  est  un  paysage  char¬ 
mant”),  and  Rcgnicr  (“Un  petit  rf)seau  m’a 
suffi  .  .  .”).  These  quotations  have  also  suf¬ 
ficed,  each  in  turn  I  believe,  to  show  why 
“we  no  longer  loved  p<)etry.”  To  the  point 
that  it  needed  (or  almost)  the  anthology 
of  Thierry  Maulnicr  to  revive  our  taste  for 
it  and — as  with  Giraudoux — the  triple  cry 
of  the  King  of  the  Undines  to  awaken  our 
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soul  to  its  immortal  needs.  Nevertheless, 
only  a  few  short  years  Ireforc  our  birth  to 
the  taste  of  literature,  the  French  Republic 
indulged  in  a  fine  controversy  on  “pure 
[Hietry”  and  we  knew  the  parable  of  “Ani¬ 
mus  et  Anima”  better  than  the  Cinq 
^randes  odes  (or,  alas,  Connaissance  dc 
I'est)  while  the  preface  of  Adonts  was  more 
familiar  to  us  than  Im  feune  Parque. 

Flowever,  Saint  John  Perse’s  Eloges  et 
Anahase  had  been  out  for  some  time.  T.  S. 
Fdiot  had  translated  the  latter  jx>em  and  we 
had  read  some  fragments  of  it  quoted  by 
Valery  Larbaud,  under  the  foggy  impres¬ 
sion  that  here  maybe  we  had  to  do  with 
some  misappreciated  Portuguese.  Works 
by  (^har,  Breton,  Fduard  were  published 
and  even  reviewed  in  La  Kouvelle  Revue 
h'ran^atse.  Michaux  continued  to  work  in 
silence;  some  things  of  his  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  aforesaid  review  and  1 
lielieve  that  for  many  others  like  myself, 
(lidc’s  dull  lecture  Dhouvrons  Henri 
Michaux  {performed  the  efTective  service  of 
revealing  him.  I  also  remember  a  certain 
Prevert  (vaguely  familiar  through  the  dia¬ 
logues  of  DrSle  de  drame  and  crime  de 
Monsieur  iMnge,  brusejuely  “known  by 
heart”  through  the  Diner  de  tetes  d  Paris- 
Prance)^  an  ornament  of  the  review  Com¬ 
merce,  but  who  then  (as  he  still  (k>es)  scat¬ 
tered  his  verses  to  the  four  winds.  Perhaps 
it  required  the  drole  de  guerre  and  its  en¬ 
forced  leisure  as  well  as  the  (inevitable) 
gagging  of  prose-writing  (not  only  by  the 
censor)  to  precipitate  the  bursting  on  that 
blcKked  horizon  of  the  Iximb  Creve-coeur 
in  Aragon’s  third  manner. 

We  no  longer  knew  how  to  love  the 
[xiets.  We  no  longer  knew  that  we  had  once 
relished  them,  nor  which  ones.  Nor  did  we 
know  what  poetry  really  was,  despite  Abbe 
Bremond  and  the  learned  glosses  of  the 
academicians.  Here  it  would  be  necessary 
to  analyze  the  critical  insolvency  of  that 
literary  decade,  in  spite  of  Thibaudet,  Du 
lios,  Fernandez — the  “I>*cades  de  Ponti- 
gny."  The  fault  did  not  lie  with  the  public, 
ignorant  but  not  inimical.  A  revolution. 


slow  but  complete,  which  Uxik  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  and  twen¬ 
tieth  centuries  and  struck  at  the  very  rtxits 
of  poetry,  had  passed  by  unpKrceived.  It  had 
Ixren  only  charily  noted  in  critical  reflec¬ 
tions,  those  of  the  creators  themselves,  in 
general,  from  Mallarme  down  to  A|X)lli- 
naire,  by  way  of  (daiidel.  And  afterwards 
the  collective  conscience  had  not  been  in¬ 
formed  of  it,  was  not  kept  au  courant  of 
what  was  going  on.  Suspended  revolution, 
so  to  speak,  like  the  status  of  the  French 
Ixjurgeoisie  on  the  eve  of  ’S9.  It  was  up  to 
Aragon  and  Thierry  Maulnier  to  sound  the 
tocsin  of  the  new  insurrection. 

But  if  we  hardly  read  the  |x>ets  anv 
longer,  there  was  no  lack  of  [xictry.  One  of 
the  aspects,  or  one  f)f  the  consequences,  of 
the  overthrow  of  jxietry  that  uxik  place  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  after  Nerval  and 
Baudelaire,  was  the  gradual  and  inexorable 
suppression  of  the  barriers  raised  hitherto 
between  prose  and  poetry  (necessary  and 
natural  in  themselves  after  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  advancement  of  prose  writing  at 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages),  barriers  more¬ 
over  that  Valery,  a  new  Boileau,  tried  to  re¬ 
establish,  contrary  to  historical  evolution, 
by  shallow  definitions,  which  his  own  prose 
fortunately  refuted — henceforth  vases  com¬ 
municants,  combined  reactions  of  solidifi¬ 
cation  and  vaporization  which  kept  litera¬ 
ture  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium 
which  only  a  reconstituted  unity  can  at  long 
last  preserve  for  it.  As  Giraudoux  remarks 
with  great  discernment  (contrary  to  Valerv 
he  always  knows  more  about  it  than  one 
thinks  and  he  succeeds  as  no  one  else  in 
striking  you  unawares  at  the  turn  of  a  para¬ 
graph,  with  a  phrase  one  would  never  have 
credited  to  him):  “Lorsqu’un  {>cuple  dc- 
mande  a  ses  ccrivains  de  ne  plus  se  spccia- 
liser,  mais  d’aborder  chaque  genre,  lorsqu’il 
ne  les  distingue  meme  plus  en  poctes  et  en 
prosateurs,  en  essayistes  et  en  dramaturges, 
e’est  qu’il  a  affaire  avee  les  ccrivains  mcme 
ct  la  vertu  dc  I’ccriture.”  (IJtterature) 

As  prtx>f  of  this  reciprocal  “poetry-prose” 
osmosis,  from  the  jxietry  side  let  us  take  the 
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symlxjlist  crusade  in  favor  of  free  verse 
( with  the  technique  of  Laforgue,  Verhaeren 
and  Regnier  among  others),  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  prose-poem  as  a  distinct,  inde¬ 
pendent  genre  (from  Baudelaire  to  Rim- 
i)aud,  from  the  MoraliUs  Ugendaires  to  the 
“le(jons  de  choses”  of  Francis  Pongc),  the 
Ajxillinairian  suppression  of  punctuation, 
or  Paul  Fort’s  habit  of  writing  to  the  line 
(i.e.  printing  a  ballad  stanza  in  the  form  of 
a  paragraph  of  prose),  prolonged  by  the 
ty[x>graphically  camouflaged  alexandrines 
of  Saint  John  Perse,  then  all  the  subsequent 
dislocations  initiated  by  the  Surrealists,  not 
only  of  the  traditional  meter  or  (as  with 
Mallarmc)  of  syntax,  but  of  language  itself. 
Hut  here  we  have  to  do  with  the  anecdotic 
innrwations,  spectacular  certainly,  and  at 
limes  a  little  ostentatious,  but  above  all  im- 
[xjrtant  and  worthy  of  holding  interest,  de- 
|)ending  on  how  far  they  signify  that  poetry 
and  prose  are  only  two  aspects — willingly 
mingled  or  at  all  events  continuous — of  the 
same  enterprise.  Such  a  “bifid”  work  as  that 
of  Queneau  is  sufficient  prrxif  of  this.  Some¬ 
times  Michaux  writes  to  the  line,  sometimes 
not.  Hut  is  the  gestc  of  Plume,  for  instance, 
less  poetic  than  Ecce  homo?  And  where 
shall  we  place  Im  ralentie?  Even  Peguy’s 
[irose  is  scarcely  less  of  a  litany  than  his 
Tapisseries  (to  say  nothing  of  Claudel’s 
Biblical  versicles).  And  recently,  in  seeking 
examples  of  metaphors — that  essentially 
jxietic  trope  that  can  deify  the  world  (in  the 
Stendhalian  sense  of  the  word)  by  restoring 
It,  so  to  sjxrak,  to  man’s  measure — I  found 
what  I  sought  in  Giraudoux. 

We  felt  no  lack  of  poetry  in  the  years  be¬ 
fore  19^9  because  in  the  violence  of  Mal- 
raux,  the  epic  filth  of  Celine  or  the  tragic 
grotesquerie  of  Guilloux,  in  the  apocalypses 
of  Hernanos  or  the  monstruously  magnified 
subjects  of  Julien  Green,  and  even  in  Sar¬ 
tre’s  patient  flaying  of  appearances,  we 
found  exactly  what  we  wanted,  and  in  a 
form  that  we  could  accept.  No  longer  on 
the  level  of  verse,  of  the  phrase,  of  the  strik¬ 
ing  expression,  but  on  that  “macroscopic” 
level,  so  to  speak,  of  novelistic  episodes,  of 
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their  internal  structure,  their  interlinking— 
henceforth  more  counter|X)int  than  melcKly. 

Since  the  days  when  Du  cote  de  chez 
Swann,  despite  the  supjxirt  of  the  (Joncourt 
jury,  scandalized  the  critics  as  much  at  least 
as  it  disconcerted  a  naive  public,  the  novel 
underwent  a  singular  transformation  under 
the  composite  influences,  more  or  less  di¬ 
rect,  more  or  less  conscious  and  admitted, 
first  of  Proust,  then  of  Joyce  (it  was  not 
through  pure  chance  that  CJuilloux’s 
sang  noir  takes  place  within  twenty-four 
hours,  like  Ulysses),  later  of  John  Dos 
Passos  (to  whom  Aragon  indubitably  owes 
a  good  part  of  his  narrative  innovations), 
and  of  Kafka  who  was  just  beginning  to  be 
read.  One  can  discuss  endlessly  the  influ¬ 
ences  and  sources;  and  this  fact  is  not  one 
of  the  least  of  the  difficulties  of  literary  his¬ 
tory  and  comparative  literature.  However, 
it  is  certain  that  Proust’s  works  projxiund 
as  new  a  conception  of  the  novel  as  Mal- 
larmc’s  sonnets  did  of  poetry;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  Voyage  au  bout  de  la 
nuit,  through  the  new  use  of  oral  speech 
that  it  inevitably  suggests,  has  accorded 
“privileges”  to  the  written  word  without 
which  Sartre  and  fierhaps  Queneau  would 
not  have  been  what  they  are. 

A  convenient  starting  jxiint  for  the  “quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century”  is  1925,  the  year  of  l^s 
faux-monnayeurs,  as — outside  France  and 
in  a  different  way — it  was  that  of  Virginia 
Woolf’s  Mrs.  Dalloway,  Schnitzler’s  Frau- 
lein  Else,  Stephen  Hudson’s  Myrtle  and 
last  but  not  least  Dos  Passos’s  Manhattan 
Transfer.  And  if  one  wishes  fixed  land¬ 
marks,  leaving  to  Proust  his  role  of  pre 
cursor,  like  Moses  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Promised  Land  or  like  (Caesar,  zero  in  the 
scale  of  the  Roman  emperors,  what  other 
work  than  Gide’s  could  Ixrtter  inaugurate 
the  new  era  of  the  French  novel  by  its  very 
brilliance  and  the  auto-transcendence  of 
which  the  author  dreamed,  much  more 
than  he  expressly  wished,  for  his  book  ? 

Here  again  it  is  Giraudoux  who  has  fur- 
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nishcd  such  a  perfect  definition  of  the  no- 
velistic  revolution  that  it  is  far  more  ap¬ 
plicable,  perhaps,  to  the  great  books  of  our 
age  than  to  his  own  work  (that’s  generosity 
for  you!):  “Vous  n’exigez  pas,”  he  said  in 
Utthature,  ‘‘votre  kilogramme  de  veau  en 
ff)rme  de  petit  veau,  votre  jambon  en  forme 
de  petit  pore.  C’est  pourtant  ce  que  faisaient 
jusqu’ici  la  plupart  de  nos  romanciers  qui 
croyaient  indispensable,  pour  nous  presenter 
I’homme,  de  nous  servir,  dans  une  intrigue 
composce,  de  petits  pers^)nnages  en  forme 
d’hommes  complets  mais  minuscules.” 

These  homunculi  so  dear  to  the  natural¬ 
istic  novel  have  already  disappeared  from 
the  work  of  Proust  who  nevertheless  (like 
the  dying  Bergotte,  no  doubt)  reproaches 
himself  in  Carnets  for  still  having  sacrificed 
too  much  to  the  conventions  of  realism, 
thus  involuntarily  concealing  the  import, 
the  Sense,  the  bringing  out  of  which  was  for 
him  the  essential  point  in  his  undertaking. 
“Tout  est  fictif,”  he  stated  of  his  book, 
“laborieusement,  car  je  n’ai  pas  d’imagina- 
tH)n,  mais  tout  est  rempli  d’un  sens  que  j’ai 
longtemps  portc  en  moi,  trop  longtemps, 
car  ma  pensce  a  oublie,  mon  coeur  s’est  re- 
froidi,  et  j’ai  fa^onne  difhcilemcnt  pour  lui 
CCS  gauches  conditions  qui  I’opprimcnt, 

mais  d’ou  chacun  cmanc - O  ou  jc  chcr- 

chais  Ics  grandcs  lois,”  (he  says  again  at  the 
end  of  Temps  retrouvS,  “on  m’appelait 
fouillcur  de  details.”  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  sonata  of  Vintcuil,  the  church  of  Car- 
qucville,  the  sailors  of  Elstir,  the  hawthorns 
of  Tansonvillc  arc  as  important  protago¬ 
nists  in  his  novel  as  Albcrtinc  or  Charlus. 
And  it  is  no  less  certain  that  if  these  person¬ 
ages — human  or  otherwise — arc  evoked,  it 
was  not  with  the  idea  of  imitating  reality 
as  it  seems  to  us,  but  on  the  contrary  to  rid 
it  of  appearances  and  bring  out  a  true 
meaning  and  import. 

I  have  purposely  focused  the  beginning 
of  this  essay  on  a  period  of  ten  years  that  is 
both  familiar  and  finished — done  with;  an 
inward,  spiritual  experience,  and  already  a 
part  of  history.  It  is  now  necessary  for  us 


to  retrace  our  steps  a  little — to  throw  first 
of  all  a  better  light  on  that  decade,  as  the 
airplane  sights  the  submarine  that  is  hiding 
on  the  ocean  bottom — and  then  to  try  to 
order  the  period  that  immediately  follows; 
that  period,  necessarily  confused,  in  which 
we  arc  now  living. 

Viewed  outwardly  and  judged  as  super¬ 
ficially  as  possible,  literature  in  the  Thirties 
and  Forties  is  deliberately  militant,  in  es¬ 
sentially  novclisiic  form.  (It  is  always  nec¬ 
essary  to  return  to  appearances  for,  as  Sartre 
tells  us,  leaning  on  Hegel,  reality  cannot  be 
given  to  us  better,  or  otherwise,  than  it  is.) 
This  literature  aspires  vaguely  to  the  con¬ 
ciseness  of  the  tract  and  pamphlet — less  ef¬ 
fective  perhaps,  because  too  direct  and 
hence  less  insinuating — and  even  yields  at 
times  to  the  temptation  of  resorting  to  it. 
It  is  in  abs(jlutc  contrast  with  the  voluntar¬ 
ily  conservative  or  escapist  literature  of  the 
preceding  period,  which  either  prolonged  a 
novclistic  tradition  already  outmiKled  (that 
of  the  “well-told  story,”  an  honest  job  of 
craftsmanship)  or  sought  a  convenient  alibi 
in  a  disillusioned  exoticism.  Titles  like 
Morand’s  Rien  que  la  terre,  following  the 
delicious  decadence  of  Ouvert  la  nuit  ( 1922) 
or  UEurope  galante  (1925),  or  Monther¬ 
lant’s  Voyageurs  traques  arc  proof  of  it. 
True,  the  pressure  of  outward  events  was 
now  more  keenly  felt.  A  French  political 
policy  of  burying  one’s  head  in  the  sand 
(that  of  Poincare,  to  be  precise)  was  no 
longer  possible.  Even  the  internationalist 
euphory  i  la  Briand  began  to  disappear.  But 
is  that  sufficient  to  explain  the  writers’  sud¬ 
den  prick  of  conscience  regarding  their  re¬ 
sponsibility,  which  during  all  this  jieriod, 
from  the  “Surrealists  in  the  service  of  the 
Revolution”  down  to  Bernanos  and  Mau- 
riac  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War, 
via  the  sympathy  of  Malraux  and  Gide  to¬ 
wards  Communism,  made  the  literary  tribe 
suddenly  desert  the  ivory  tower  in  which, 
till  then,  it  had  ensconced  itself? 

The  change  in  French  letters  is  all  the 
more  striking  if  we  compare  our  situation 
with  that  of  England  at  that  time.  In  a  re- 
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ccntly  published  volume  of  essays  (Such, 
Such  Were  the  Joys),  George  Orwell 
speaks  (with  reference  to  Henry  Miller)  of 
the  poverty  of  English  fiction-writing  dur¬ 
ing  the  Thirties,  in  contrast  with  the  abun¬ 
dant  production  of  poetry.  (There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  some  reservations  to  be  made  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Orwell’s  judgment  when  he  writes: 
“No  decade  in  the  past  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  has  been  so  barren  of  imaginative 
prose  as  the  nineteen  thirties,”  blotting  out 
with  one  stroke  The  Waves  of  Virginia 
Woolf,  all  the  production  of  Graham 
Greene  before  The  Power  and  the  Glory, 
the  first  novels  of  Henry  Green,  the  best 
works  of  Elizabeth  Bowen  and  Ivy  C>)mp- 
ton-Burnett,  among  others.)  Here  we  have 
a  situation  diametrically  opposite  to  that  in 
France,  as  I  have  just  described  it.  The  in¬ 
teresting  point  is  Orwell’s  explanation  of 
this  relative  sterility.  In  his  opinion  it  is  due 
to  the  preoccupation  of  the  better  writers 
with  politics  which,  throttling  their  tra¬ 
ditional  individualism,  barred  as  too  ex¬ 
plicit  the  discursive  expression  of  a  thought 
necessarily  anarchical,  leaving  them,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  the  resources  of  the  poem. 
Being  relatively  free,  in  comparison  with 
prose  (however  less  so  than  music  or  the 
plastic  arts),  of  the  intellectual  ballast  that 
language  inevitably  carries  along  with  it, 
this  is  less  apt  to  appear  heretical  vis-ik-vis 
the  orthodoxy  of  a  party.  “For  any  writer 
who  accepts  or  partially  accepts  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  a  fK)litical  party  is  sooner  or  later 
faced  with  the  alternative:  toe  the  line  or 
shut  up  ... .  The  atmosphere  of  orthodoxy 
is  always  damaging  to  prose  and  above  all 
it  is  completely  ruinous  to  the  novel,  the 
most  anarchical  of  all  forms  of  literature.” 
(To  be  sure,  the  French  novels  of  the  period 
corresponding  to  that  discussed  by  Orwell 
most  certainly  have  nothing  of  the  “con¬ 
formist”  about  them,  either  in  form  or  con¬ 
tent.)  “The  novel  is  practically  a  Protestant 
form  of  art;  it  is  a  product  of  the  free  mind, 
of  the  autonomous  individual  ....  From 
1933  onwards  the  mental  climate  was  in¬ 
creasingly  against  it:  Anyone  sensitive 


enough  to  be  touched  by  the  Zeitgeist  was 
also  involved  in  politics  .  .  .  .” 

The  adherence  of  a  “prose  writer”  to  a 
political  party,  even  partial  or  limited  to  ob¬ 
jective  testimonials  of  sympathy,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  never  been  very  reliable.  In  the 
period  under  discussion,  the  examples  of 
Gide  (with  Retour  de  I’U.RSS.)  and  of 
Malraux  suffice  to  prove  it  and  still  more  so 
the  interminable  negotiations  and  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  Surrealists  from  1926  on;  like¬ 
wise  Breton’s  pamphlet,  Ugitime  defense. 
Prose  could  not  help  being  inopportunely 
precise.  Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  essen¬ 
tially  plurivalente,  easily  escapes  criticism, 
even  the  most  formidable  of  all — that 
which  the  sincere  and  earnest  writer  prac¬ 
tices  on  himself.  True,  Aragon  came  into 
conflict  with  the  law  in  1932  because  of  his 
pr)em  Front  rouge.  But  it  was  because  this 
contained  prose-like  phrases  such  as  “Bring 
down  the  cops,  C>)mradcs,  bring  down  the 
cops,”  or  “Fire  on  Leon  Blum —  Fire  on 
Boncour,  Frossard,  Deat —  Fire  r)n  the 
trained  bears  of  the  Social-Democracy  .  .  .” 
which  Magistrate  Benon  chose  to  interpret 
as  inciting  soldiers  to  disobedience  and  pro¬ 
voking  murder.  It  was  for  Breton,  in 
Mishe  de  la  po/sie,  to  rectify  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  misunderstanding:  “Je  dis  que  ce 
pocme,  de  par  sa  situation  dans  I’oeuvre 
d’Aragon,  d’une  part,  et  dans  I’histoire  de 
la  pocsie,  d’autre  part,  repond  h  un  certain 
nombre  de  determinations  formelles  qui 
s’opposent  a  ce  qu’on  en  isole  tel  groujx:  de 
mots  (‘Camarades,  descendez  les  flics’), 
pour  exploiter  son  sens  litteral  alors  que 
pour  tel  autre  groupe  (‘Les  astres  descen- 
dent  familicrement  sur  la  terre’)  la  question 
de  ce  sens  litteral  ne  se  pose  pas.  Qui  oserait 
pretendre  qu’en  prose  au  cours  d’un  article, 
Aragon  se  fflt  laissc  aller  i  ccrire:  ‘Cama¬ 
rades,  descendez  les  flics’  alors  qu’une  telle 
injonction,  d’ailleurs  sans  portee  rcelle,  est 
contraire  aux  mots  d’ordre  mcmes  du  Parti 
fx)mmuniste?” 

If  such  a  poetical  revival — and  one  so  un¬ 
expected — took  place  in  France  between  ’39 
and  ’45,  the  fundamental  ambiguity  of  the 
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(KK-m,  the  inn(xjssibility  of  reducing  it  to  a 
literal  sense  have  doubtlessly  had  some- 
thing  to  do  with  this.  Hut  in  the  ptericxl  im- 
mediately  preceding,  the  French  novel, 
without  renouncing  any  of  its  prose  qual¬ 
ities,  was  able  to  borrow  from  the  pure 
jK>em  s(>me  of  its  essential  elements:  above 
all,  the  permission  not  to  come  to  con¬ 
clusions,  the  right  not  to  be  didactic  regard¬ 
ing  anything. 

Here  again  Gide  can  appear  as  an  initia¬ 
tor  with  the  celebrated  “Pourrait  ctre  con¬ 
tinue”  with  which  Edouard  dreams  of  end¬ 
ing  (if  one  may  say  so)  his  Faux-monna- 
years,  with  sr)  many  declarations  adroitly 
sowed  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  or  in 
the  writer’s  journal.  In  Le  journal  des  faux- 
monnayeurs  he  said  that  he  would  like  “to 
remove  the  novel  from  its  rut  of  realism" 
— a  thought  that  Edouard  states  precisely 
anil  develops  at  the  core  of  the  novel  itself. 
“Mon  roman  n’a  pas  de  sujet.  Oui,  je  sais 
bicn;  ^a  a  Pair  stupide  ce  que  je  dis  IL  Met- 
tons  si  vous  preferez  qu’il  n’y  aura  pas  un 
sujet ....  ‘Une  tranche  de  vie,’  disait  I’ccole 
naturaliste.  Le  grand  defaut  de  cette  ccole, 
e’est  couper  sa  tranche  toujours  dans  le 
meme  sens;  dans  le  sens  du  temps,  en  lon¬ 
gueur.  Pourquoi  pas  en  largeur?  Ou  en 
profondeur?  Pour  moi,  je  voudrais  ne  pas 
cou}>er  du  tout  .  . .  .” 

Of  what  new  form  of  literature,  then, 
was  Gide  the  initiator.^  First  of  all,  of  that 
which  might  be  called  the  “expressionistic” 
or  “stylized”  novel,  which  breaks  delib¬ 
erately  with  the  naturalistic  myth  and  the 
reprixluction  of  realitv,  even  with  the  Bal- 
zacian  ambition  (taken  up  again  by  Zola  in 
the  Rougon-Macquart  novels)  of  “compet¬ 
ing  with  the  etat  ctvtl!’  (In  a  parallel  direc¬ 
tion  in  other  countries,  the  Joyce  of  Ulysses, 
V’irginia  Wtxdf  of  The  Waves,  Dos  Passos 
of  Manhattan  Transfer  followed  a  similar 
pattern.)  Then  by  way  of  this  expression¬ 
ism,  this  stylization — and  thanks  to  them — 
Ijes  faux-monnayeurs  gave  birth  to  a  new 
genre:  the  exact  opposite  of  the  roman  i 
th^se,  a  narrative  that  shows  and  does  not 
explain  or  demonstrate,  that  “says  nothing,” 


limiting  itself  to  presenting  or  only  sug¬ 
gesting  the  inherent,  underlying  Sense 
which  could  not  be  put  down  in  black  and 
white;  yet  succeeding,  thanks  to  the  “nega¬ 
tive  rhetoric”  (in  the  sense  of  “negative 
theology”),  where  even  Bourget’s  Le  dis¬ 
ciple,  Barres’s  Lcs  diracin^s  (to  say  nothing 
of  Colette  Baudochej  had  failed.  In  La  con¬ 
dition  humaine  or  L'espoir  (like  Ciuilloux 
in  Le  sang  noir)  Malraux  offers  us  an  arti¬ 
ficial  montage  of  syncopated  episiides.  In 
Les  cloches  de  Bale,  Aragon  juxtaposes  con- 
trapuntally  the  destiny  of  Diane  and  that  of 
Catherine.  Queneau  in  l^s  enjants  du 
limon  alternates  the  adventures  of  his  char¬ 
acters  with  fragments  of  that  “Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Inexact  Sciences”  that  one  of  them 
is  in  process  of  compiling.  Sartre  in  1m  nau- 
s6e  intersperses  the  phenomenological  medi¬ 
tations  of  Antoine  Rixjuetin  with  local  de¬ 
scriptions.  Camus  in  L'etranger  throws  in¬ 
to  relief  the  scandalous  Meursault,  by  con¬ 
trasting  the  two  asjiects  of  his  destiny  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  murder.  All  these  writers 
do  nothing  but  profit  (each  according  to  his 
own  ends)  by  the  Gidian  lesson:  How  to 
communicate  indirectly  to  the  reader  that 
which  one  shuns  expressing,  how  to  force 
him  to  uncover  for  himself  and  in  his  own 
particular  way  a  meaning  that  is  presented 
but  not  explained  to  him,  through  the 
medium  of  a  roman-objet,  locked  within 
itself,  taciturn  and  silent,  like  the  jxjem. 

Here  we  are  far  from  the  discursive  chat¬ 
ter  of  the  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  inevitable  mental  laziness  that 
they  encouraged  in  the  reader.  Reading  is 
henceforth  an  enterprise  common  to  the  au¬ 
thor  and  his  “customer.”  (One  understands 
that  this  necessarily  establishes  a  much  clos¬ 
er  relationship  between  the  writer  and  his 
public  so  that  at  the  present  time  writers 
have  become  veritable  “public  writers,” 
spiritual  directors,  wise  men  or  “torches,” 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  even  the  poets 
of  the  preceding  century.)  The  novelist 
proposes:  He  reports  things  exactly  as  they 
happened,  or  he  pretends  he  does.  After 
this,  it  is  up  to  the  reader  to  extricate  him- 
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self,  to  straighten  it  all  out,  connect,  bring 
one  point  into  relation  with  another — in 
short,  to  understand.  In  the  Journal  des 
jaux-monnayeurs,  wherein  he  relates  the 
genesis  of  the  work,  Gide  formulates  this 
ideal  in  so  many  words:  “Je  voudrais  que 
les  evenements  ne  fussent  jamais  racontes 
tlirectement  par  I’auteur  mais  plutot  ex- 
}K)scs  (et  plusieurs  fois)  sous  des  angles 
divers  par  ceux  des  acteurs  sur  qui  ces 
evenements  auront  eu  quelque  influence. 
)c  voudrais  que,  dans  le  rccit  qu’ils  en 
feront,  ces  evenements  apparaissent  Icgcre- 
ment  deformes:  une  sorte  d’intcrct  vient, 
()our  le  lecteur,  de  ce  seul  fait  qu’il  ait  ^ 
rctablir.  L’histoire  requiert  sa  collaboration 
|M)ur  sc  bien  dcssiner  ....  C’est  ainsi  que 
toute  I’histoire  dcs  faux-monnayeurs  ne  doit 
etre  decouverte  que  j^etit  a  f)ctit,  4  travers 
les  conversations  (m,  du  meme  coup,  tous 
les  caractcrcs  se  dessinent.” 

If  the  novelist  himself  acts  as  commen¬ 
tator  for  his  story,  “gives  the  clue,”  in  other 
words,  it  is  only  just  another  trick;  a  stratc- 
gem  (like  the  criticism  of  the  other  detec¬ 
tive  stories  hidden  in  the  core  of  every  self- 
respecting  detective  story)  to  make  the 
work  seem  more  realistic,  to  make  us  think 
that  “it  actually  happtened”;  in  short,  to  give 
the  fiction  a  supplementary  weight  of 
seriousness,  which  temporarily  annuls  its 
imaginary  “constant.”  Hence  we  find  the 
innumerable  “novels  within  a  novel,”  these 
works  incased  organically  one  within  the 
other  that  abounded  after  Les  faux-mon¬ 
nayeurs,  altogether  different  from  the  cas¬ 
ual  stories  that  Lesage  or  the  Dickens  of 
The  Picl{wicl{  Papers  inserted  into  their 
novels  simply  as  diversion.  (For  an  unex¬ 
pected  and  singularly  better  than  ingenious 
variant  of  the  process,  see  the  recent  Le 
maitre  de  Milan  by  Jacques  Audiberti.) 

The  real  point  at  issue  is  the  “serious¬ 
ness,”  the  substantial  gravity,  of  literature. 
There  can  never  be  enough  of  it,  for  those 
who  write  it  or  for  those  who  read  it;  in 
short,  for  those  who  make  it— and  together 
— as  Lautreamont  prophesied  would  some¬ 
day  be  the  case  with  poetry.  Behind  this 


metamorphosis  of  the  novel,  liehind  the 
suppleness  of  the  prose,  one  sees  the  emerg¬ 
ing  outline  of  a  more  profound  transforma¬ 
tion  (of  which,  moreover,  these  two  evolu¬ 
tions  are  at  the  same  time  aspects  and  con¬ 
sequences)  :  a  challenging  of  the  very  idea 
of  literature;  a  new  conception  of  the  writer 
and  his  function.  And  these  are  such  radical 
subversions  of  previous  concepts  that  one 
cannot  explain  them  by  the  influence  of  any 
one  man  or  any  single  work. 

Up  to  now  I  have  not  mentioned  Sur¬ 
realism,  the  influence  of  which  in  the  years 
under  review  seemed  to  have  declined,  to 
have  worn  itself  out,  as  it  were.  T(K)  many 
personal  quarrels,  too  many  uncoordinated 
attempts,  particularly  on  the  plane  of  |x>li- 
tics,  too  many  doctrinal  contradictions,  text 
few  plans  converted  into  fact — even  too  few 
creative  works.  Nevertheless,  its  influence 
today  is  more  active  than  ever.  Prevert, 
Queneau,  Michel  Leiris  would  be  inexplic¬ 
able  without  it.  Without  it  Julien  Gracq, 
Pieyre  de  Mondiargues,  Rene  de  Solier 
would  never  have  existed.  And  I  am  not 
speaking  of  those  who  have  remained 
fundamentally  loyal  to  it,  such  as  Breton, 
Char,  Eluard,  even  Aragon.  In  particular, 
it  has  done  much  to  bring  about  this  pre¬ 
dominant  “prosc-pr)ctry”  osmosis,  and  thus, 
over  and  above  the  genres,  to  reunify  litera¬ 
ture,  while  wanting  to  destroy  it. 

“Le  surrcalismc,  c’est  I’ccriturc  nice,”  pro¬ 
claimed  one  of  the  first  “papillons  surrea- 
listes”  in  1925.  Till  then  the  most  skeptical, 
the  most  scrupulous  among  the  writers  only 
went  so  far  as  to  harbor  secret  doubts  re¬ 
garding  the  powers  of  language,  raising 
anxious  questions  but  stopping  short  of 
categorical  negation.  From  the  very  first. 
Surrealism  refused  to  the  writer  what  is  ap¬ 
parently  one  of  the  truly  inalienable  rights 
of  man:  the  right  to  self-expression  in  the 
bosom  of  a  common  language. 

There  is  its  first  novelty:  It  in  no  way 
constitutes  a  school;  it  is  not  primordially 
a  literary  movement,  even  an  aesthetic 
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thcfjry.  At  the  time  of  the  International  Sur¬ 
realistic  Exposition  of  193H,  the  invitation 
for  the  inauguration  reminded  us  that  “Sur¬ 
realism  is  not  a  schcxol  of  literature  or  art. 
It  is  a  state  of  mind.  In  our  age,  only  die 
imagination  can  restore  to  menaced  man¬ 
kind  the  sense  of  [lersronal  freedom.”  It  is 
not  just  a  style  of  writing  or  painting;  even 
“state  of  mind”  seems,  as  a  definition,  a  lit¬ 
tle  weak — at  once  psychological  and  pas¬ 
sive.  It  is  a  question  of  a  general  attitude 
towards  reality — whether  this  attitude  is 
destructive  or  constructive  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence;  a  question  of  a  dclilierate  will  to 
“change  the  world”  (as  the  Marxists  would 
also  like  to  do),  to  extend  as  far  as  possible 
the  limits  of  the  real.  In  short,  a  way  of  life. 
And  liecause  it  is  no  longer  in  thrall  to  the 
[xjwers  of  language,  of  any  one  language 
in  particular  (let  us  say  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  or  the  French  pietical  tradition),  it 
was  called  upin,  from  the  beginning,  to 
have  an  international  echo.  It  extends  not 
only  the  frontiers  of  reality,  hut  even  that  of 
countries. 

In  this  it  is  exemplary:  Even  those  of  the 
writers  who  are  not  expressly  alTected 
(Michaux,  for  example,  or,  in  an  entirely 
different  way,  Dricu  La  RfKhclle),  those 
who,  like  CxKteau,  hold  themselves  reso¬ 
lutely  al(K)f,  find  themselves  adopting  kin¬ 
dred  arguments,  parallel  attitudes.  Because 
of  this  and  through  this,  literature  has  ex¬ 
ploded  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  no  longer 
pjssible  to  view  it  as  a  whole.  Each  work 
has  become  a  jxrrsonal  experience,  a  proj¬ 
ect;  that  is  to  say,  a  manner  of  answering 
for  the  world  through  writing,  just  as  lov¬ 
ing  is  answering  for  the  world  through  the 
chosen  being.  (Thus  one  understands  the 
immense  share  given  to  love  by  the  Sur¬ 
realists  and  by  Breton  in  particular;  the 
precedence  that  they  accord  it — and  not 
alone  through  creative  laziness — over  writ¬ 
ing  conceived  as  revolt  and  a  medium  of 
discovery.)  Whence  this  prf)found  jK:ssi- 
mism  (not  however  without  the  opjx)site 
tendency)  that  today  still  characterizes  the 
literary  work  of  so  many  writers  (Maurice 


Blanchot,  for  instance)  and  that,  in  com- 
pari«>n  with  the  tranquil  good  conscience 
of  the  period  immediately  preceding,  seems 
like  a  renunciation,  even  an  abdication.  In 
spite  of  its  manifestoes,  its  numerous  decla¬ 
rations  of  principles  (always  collective). 
Surrealism  in  no  way  resembles  Romanti¬ 
cism  or  Symbolism  (ideas,  however,  that 
one  sees  crumble  into  dust,  at  least  on  the 
plane  of  history,  in  proportion  as  one  tries 
to  define  their  precise  nature).  It  is  the  last 
of  all,  the  “movement  that  is  not  a  move¬ 
ment,”  that  buries  them  all,  forever,  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  not  first  and  foremost 
literary — no  more  than  Expressionism  was 
before  it  or  Existentialism  will  be  after  it. 

By  its  will  to  systematic  negation  (giving 
preference  to  the  unconscious  over  the  cons¬ 
cious,  with,  for  instance,  the  Freudian  cult; 
the  importance  accorded  to  automatic  writ¬ 
ing;  the  permanent  revolt  prtKlaimed 
against  the  bourgeoisie,  the  class  from 
which,  nevertheless,  most  of  the  Surrealists 
have  sprung  and  whose  way  of  life  they 
maintain).  Surrealism  easily  assumes  a  cen¬ 
surable  and  even  contradictory  aspect.  It 
has  in  particular  that  essentially  infantile 
attitude  of  discarding,  srm’  altro,  that 
which  it  can  no  longer  take  upon  itself, 
finding  a  sadistic  pleasure  in  corrupting 
and  in  causing  the  recipr(x:al  destruction  of 
a  b(xly  of  words,  culture,  and  civilization 
which  has  become  too  great  a  load  to  carry 
any  longer,  or  be  resptmsible  for.  We  al¬ 
ready  find  Breton  saying  in  Legitime  de- 
jense,  and  in  an  almost  Kafkian  accent: 
“We  are  perhaps  only  charged  to  liquidate 
a  spiritual  heritage  that  it  would  be  in  each 
man’s  interest  to  renounce.”  Whence  the 
jointly  embarrassed  declarations  of  Breton 
and  Eluard  to  the  Prague  interviewer  who 
in  1935  asked  them,  “What  is  the  position 
of  Surrealism  with  respect  to  the  cultural 
legacy.?” — “J’ai  qualifi^  moi-mcme  de  mag- 
nifique  et  d’accablant  ce  legs  culturcl  qui 
nous  est  transmis.  Ce  legs,  il  n’est  pas  en 
notre  pouvoir  de  le  refuser  mais,  comme 
je  I’ai  dit,  il  est  cn  notre  pouvoir  de  le  faire 
tourner  ^  la  deroute  de  la  societe  capita- 
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listc  .  .  Then  follows  an  app>cal  for  ma¬ 
terialistic  manuals  of  literary  and  artistic 
history,  which  produce  evidence  of  the  op- 
[Xisition  of  the  majority  of  the  writers  and 
artists  remaining  to  posterity,  first  to  the 
feudal  and  then  to  the  lx)urgeois  class,  a 
program  that  the  Marxists  even  more  than 
the  Surrealists  themselves  have  set  out  to 
realize.  Aragon  (of  the  Traite  du  style), 
Queneau,  Prevert  seem  to  be  pleased  to 
hold  up  a  mocking  mirror  to  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  (which  in  their  opinion  has  reached  its 
end)  far  more  than  to  these  enterprises, 
tainted  almost  inevitably  with  a  spirit  of 
seriousness.  They  seem  to  have  assumed  the 
task  of  making  an  immense  peal  of  laugh¬ 
ter  re-echo  through  the  world,  one  capable 
of  blowing  everything  to  bits,  themselves 
and  their  art  included.  Hut  with  a  Narcis¬ 
sistic  suicide  which  recalls  somewhat  the 
famous  Qualis  artifex  pereo  of  Nero,  oblig¬ 
ingly  re-examined,  after  Harres,  by  the  Mon¬ 
therlant  of  Fontaines  du  desir  and  Petite 
Infante  de  Castdle.  That  well-bred  catas- 
trophism  explains,  no  doubt,  not  only  their 
cult  for  Rimbaud,  Lautreamont  and  Jarry, 
but  the  taste  for  certain  precursors  of 
Socrates — Heraclitus  or  EmjKdtKlcs,  for 
example.  Hut  the  im|x>rtant  point  is  that  in 
one  way  or  another,  it  is  still  around  this 
attitude  of  rejection  that  all  the  present  lit¬ 
erary  enterprises  pivot:  the  despair  of  a 
language,  for  instance,  with  Hlanchot  or 
Hrice  Parrain;  the  ctK|uettish  praise  of 
rhetoric  by  jean  Paulhan,  or  even,  older 
still  than  Surrealism,  attempts  like  that  of 
Valery,  differing  from  it  nevertheless  by  a 
genuine  scientific  and  poetical  seriousness. 

Surrealism  has  acted  like  a  leaven. 
Thanks  to  it,  literature  has  been  invested 
with  a  disquietude  of  the  soul  which  docs 
not  pass  off,  which  no  doubt  will  not  pass 
off  s(X)n,  to  the  point  that  the  writers  who 
are  unconscious  of  this  disquietude  or  have 
escaped  it,  those  who  seek  only  to  “please” 
or  who  believe  that  “the  essential  is  to  pos¬ 
sess  talent”  can  be  panted  out  immediately. 
Let  us  say  Qdette,  above  all.  (Yet  how  re¬ 
freshing  after  all  these  tormented  souls!  But 


Hi 

is  it  the  aim  of  literature  to  refresh.^)  Then 
Giono,  jouhandeau,  Montherlant,  and  no 
doubt  Cocteau  also.  It  is  not  by  chance  that 
these  authors  are  the  chosen  heads  of  a  new 
journal.  La  Parisienne,  whose  purpose  is 
“to  please.”  Or  that  likewise  a  general  ir¬ 
responsibility  regarding  their  task  as  writ¬ 
ers  led  them  during  the  recent  war  to  adopt 
p)litical  attitudes,  even  to  the  publication 
of  writings  which  were  regrettable,  to  say 
the  least.  The  Surrealists  have  had  the  merit 
of  proclaiming  as  categorically  as  possible 
that  they  refused  to  “ornament,  however 
little,  the  leisure  hours  of  others”  and  that 
if  they  wrote,  it  was  in  all  seriousness  and 
with  a  sense  of  res[K>nsibility  in  answer  to 
a  call,  even  if  they  knew  not  whence  it 
came.  Thus  Breton’s  very  beautiful  text  in 
Legitime  defense:  “Encore  une  fois,  tout  ce 
que  nous  savons  est  que  nous  sommes  doucs 
a  un  certain  degre  dc  la  parole  et  que,  par 
elle,  quelque  chose  de  grand  et  d’obscur 
tend  imperieusement  a  s’exprimer  ^  travers 
nous,  que  chacun  de  nous  a  etc  choisi  et 
designe  ^  lui-mcme  entre  millc  pour  for- 
mulcr  cc  qui,  dc  notre  vivant,  doit  ctre  for- 
mulc.  C’cst  un  ordre  que  nous  avons  rc^u 
une  fois  pour  toutes  et  que  nous  n’avons 
jamais  cu  loisir  dc  discutcr.  11  put  nous 
apparaitre,  et  c’cst  mcme  asscz  paradoxal, 
que  cc  que  nous  disems  n’est  pas  ce  qu’il  y 
a  dc  plus  ncccssairc  a  dire  et  qu’il  y  aurait 
manicrc  dc  Ic  mieux  dire.”  (This  remark¬ 
able  statement  hovers  between  the  Kafkian 
sentiment  of  the  undesirable  mission,  im¬ 
passible  to  carry  out,  and  the  declaration  of 
Gidc’s  Prometheus:  “Forgive  me,  forgive 
me,  sirs,  for  telling  you  such  serious  things; 
but  if  1  knew  more  serious  things  than  this, 
I  should  be  telling  you  those.”)  “Mais  c’cst 
comme  si  nous  y  avions  etc  condamnes  dc 
toutc  etcrnitc.  Ecrirc,  jc  veux  dire  ^crirc  si 
dilficilcmcnt,  et  non  pur  seduirc,  et  non, 
au  sens  ou  on  I’cntcnd  d’ordinairc,  pur 
vivre,  mais,  scmbic-t-il,  tout  au  plus  pur 
sc  suffire  moralcmcnt,  et  fautc  dc  puvoir 
rcstcr  sourd  4  un  appl  singulicr  et  inlass- 
ablc,  ccrirc  ainsi  n’est  joucr  ni  tricher,  que 
jc  sachc.” 
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'I'hcsc  words,  alike  reserved  and  coura¬ 
geous,  close  with  the  phrase  quoted  above 
regarding  the  necessity,  perhaps,  of  having 
to  liquidate  a  spiritual  heritage  now  already 
out  of  date.  Through  its  influence,  we  have 
seen.  Surrealism  has  outstripped  the  Sur¬ 
realists.  Here  it  outstrips  itself  in  formulat¬ 
ing  aloud  a  secret  disquietude  of  the  col¬ 
lective  conscience,  in  taking  stock — how¬ 
ever  incompletely  it  may  be — of  a  situation 
that  the  game  of  history  has  dealt  out  to  the 
contemjxirary  writer  and  perhaps  simply 
to  miKlern  man.  The  imjxjssibility  of  as¬ 
suming  culture,  tradition,  etc.,  is  only  a 
s[)ccial  case,  nay,  even  an  epiphenomenon 
of  difficulties  ex[>erienced  by  every  mind, 
which  surpass  Surrealism  to  a  vast  extent 
and  to  which  the  Surrealists,  after  all,  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  giving  a  wilfully 
snarling  expression. 

The  vicissitudes,  metamorphoses  and  ap¬ 
parent  extravagances  of  present-day  litera¬ 
ture  (at  least  the  literature  lived  and  prac¬ 
ticed  in  France  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years)  proceed  from  the  same  attitude, 
which  one  might  call  the  attitude  of  re¬ 
duction,  broken  down  by  analysis  into 
two  movements,  systole  and  diastole.  First 
a  repudiation  by  the  conscience  of  the  uni¬ 
versal,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  direct,  immedi¬ 
ate  (X)ssibility  of  telling  the  truth  just  as  it 
IS.  (Audiberti’s  already  mentioned  recent 
novel,  Le  maitre  de  Milan,  embodies  that 
situation  and  man’s  emotional  reactions 
very  well.)  This  is  in  absolute  contrast  to 
the  intellectual  optimism  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  witnessed,  for  example,  by  the 
work  of  Montesquieu.  L’Encyclop^die  was, 
no  doubt,  the  last  enterprise,  spasmodic  and 
grandiose,  of  that  universalizing  conscious¬ 
ness.  With  the  nineteenth  century,  litera¬ 
ture  became  a  no  man’s  land — wedged  in, 
as  it  is,  between  that  optimism  which  out¬ 
lives  its  day  on  the  level  of  the  conscious  (in 
the  deism  of  the  Romantics,  for  instance) 
and  the  nascant  language  crisis.  One  still 
finds  undertakings  of  grand  scope:  La 


com^dte  humatne,  Ligende  des  slides,  Con¬ 
templations,  even  (despite  its  material 
slightness)  Les  fleurs  du  mal.  One  finds 
especially,  and  more  and  more  as  the  cen¬ 
tury  advances,  the  naive  thesis  novels  (in¬ 
cluding  those  of  Flaubert*)  which  are 
dedicated  to  something  or  other.  In  the 
Rougon-Macquart  novels,  Zola  dedicated 
himself  to  the  exposure  of  the  social  struc¬ 
ture,  to  the  praise  of  chastity,  to  the  cause 
of  repopulation  (in  Feconditi).  There  is  no 
need  to  dwell  up<in  the  themes  to  which 
liourget,  Barres  and  even  France  dedicated 
themselves.  Even  Proust  dedicated  himself 
to  “la  recherche  du  temps  |)erdu’’  (with  or 
without  capital  letters  and  italics).  Where¬ 
as,  one  cannot  say  that  Gide,  in  writing  Les 
faux-monnayeurs,  was  dedicated  to  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  except  to  the  writing  of  Les 
faux-monnayeurs.  as  his  Tityre  already  was 
to  writing  Paludes.  This  passionate,  quasi - 
religious  devotion  (one  saw  it  dawning 
with  Flaubert,  whose  example  has  made  an 
impression  on  |X)sterity  beyond  the  intrinsic 
value  of  his  work)  to  a  cause  and  a  truth, 
both  partial,  is  evidently  a  comj^ensation 
for  the  obscurely  sensed  imjxissibility  of 
henceforth  saying  everything — a  desj^erate 
attitude  and  most  certainly  easily  caricatur- 
able,  like  every  compensation.  The  merit  of 
Surrealism  is  to  have  armed  literature, 
against  that  mystified  seriousness,  with  a 
happy  frivolity  which  at  least  in  principle 
did  not  exclude  gravity,  authenticity — only 
their  aberrations.  (The  same  is  true  of  the 
Gidian  levity.) 

Hegel  described  the  birth  of  an  unhappy 
consciousness — but  it  took  a  century  (par¬ 
ticularly  for  writers,  who  were  directly 
threatened  in  what  till  then  was  their  es 
sential  prerogative)  to  understand  his  les¬ 
son.  The  modern  consciousness,  which  is 
aware  that  from  henceforth  it  is  deployed 
in  Time  and  in  subjugation  to  it,  has  re¬ 
nounced  the  immediately  universal.  (Phys- 
ico-mathematical  revelations  like  those  of 
*  The  only  difference,  strictly  speaking,  between  Flau¬ 
bert's  and  these  thesis  novels  is  that  Flaubert  and  his 
work  are  dedicated  to  “the  faithful  painting  of  reality" 
or  what  he  thinks  it  is. 
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Einstein  can  only  confirm  the  feeling  of  this 
relative  forfeiture.)  But  it  has  not  gone  so 
far  as  to  renounce  the  Absolute.  That  is  the 
second  movement  of  the  attitude  of  reduc¬ 
tion.  Now  the  search  for  the  Absolute  is  no 
longer  linked  to  that  of  the  universal.  Berg¬ 
son  has  foolishly  translated  this  into  philos¬ 
ophy,  pretending  to  throw  the  helve  after 
the  hatchet,  repudiating  discursive  intelli¬ 
gence  in  favor  of  a  vague  intuition  and, 
with  the  most  complete  bad  faith,  renounc¬ 
ing  the  powers  of  language  at  the  same 
time  that  he  utilizes  them. 

Man  is  no  longer  lord  of  creation;  but  for 
all  that  he  has  not  renounced  creating. 
Whence  the  deliberate  obscurity  of  so  many 
contemporary  novels  (in  contrast  to  the  evi¬ 
dent  omniscence  of  Lesage,  Marivaux  or 
Balzac)  whose  “objective  technique”  is 
only  one  aspect.  The  writer  has  renounced 
the  privileged  point  of  view,  which  was 
formerly  his  homologous  apanage.  His  ma¬ 
terial  is  no  longer  necessarily  transparent 
for  him.  From  this  proceed  the  attitudes 
that  are  superficially  as  diverse  as  the  sur¬ 
realist  glorification  of  automatic  writing, 
the  insistence  of  Valery  and  Gide  on  the 
importance,  for  the  work,  of  the  “part  of 
the  gods”  or  the  collaboration  of  the  reader; 
in  short,  of  the  contribution  of  some  dai- 
mon,  or  the  role  given  by  Cocteau  to  com¬ 
monplaces,  well-burnished,  newly  turned 
out,  in  the  comjwsition  of  the  poem.  “Car 
s’il  est  vrai  que  la  multitude  des  regards 
patine  les  statues,  les  lieux  communs,  chefs- 
d’ouvre  eternels,  sont  recouverts  d’une 
epaisse  patine  qui  les  rend  invisibles  et 
cache  leur  beautc.  Mettez  un  lieu  commun 
en  place,  nettoyez-le,  frottez-le,  cclairez-le 
de  telle  sorte  qu’il  frappe  avec  sa  jeunesse 
et  avec  la  mcrne  fraicheur,  le  mcme  jet  qu’il 
avait  a  la  source,  vous  ferez  oeuvre  de 
{x»ete.  Tout  le  reste  est  littcrature.”  {Le 
secret  professionnel). 

The  consequence  of  this  exigency  of  the 
absfdute  is  necessarily  a  specialization  of 
literature — and  the  opposite  of  that  speciali¬ 
zation.  If  one  wishes  to  continue  to  tell  all, 
through  some  medium  or  other,  if  one  re¬ 


pudiates  anonymous  writing,  without  a 
“point  of  view,”  like  that  of  a  now  outdated 
bourgeoisie,  none  of  the  {K)wers  of  lan¬ 
guage,  taken  singly,  will  be  sutficient.  One 
will  have  recourse — as  an  indis|)ensablc 
middle  position — to  the  most  varied  kinds 
of  technique  (real  vessels  of  the  Danaides 
to  hang  on  the  Sisyphean  stone  glorified  by 
Camus) — each  time  inadequate.  Inwanl 
monologue,  imjierceptible  transitions  from 
dialogue  to  narration,  dialogue  in  the 
rough,  novel  within  a  novel,  or  a  play  with¬ 
in  a  play,  to  enumerate  only  the  more  os¬ 
tensible  procedures.  One  finds  them  all, 
examined,  juxtaposed,  and  finally  repudi¬ 
ated  in  certain  novels  of  Quencau,  Lej 
temps  meUs,  for  instance,  or  Le/  enfants  du 
limon  with  that  “Encyclo{)cdia  of  Inexact 
Sciences,”  that  worm  in  Yorick’s  skull 
which  the  work  carries  in  its  bosom.  None 
of  these  things  will  be  able  to  restore  to  the 
reader  that  “Absolute”  of  a  truth  hence¬ 
forth  irremediably  cut  off,  “disconnected” 
from  the  universal.  Here  we  find  again 
(but  enlarged  by  the  pantograph)  the  anx¬ 
iety  over  the  “awkward  situations”  of 
which  Proust  spoke.  The  novelist  imjxises 
on  himself  a  rigid  framework,  but  he  never 
ceases  wanting  to  enlarge  it.  As  sixin  as  he 
decides  to  write  novels,  he  immediately 
senses  the  element  of  the  ridiculous  in  such 
an  undertaking  (and  the  same  is  true  of 
any  genre,  whatsoever  it  might  lie,  that  he 
may  have  selected  ex  principio).  As  com¬ 
plex,  as  subtle  as  it  may  be  (as  with  Que- 
neau)  he  will  buttress  the  chosen  genre  at 
first  with  essentially  different  ones,  flanking 
the  novel  with  an  essay,  a  pamphlet,  rein¬ 
forcing  it  with  dramatic  works.  Thus  it  was, 
after  the  Bernanos  of  Ler  grands  ctmetieres 
sous  la  lune,  Lettre  aux  Anglais,  l^s  enfants 
humilUs  and  many  others,  and  after  Mal- 
raux’s  novelistic  abdication  in  transform¬ 
ing  the  beginning  of  Im  lutte  avec  I’ange 
into  a  preface  for  Voix  du  silence,  and  more 
spontaneously  and  doubtless  with  still  more 
necessity  than  their  elders,  with  Sartre 
(finally  staking  La  nausee  and  the  novel¬ 
ettes  of  Le  mur  on  the  Magnum  Opus  still 
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to  come,  L'etre  et  le  neant,  then  doubly  im¬ 
mersing  himself  like  Antaeus  and  his  moth¬ 
er  Gaia  in  actuality,  with  his  plays.  Huts 
clos  up  to  Le  Diable  et  le  Bon  Dieu),  and 
with  Camus,  publishing  Uetranger  and  Le 
mythe  de  Stsyphe  almost  simultaneously 
(not  forgetting  Caligula  or  Le  malentendu, 
a  sr)rt  of  enclave,  if  you  like,  within  the 
novel,  based  u|xjn  a  miscellany  found  in  a 
piece  of  newspaj)cr  which  Meursault,  the 
stranger,  read  in  prisrjn);  to  say  nothing  of 
Maurice  Hlanchot,  wisely  alternating  with 
the  collections  of  essays  those  works  that 
he  calls  “recits”:  l^  Tr^s-Haut,  L’ arret  de 
mart,  Celut  ijut  ne  ni'accompagnait  pas. 

A  sort  of  panic  seems  to  reign  over 
French  literature  at  present,  compensated, 
however,  and  restrained,  by  a  revived  esprit 
de  serieux.  The  most  striking  example  of 
this  is  offered  by  Aragon  who,  in  his  recent 
novels  {l^es  commumstes  series)  visibly  at¬ 
tempts  to  rededicate  literature  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  issues  of  the  day,  to  make  the  book 
the  printed  equivalent  of  the  revolver,  of 
the  machine  gun,  of  the  [xditical  tract. 
(And  with  what  signal  injustice  a  brilliant 
young  writer,  wishing  to  designate  the 
modern  Hourget,  chose  Sartre  instead  of  the 
author  of  Aur^lien\)  Hut  none  arc  free 
from  it,  and  all  his  Norman  cunning  docs 
not  save  even  Quencau.  There  is  no  less 
pretension  than  modesty  in  his  work,  be¬ 
cause  that  modesty  pretends  to  say  every¬ 
thing  in  its  own  way.  The  [x^ssimistic 
conscience  no  longer  believes  what  it  says, 
but  it  cannot  help  wanting  to  say  every¬ 
thing. 

Sartre  is  also  the  victim  of  this  anti- 
logical  historical  situation.  His  real  pathos 
arises  from  the  fact  that  since  he  is  primar¬ 
ily  a  philost)phcr,  the  consequences  of  his 
philosophy  force  him  to  undertake  extra- 
philosophical  enterprises:  novels,  dramatic 
works,  critical  essays,  the  founding  of  Les 
Temps  Modernes,  his  lecture  at  Vienna  for 
the  Peace  C>)ngrcss,  and  that  is  not  all.  Not 
being  fundamentally  an  artist,  he  must  pre¬ 


tend  to  be  one,  must  try,  in  vain,  to  capture 
that  innocence  proper  to  art — can  never 
manage  to  say  what  he  wants  to  say.  He 
never  stops  “saying” — that  is,  he  never 
ceases  being  a  philosopher.  He  seeks  refuge 
vainly  in  a  multiplicity  that  his  enemies  do 
not  fail  to  call  a  “scattering  of  forces.”  What 
critic  docs  not  think  in  this  connection  of 
Lintilhac’s  “touchc-a-tout  de  genic”  with 
reference  to  Voltaire.^ — a  term  so  justly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  author  of  the  Dictionnaire 
philosophique,  so  utterly  incomprehensible 
with  respect  to  the  author  of  L’etre  et  le 
n^ant.  For  this  drama,  lived  courageously, 
is  what  gives  the  best  of  his  works  their 
real  intensity:  Witness  that  extraordinary 
far  Diable  et  le  Bon  Dieu  (so  foolishly  ap¬ 
praised,  in  general,  by  even  laudatory 
critics)  where  each  reply  tries,  as  it  were, 
to  confuse,  undo,  perdre  the  other. 

Camus,  no  doubt  the  most  “serious”  of 
them  all,  offers  us  the  s{)ectaclc  of  an  in- 
transigeance  hojielcssly  dedicated  to  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  human  life — but  a  serious  ab¬ 
surdity — a  v(K:ation  that  gives  birth  to  that 
very  [xrrsonal  style,  essentially  solemn  and 
ornate,  eloquent,  this  language  ^  la  Saint 
Just  that  is  found  in  all  his  lxx)ks,  even  his 
novels.  Nice  young  |ieoplc  who  arc  unable 
to  endure  this  undeserved  oppression  make 
their  cscaj)e  by  turning  to  frivolity:  Roger 
Nimier  hussard  bleu),  Antoine  Blon- 
din  {L'Europe  buissonnihe),  l^s  enjants 
dti  Bon  Dieu).  One  might  also  add  Roger 
Vailland  of  Drdle  de  jeu,  or  Les  mauvais 
coups.  They  pretend  to  remake  a  literature 
that  is  not  metaphysical,  take  refuge  in 
belles-lettres,  gladly  pr(x:laim,  like  Molicrc, 
that  they  only  want  to  please,  or,  like  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  they  write  stdely  for  the  sake 
of  the  money  that  is  in  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  sacerdotal  Malraux  is  try¬ 
ing  to  recreate  the  high  places  of  literature 
(Aztec  or  Babylonian,  even  Roman,  it  docs 
not  matter).  He  tries  to  force  his  problems 
into  a  style  that  is  in  itself  forced,  so  that 
the  problems  melt  in  the  crucible  of  style 
just  as  the  world  melts  away  in  music. 
(Here  I  have  in  mind  the  admirable  page 
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in  La  condition  humainc  describing  the 
Chinese  night.)  Hut  this  style  that  is  first 
and  foremost  “style”  cannot  save  anyone 
else,  and  scarcely  the  author  himself.  The 
sidution  that  he  has  found,  which  can  only 
be  his  own,  precludes  imitators,  even  him¬ 
self  (no  doubt),  in  the  last  analysis,  insofar 
as  he  is  his  own  imitator.  Thus  it  goes  with 
the  “demon  of  style,”  as  with  all  the  other 
devils  so  dear  to  the  legends,  from  Melmoth 
reconcilic  down  to  Stevenson’s  Bottle  Imp. 
Their  promises,  fulfilled,  are  none  the  less 
essentially  fallacious.  What  contemporary 
writer,  when  evening  is  come,  would  de¬ 
rive  inward  satisfaction,  like  Flaubert,  from 
“one  well-written  page”  (that  is,  one  with¬ 
out  assonances  or  double  genitives)  }  From 
then  on  they  pile  Ossa  on  Pelion,  and  even 
that  will  not  be  enough.  Which  explains 
why  French  literature  of  today  easily  gives 
the  impression  of  being  a  little  wild,  in  the 
sense  of  a  roue  jolle,  an  ungeared  wheel 
turning  freely  without  engaging  in  any 
cogs.  Whence  that  insatiable  air,  that  air 
of  {)erennial  dissatisfaction  of  the  aforesaid 
writers,  quite  apart  from  any  personal 
devils  that  may  be  devouring  them.  Whence 
also  the  technical  snobbishness — madness 
and  discontent  which  negate,  moreover,  the 
deepest  meaning  of  an  enterprise  of  which 
they  arc  none  the  less  an  inseparable  part. 

No  doubt  the  last  sentence  will  evoke  for 
the  well-read  Frenchman  the  specific 
rhythm — the  idea  and  content — of  our  best 
contcmjxjrary  critic,  he  in  whom  (all  ques¬ 
tion  of  talent  aside)  our  epoch  has  doubt¬ 
lessly  found  the  writer,  sclf-dcdicatcd  and 
yet  condemned,  as  it  were,  to  live  his  prin¬ 
cipal  problem,  that  affects  us  all,  whether 
we  desire  it  or  not,  namely:  Maurice  Hlan- 
chot.  “]e  n’ai  ricn  a  dire  dc  mon  angoissc, 
et  cc  n’est  pas  p)ur  ctre  cxprimec  qu’cllc  me 
guette  des  que  jc  me  laisse  allcr  au  silence. 
Mais  mon  angoissc  fait  aussi  que  jc  n’ai  ricn 
a  dire  dc  ricn,  ct  cllc  nc  me  guette  pas  moins 
quand  jc  veux  donner  h  ma  tachc  unc  fin 
qui  la  justifie.  Pourtant,  il  nc  m’est  pas  per- 
mis  d’ccrirc  n’impr)rtc  quoi.  Lc  sentiment 
de  I’inutilitc  de  cc  que  jc  fais  cst  lie  ^  cct 


autre  sentiment  que  rien  n’est  plus 
grave  .  .  .  .”  Here  one  recognizes  the  pro¬ 
longation,  the  passage  la  limite  in  the 
mathematical  sense,  of  the  essential  and 
contradictory  feeling  expressed  by  Breton 
in  a  passage  quoted  previously.  Hlanchot 
willingly  seeks  his  alibis  in  Holderlin  or 
Michaux,  Kafka  or  Char.  Nevertheless  he 
continues  to  try  to  express  that  anxiety  of 
which  he  “has  nothing  to  say”  (no  more 
than  of  anything  else)  in  the  short  Ixxjks 
that  others  would  have  automatically  la¬ 
beled  “novels.”  The  “contcmjxirary  French 
novel”  is  no  longer  simply  the  well-told 
story  that  it  was  with  Marivaux  or  Lesage, 
or  even  with  Zola.  The  specialisation  en 
^toile  (let  us  say  6toile  de  mer,  Stella  marts) 
which  already  allured  the  writer — discreet¬ 
ly  in  the  case  of  Proust,  ostensibly  with 
Valery — has  now  become  an  irremediable 
necessity.  Even  the  rujnurc  of  the  novel  is 
shown  to  be  inadequate.  A  novel  by  Que- 
ncau  has  thirty-six  meanings  and  thirty-six 
procedures  at  a  time.  (One  sus|)cctcd  as 
much  even  before  those  monitories.  Exer¬ 
cises  de  style,  ap}>carcd.)  But  back  of  this 
fan,  this  basket  of  styles,  which  the  authors 
(Sartre,  Camus,  Qucncau,  Blanchot  and 
many  others)  deploy  lieforc  us,  one  central 
jxjint  succeeds  in  standing  out  (even  in  its 
absence)  which,  to  put  the  matter  ful- 
somcly,  represents  “what  they  have  to  say”: 
A  negative  rhetoric  has  henceforth  taken 
the  place  of  the  “negative  theology”  of  Cuse 
and  the  mystics.  And  literature  (1  mean  at 
least  the  French)  is  wounded  for  all  time. 
As  a  notable  example  (with  us)  one  might 
cite  the  work  of  Dominitjue  Rolin  (in  Eng¬ 
land  that  of  Henry  (ireen  no  doubt  repre¬ 
sents  an  analogous  case)  where  auto-de¬ 
struction,  that  mal  surreuliste  (which  with 
Quenau  turns  to  irony),  not  being  “as¬ 
sumed,”  is  transmuted  into  a  “sugar-coated” 
terror,  l)ecause  it  is  no  longer  total. 

Reading  (said  Blanchot  with  j)cnctrating 
discernment)  is  not  an  act  that  “recreates 
the  book,”  as  they  say.  But  it  is  done  so  that 
the  bfxik  may  have  been  written.  Hence  an 
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inexorable  chain  of  reascining  in  three 
stages:  first,  as  if  when  one  sees  a  good, 
well-known  actor  on  the  stage  (let  us  say 
Pierre  Brasseur)  one  does  not  believe  it — 
one  sees  “Pierre  Brasseur.”  Then,  as  he  is 
not  only  well-known  but  also  a  g(xxl  actor, 
one  cannot  help  believing  in  this  imaginary 
character  (Sartre’s  Cioetz,  for  instance) 
since  the  costumes,  the  speech,  the  objective 
situations,  problems,  etc.,  all  app>ertain  to 
this  character.  And  in  the  third  stage,  one 
finds  Brasseur-Goetz  over  and  abtjve  the 
character  he  is  jK)rtraying  and  which  he 
nevertheless  does  not  cease  to  incarnate. 

Thus  it  is  with  literature  today.  It  is  ever¬ 
lastingly  making  an  ap[X)intment  with  it¬ 
self — beyond  itself.  A  story  by  I>>minique 
Koiin,  in  the  process  of  telling,  continually 
ceases  to  be  that  (a  story  told).  But  it  does 
not  cease  to  divest  itself  of  the  anecdotic 
verity  that  is  its  essential  character,  just  like 
a  novel  of  Queneau  or  a  story  by  Blanchot. 
Therefore,  the  indefinable  malaise  that  it 
emits,  indifferent  to  the  contingencies  of 
the  plot.  One  does  not  come  out  of  it  in  a 
happy  m<K)d,  and  this  literary  enterprise  is 
not  one  to  comfort  the  reader. 

But  at  the  end  of  these  projects  of  fruit¬ 
less,  contradictory,  and,  incidentally,  debat¬ 
able  aspect  one  finds  something  that  is  no 
longer  “serious  literature”  in  the  sense  of 
Bourget,  Zola,  or  even  Montherlant — some¬ 
thing  that  also  does  not  have  the  silly 
frivolity  of  “art  for  art’s  sake”  and  that  one. 


A  new  theater  in  Milan  is  the  Sant’  Erasmo  (after 
the  street  where  it  is  located),  seating  280  (no  standing 
room).  Its  stage  consists  of  an  octagonal  central  plat¬ 
form  with  practically  no  sets  and  a  limited  use  of  props. 
It  aims  to  focus  attention  on  the  spoken  word,  the 
fundamental  mission  of  dramatic  art.  On  the  inaugural 
night  two  short  plays,  an  adaptation  of  Garcfa  Lorca’s 
Zdpatera  prodigiosa  and  L'altro  figlio  by  Pirandello, 
were  presented. 


no  doubt,  could  really  call  “poetical.”  In 
reality,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  saying 
nothing,  or  of  saying  something,  which 
doubtless  is  the  supreme  definition  of 
poetry. 

This  might  explain  that  very  striking 
“oral”  side  of  contemjxirary  literature, 
whatever  form  may  be  officially  attributed 
to  it,  from  Audiberti  to  Samuel  Beckett, 
from  Aragon  to  Vialatte.  It  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  not  by  chance  that  Sartre’s  incontest¬ 
able  successes  have  been  in  the  theater  and 
that  a  drama  as  little  pleasing  as  Hn  at¬ 
tendant  Godot  by  Beckett,  presented  in  a 
very  small  theater  and  quasi  confidentially, 
was  graciously  received  by  the  same  public 
(and  the  same  critics)  that  disdained  the 
novels,  even  though  they  t(X)  were  founded 
on  the  Dieu  Baratin,  while  Les  fruits  du 
Congo  of  Vialatte,  Le  maitre  de  Milan  of 
Audiberti,  these  novels  of  bards  (to  cite 
these  titles  only),  like  those  of  Queneau 
continue  to  disconcert  the  readers  accus¬ 
tomed  to  “written”  books.  And  Malraux — 
what  is  he  (as  Saint-Exupery  or  Bernanos 
were  before  him)  but  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness — even  though  in  silence — the 
same  beloved  cadences  of  the  Goya  essay 
being  found  again  at  the  end  of  the  lecture 
on  the  future  of  culture.^  Perhaps  the 
drama  of  writing  that  is  now  being  ex- 
{lerienced  in  France  will  have  served  at  least 
to  restore  to  Language  its  full  jxiwers. 

Paris 

M  M 


"Modern  aesthetics  is  dominated  by  the  conception 
that  art  is  nothing  but  a  question  of  exprestwn  and 
does  not  have  any  reference  to  communication.  .  .  . 
Since  I  am  not  a  monist  but  a  pluralist  both  in  philoso¬ 
phy  and  sociology,  I  think  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
reduce  aesthetics  to  only  one  element.  .  .  .  There  are, 
therefore,  three  elements  in  the  work  of  literary 
creation:  inspiration,  expression  and  communication.” 

Alceu  Amoroso  Lima  in  The  Americas. 


Portuguese  Literature  in  the 
Last  Twenty-five  Years 


I;  Foreword 


By  FIDELINO  DE  FIGUEIREDO 


'HEN  I  was  chosen,  at  a  meeting 
^of  Portuguese  authors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  to  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
Booths  Abroad  on  literary  developments  in 
my  country  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,*  1  preferred,  since  1  was  in  poor  health 
and  had  been  away  from  Portugal  during 
most  of  that  period,  to  turn  over  this  diffi¬ 
cult  task  to  three  gfxxl  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues:  Jose  Marinho,  who  wrote  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  “The  Field  of  Ideas”;  Adolfo  Casais 
Monteiro,  author  of  the  chapter  on  “Criti¬ 
cism  and  Poetry,”  and  Hernani  Cidade, 
who  dealt  with  “The  Novel  and  the  The¬ 
ater”  in  the  final  chapter. 

Theirs  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  difficult  task, 
for  the  Portuguese  world  of  letters  is  di¬ 
vided  into  a  number  of  irreconcilable  fac¬ 
tions,  where  politics  and  religion  play  an 
impirtant  role.  Moreover,  their  answers  to 
this  inquiry  would  necessarily  reflect  their 
own  personalities,  temperaments  and  spirit- 


•  This  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world’s 
various  national  literatures  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years. — The  Editori. 


ual  positions — the  philosophic  objectivity 
of  |t)sc  Marinho  and  his  gift  for  singling 
out  prevailing  trends  of  thought;  Casais 
Monteiro’s  affiliation  with  the  Presenfu 
group,  his  sure  knowledge  of  the  poetic 
movement  and  his  authoritative  criticism; 
the  deep  comprehension  and  sympathetic 
feeling  of  Hernani  Cidade,  a  past  master 
in  the  art  of  fiction. 

These  three  authors  have  done  their 
best,  however,  to  steer  clear  of  personal  or 
doctrinary  preferences  and  to  give  a  clear 
outline  of  the  various  ideological  and  aes¬ 
thetic  currents  which  make  up  the  literary 
culture  of  a  prnir,  but  desperately  ambitious 
people.  It  is  {perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  hi.s- 
torical  studies  have  not  been  included  in  the 
present  inquiry,  since  it  is  in  our  history 
that  this  characteristic  ambition  of  the 
Portuguese  temperament  finds  its  best  out¬ 
let. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my 
Lisbon  friends  for  their  valuable  collabora¬ 
tion,  and  to  my  friends  in  Norman  for  en¬ 
abling  me  to  spread  a  little  information 
about  my  country  and  my  people. 


II:  The  Field  of  Ideas 

By  JOSfi  MARINHO 


The  movement  of  ideas  in  Portugal 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  con¬ 
trasts  sharply  with  that  of  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century.  From  1900  to  1925, 
Pfjrtuguese  culture  was  dominated  by  II- 
luminism,  Ptjsitivism  and  pragmatic  ideal¬ 
ism:  in  other  words,  by  philosf)phical  atti¬ 
tudes  that  found  their  prditical  counterparts 
in  liberal  demrKracy  and  sr)cialist  trends. 
From  1925  to  1950,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
witness  a  crisis  in  this  tyjte  of  culture  and 
the  victory  of  a  realism  inspired  by  Catholic 
and  Thomist  traditionalism,  or  alternative¬ 
ly,  by  technical  and  practical  considerations. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  intellectual  life 
in  Portugal  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
militant  culture,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  dif¬ 
ficult  to  establish  the  exact  role  played  by 
each  intellectual  current  or  representative 
figure.  Prematurely  removed  from  the 
roads  opened  by  the  Renaissance  for  his¬ 
torical  and  other  reasons,  Portuguese 
thought  sometimes  anticipates  European 
trends  and  sometimes  plays  out  its  own 
private  drama.  Unable  to  adapt  herself  un¬ 
reservedly  to  the  present  world,  Portugal 
often  abides  by  theses  or  doctrines  that  have 
already  been  revised  or  renewed  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  This  ancient  drama,  that 
is  still  as  poignant  ttnlay  as  it  was  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  often  leads  to  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  the  scale  of  intellectual  and  cul¬ 
tural  values  is  completely  reversed,  and  we 
see  technicians  (Kcupying  the  top  place,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  scientists,  with  [X)ets,  artists  and 
thinkers  trailing  in  third  place. 

Portuguese  culture  has  little  to  show  in 
the  field  of  pure  philosophy  and  therefore 
philosophical  ideas  must  be  sought  in  re¬ 
ligious,  political  or  literary  works  and 
movements.  From  a  religious  viewpoint, 
Catholicism  has  certainly  gained  both  in 
extension  and  in  institutional  means  of 
propaganda,  but  this  expansion  finds  no 


counterpart  in  the  theological  field.  To  the 
Jesuits  and  Franciscans  we  owe  the  most 
insistent  and  successful  attempts  to  give 
philosophical  guarantees  to  evangelical, 
apostolic  and  missionary  action.  The  Jesuits 
today  have  two  publications,  Brotiria  and 
Revista  Portuguesa  de  Filosofia.  The  Fran¬ 
ciscans  publish  a  magazine,  Coletdnea  de 
Estudos,  which  includes  works  that  are  not 
published  in  their  monthly  bulletin.  As  to 
political  thought,  we  must  first  mention  the 
men  whose  ideas  have  laid  the  basis  for  the 
prevailing  trends,  and  especially  Antonio 
Sardinha,  author  of  O  Valor  da  Ra^a,  who 
in  1912  established  the  foundation  of  a  tra¬ 
ditionalist,  Catholic,  monarchial  and  anti- 
liberal  movement,  known  as  Integralismo 
Lusitano,  which  has  developed  through  the 
years  along  the  lines  of  a  similar  movement 
in  France.  Mention  should  also  be  made  at 
this  point  of  Raul  Procn^a,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  group  Seara  Nova  and  a 
consistent  opponent  of  the  integralist  Ask- 
trines,  and  of  his  collaborator,  Antonio 
Sergio,  author  of  Ensaios,  several  volumes 
of  essays  in  which  he  presents  a  rational 
criticism  of  the  traditional  forms  of  Portu¬ 
guese  thought  and  suggests  the  basis  for  a 
reform  of  Portuguese  culture  and  institu¬ 
tions.  Their  most  distinguished  disciples  in¬ 
clude  Casielo  Branco  Chaves,  Agostinho  da 
Silva,  and  (although  he  later  assumed  an 
independent  and  less  pragmatic  position) 
the  young  professor,  Eduardo  Louren^o. 
This  Seara  Nova  group  had  some  influence 
upon  the  formation  of  a  more  recent  move¬ 
ment  which,  in  neo-humanistic  terms,  en¬ 
deavors  to  establish  a  relationship  between 
Portuguese  culture  and  social  life. 

Actually  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  a  militant  culture,  such  as  that  of 
Portugal,  can  maintain  its  purity  of  thought, 
whether  in  the  religious  field  or  the  social- 
political  field.  The  figure  that  came  closest 
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to  being  a  purely  theoretical,  speculative 
thinker  was  Leonardo  0)imbra,  whose  sci¬ 
entific,  pcjsitivist  thought  still  makes  a  great 
many  converts  in  university  circles.  Coim¬ 
bra’s  thought  was  a  jx)werful  influence  un¬ 
til  1935  and  is  still  felt  Uxlay,  as  proved  hy 
the  recent  publication  of  his  Testemunhos. 
Variously  judged  as  a  thinker,  Coimbra’s 
influence  seems  to  have  grown  since  his 
death  and  a  group  of  his  disciples  and  ad¬ 
mirers  are  carrying  on  his  dramatic  and  in¬ 
glorious  struggle  for  a  living,  universal 
philosophy  against  the  pragmatic  and  re¬ 
formist  currents  of  Right  and  Left.  The 
problem  of  poetry  and  pt)etical  values, 
philosr)phically  dealt  with  by  Leonardo 
Coimbra,  still  occupies  the  minds  of  many 
poets,  essayists  and  historians  of  all  schwjls, 
from  the  traditionalists  following  the  line 
of  the  Renascen^a  Portuguesa,  to  the  most 
representative  advocates  of  modernism  con¬ 
nected  with  the  movement  called  Presen^a. 
For  lack  of  an  independent  philosophy  and 
a  true  interpretation  of  pr)etry,  the  work  of 
our  noblest  and  most  inspired  poet,  Teixeira 
de  Pascoais — as  well-known  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  as  he  is  obscure  in  his  own  country 
— has  remained  almost  inaccessible  to  the 
masses,  although  a  great  deal  could  be 
gained  from  an  attentive  study  of  his 
prophetic  work. 

History  is  a  field  of  study  which  since 
the  Middle  Ages  has  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  Portuguese  culture.  It  is  in  terms 
of  the  past  that  the  Portuguese,  often  dis¬ 
regarding  what  is  before  their  eyes,  talk 
about  themselves  and  their  present. 
Through  history  they  express  their  ideas 
and  their  vision  of  the  world  and  of  men. 
This  explains  the  reaction  of  Fidelino  de 
Figueiredo  against  the  positivist  history  of 
Teofilo  Hraga  and  in  mote  recent  books, 
such  as,  for  instance,  Cultura  Intervalar,  his 
efforts  to  show  the  responsibilities  that  a 
conscientious  writer  assumes  before  the 
contemporary  world.  Hernani  Cidade,  al¬ 
ways  alert  to  new  cultural  and  literary  val¬ 
ues,  carries  out  in  his  Concetto  da  Poesia  a 
revaluation  of  modern  poetry,  as  well  as  a 


judicious  review  of  our  past.  Jaime  Cortc- 
sao  occupies  an  outstanding  |X)sition  as  a 
historian  on  the  jxrriod  of  the  voyages  of 
discovery,  with  a  thesis  pervaded  by  re¬ 
ligious  and  ethical  ideas  which  in  the  light 
of  modern  technical  and  economic  trends 
could  be  called  romantic.  To  Rodrigues 
Lapa  we  owe  some  scholarly  works  on  the 
Middle  Ages.  Since  it  is  im|x)ssible  to  name 
here  all  the  significant  writers  and  works  in 
this  field,  we  shall  mention  but  a  few  of  the 
younger  exponents  of  the  history  of  ideas: 
Antonio  Salgado  Junior,  one  of  the  best 
analysts  of  Hernardim  Ribeiro  and  his 
works;  Joao  de  Castro  Osorio,  one  of  our 
most  outstanding  nationalist  writers,  au¬ 
thor  of  Introdufdo  a  Hist6ria  da  IJteratura 
Portuguesa;  and  Jacinto  do  Prado  (x)clho, 
well-known  for  his  recent  study  on  Fer¬ 
nando  Pessoa,  the  poet  of  enigmas  and  en¬ 
chantment,  and  Joaquim  de  Carvalho  and 
Cahral  Moncada,  who  have  made  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  history  of  philos¬ 
ophy  and  jurisprudence. 

To  sum  up,  in  Portugal,  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  western  world,  thought  and  the  con¬ 
comitant  movement  of  ideas  are  going 
through  a  dramatic  period  of  crisis  and 
transition.  On  one  side  there  is  an  attempt 
— which  we  fear  has  already  been  frustrated 
— to  adapt  the  old  forms  of  Catholic  thought 
to  the  present  day.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  the  dawn  of  a  new  dr)gmatism,  no  longer 
under  the  aegis  of  (xkI,  but  under  the  sign 
of  Man,  which  also  seems  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  intimate  realities  of  western 
Europe.  Thus  modern  philosophical  trends 
either  are  connected  with  a  remote  and  in¬ 
operative  tradition,  or  else  they  are  the  fore¬ 
runners  and  forecasters  of  an  enigmatic 
future — and  neither  of  these  trends  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  our  (.hristian-humanistic  tra¬ 
dition.  Any  prediction  regarding  the  spirit¬ 
ual  destiny  of  the  Portuguese  people  would 
necessarily  be  a  somber  one,  and  one  which 
they  themselves  would  reject,  for  the  Portu¬ 
guese  people  have  a  deep  and  mystical  mem¬ 
ory  of  their  paradise  lost,  and  forever  re¬ 
affirm  their  hope  of  regaining  it. 


Ill:  Criticism  and  Poetry 


Hy  ADOLFO  CASAIS  MONTEIRO 

Hard  as  it  is  to  combine  justice, 
intelligibility,  and  clarity  in  a  short 
synopsis  of  the  |x>etical  trends  of 
the  last  quarter  century,  the  task  is  even 
mf»rc  dilTicult  as  regards  criticism  and  the 
essay,  for  in  the  latter  case  a  great  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  background  is  required.  Since 
the  Romantic  j)eri(xl,  the  problem  of  inte¬ 
grating  Portugal  into  Eurojjean  culture  has 
been  the  hub  of  all  activity  in  the  field  of 
ess;iys  and  criticism.  This  problem  became 
all  the  more  serious  and  urgent  with  the 
triumph  in  1926  of  a  markedly  nationalist 
regime  that  claims  for  itself  the  right  to 
<lirect  all  intellectual  activities  and,  when  it 
cannot  direct  them,  to  control  them  in  one 
way  or  another,  thus  necessarily  casting  a 
[xilitical  light  on  activities  which  had  until 
then  l>een  regarded  as  “disinterested,”  and 
increasing  the  tendency,  which  is  always 
latent  in  literary  groups,  towards  the  for¬ 
mation  of  “parties.”  Because  of  the  various 
restrictions  that  ham|xrr  or  even  prevent  the 
existence  of  independent  publications  and 
favor  only  those  which  sup|X)rt  the  official 
(kxrtrine  of  cultural  isolationism,  criticism 
can  no  h)ngcr  be  freely  exercised,  and  all 
those  activities  that  imply  the  expression  of 
opinion  are  automatically  placed,  as  it  were, 
“on  probation.”  As  a  result,  essays  and 
criticism,  such  as  they  ap|^car  in  the  perirxli- 
cal  press,  have  become  utterly  adulterated 
and  are  very  far  from  what  might  be  ex- 
fiected  at  a  time  such  as  the  present,  when 
essayists  abound  and  when  there  are  many 
talented  writers  who,  given  an  opportunity, 
would  develop  into  capable  critics. 

In  the  limited  space  available,  I  shall  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  essays  and  criticism  only  as 
they  relate  to  literature.  From  this  point  of 
view,  as  the  reader  is  already  aware,  it  was 
Presen^a  that  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
galaxy  of  writers  whose  efforts  have  revived 


these  arts  from  the  coma  into  which  they 
had  fallen.  Presen^a  played  an  essential  role 
in  establishing  criticism  as  a  responsible 
discipline,  giving  precedence  to  interpreta¬ 
tion  over  judgment  and  to  esthetic  opinion 
over  moral  or  srKial  evaluation,  in  contrast 
to  that  branch  of  criticism  which  calls  itself 
“normative”  and  scientific.  Included  in 
this  group  are  Paulo  Quintela,  Vitorino 
Nemesio,  Guilherme  de  Castilho,  Albano 
Nogueira,  Fernando  Lopes  Gra^a,  and 
above  all,  Jose  Regio  and  Joao  Gaspar 
Simoes.  Of  all  these,  only  the  last  men¬ 
tioned,  however,  has  confined  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  these  activities  and  his  ess;)ys 
and  literary  criticism  are  required  reading 
for  anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  this 
perkxl.  Jose  Regio,  however,  is  a  critic  and 
essayist  of  great  subtlety  and  profundity, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  production 
in  this  field  has  remained  sporadic. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  Presen^a 
group,  another  circle  was  formed  consisting 
of  writers  with  philosophical  backgrounds, 
whose  activities  have  followed  a  middle-of- 
the-road  course  between  pure  philosophy 
and  the  literature  of  ideas,  and  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  heterodoxy,  have  a  certain 
affinity  with  Presen^a.  Their  common  anti¬ 
dogmatism  makes  both  groups  free  from 
the  influence  of  either  rationalist  and  sci¬ 
entific  scholasticism  or  Catholic  scholas 
ticism.  This  group  includes  Jose  Marinho, 
Augusto  Saraiva,  Santana  Diom'sio,  Delfim 
Santos,  Alvaro  Ribeiro  and  Eudoro  dc 
Sousa;  and  although  he  has  a  different 
background,  it  is  with  this  group  that  the 
moralist  Jose  Bacelar  has  the  greatest  af¬ 
finity. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  emerged 
since  1940,  few  show  any  vocation  as  critics 
or  essayists.  These  recent  years  have  been 
very  different  from  the  first  phase  of  the 
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last  quarter-century,  which  may  be  partly 
explained  by  the  lack  of  publications  which 
— like  Presen^a  and,  later.  Revista  dc  Portu¬ 
gal  (edited  by  Vitorino  Nemesio  from  1937 
to  1940) — made  possible  the  exercise  of  in¬ 
dependent  and  anti-dogmatic  criticism,  free 
from  the  oppressive  spirit  of  factiousness 
that  prevails  today.  Free  criticism,  however, 
may  hope  to  get  a  new  lease  on  life  in  the 
now  revived  Cadernos  de  Poesia,  in  Arvore 
and  in  other  unfortunately  irregular  publi¬ 
cations,  such  as  the  collections  of  essays  pub¬ 
lished  by  Jose  Augusto  Franca,  under  the 
titles  of  Unicornio  and  Biedrnio  respec¬ 
tively. 

It  was  just  twenty-five  years  ago  (at  the 
writing  of  this  article) — 1927 — that  the 
magazine  Presen^a,  whose  name  has  been 
used  to  designate  a  new  phase  of  our  lit¬ 
erature,  published  its  first  issue.  From  this 
[loint  of  view,  1927  is  more  important  than 
the  publication  date  of  any  book,  for  since 
that  time,  Presen^a  (although  it  suspended 
publication  in  1940)  has  gradually  imposed 
its  spirit  on  Portuguese  letters.  One  genera¬ 
tion,  however,  canm)t  l)e  understood  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  what  went  before  it. 
For  the  doctrines  of  Presen^a  which  sud¬ 
denly  broke  upon  a  peaceful  and  tacit 
status  quo  were  but  the  continuation  of  doc¬ 
trines  that  had  been  proclaimed  earlier  by 
the  artists  and  poets  who  in  1915  shocked 
Lisbon  with  the  publication  of  Orpheu. 
However,  after  the  revolutionary  crisis 
aroused  by  Orpheu  (which  published  only 
two  issues)  and  Portugal  Futurista  (a  sin¬ 
gle  issue)  the  generation  that  then  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  emerge  expressed  itself,  but 
sfxiradically,  and  never  again  by  such  radi¬ 
cal  attitudes  as  it  had  adopted  in  those  two 
magazines.  The  group  of  Orpheu  managed 
to  survive,  but  only  as  a  faction  that  refused 
to  surrender,  regarded  by  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  handful  of  lunatics.  Later,  thanks 
to  Presen^a,  Orpheu  won  the  place  it  de¬ 
served  in  public  esteem  for  having  given 
Portugal  two  of  her  major  poets,  Fernando 
Pessoa  and  Mario  de  Sa-Carneiro,  and  one 
of  her  most  extraordinary  artists,  Almada 


Negreiros.  How  could  they  possibly  have 
been  ignored  so  long?  They  were  ignored 
partly  because  they  had  a  noble  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  wanted  to  lie  ignored,  and 
partly  because  their  generation  lacked  the 
essayists  and  critics  who  could  have  fought 
to  impose  its  values  on  the  public. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  it  was 
that  generation  which  breathed  a  new  life 
into  Portuguese  letters  and  effected  a  re¬ 
newal  of  poetic  forms  which  reanimated 
Portuguese  poetry.  When  Jose  Regio,  in 
one  of  the  first  issues  of  Presen^a,  published 
an  article-manifesto  entitled  “The  Mmlern- 
ist  Generation,”  he  was  simply  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  affinity  of  his  own  generation  to  the 
older  one;  in  that  manifesto  Fernando  Pes¬ 
soa,  Mario  de  Sa-Carneiro,  Almada  Ne¬ 
greiros  and  other  poets  and  artists  of  the 
older  generation  received  for  the  first  time 
a  tribute  that  was  at  the  same  time  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  essential  role  played 
by  Orpheu  and  its  group.  On  the  surface, 
most  of  our  new  poets  seem  to  have  little  or 
nothing  in  common  with  that  group,  ex¬ 
cept  for  their  disregard  of  rhymes,  metrics 
and  all  established  rules.  The  essential  con¬ 
nection  between  the  present  generation  and 
the  preceding  one,  however,  lies  in  the  spirit 
with  which  they  both  envisage  art  and  lit¬ 
erature.  But,  while  the  generation  of  Or¬ 
pheu  expressed  itself  in  an  outburst  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  an  indiscriminate  overthrow  of  all 
recognized  values,  the  generation  of  Pre- 
senfa  gave  strict  direction  to  its  expressions 
of  freedom.  It  is  more  than  a  creative  gen¬ 
eration,  for  its  creative  spirits  have  doubled 
as  essayists  and  critics,  to  intrcxluce  the 
social  element  that  is  indispensable  to  es¬ 
tablish  communication  with  the  public.  The 
anarchic  phase  which  expressed  its  opjxisi- 
tion  by  violence  and  beauty  alone  was  over. 
Instead  of  the  contemplative  spirit  that  was 
characteristic  of  the  older  generation,  the 
generation  of  1927  developed  a  pugnacious 
spirit  that  brought  out  the  great  poets  of 
1915  in  their  true  light  and  made  Presen  fa 
a  stronghold  of  Eurojiean  and  world  cul¬ 
ture. 
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The  publication  in  1925  of  Jose  Regio’s 
Formas  dr  Drus  r  do  Diabo  may  be  seen  as 
the  pt)int  of  departure  for  this  poetical  re¬ 
surgence.  Even  though  it  was  his  first  lxx)k, 
it  showed  great  individuality  and  original¬ 
ity  of  expression,  which  was  reasserted  even 
more  strongly  in  Biografia  (1929)  and  As 
Encruzilhadas  dr  Drus  (1936).  Jose  Regio 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  representative  fig¬ 
ure  of  his  literary  generation.  His  contribu¬ 
tion  has  not  been  limited  to  ptietry,  but  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  drama  (especially,  Jacob  r  o 
Anjo),  to  the  novel  (fogo  da  Cabra  Crga 
and  the  series  A  Vrlha  Casa,  now  in  publi¬ 
cation)  as  well  as  to  the  essay  and  criticism 
through  the  columns  of  Prrsrn^a  and  other 
publications  of  that  periwl. 

Apart  from  the  Prrsrn^a  group  and  the 
survivors  of  a  previous  generation  (such  as 
(the  late)  Teixeira  de  Pascoais,  Portugal’s 
greatest  contempr)rary  pr)ct),  there  are  a 
number  of  poets  who  have  great  spiritual 
affinity  with  Prrsrn^a,  although,  having 
grown  and  developed  in  a  different  literary 
climate,  they  do  not  actually  belong  to  the 
group.  They  include  Florbela  Espanca, 
Guilherme  de  Faria,  Amcrico  Durao,  Ma¬ 
rio  Saa,  Antonio  Boto,  Cabral  do  Nasci- 
mento,  Antonio  de  Sousa,  Jose  Gomes  Fer¬ 
reira  and  Pedro  Homem  de  Melo.  Prrsrnfa, 
however,  is  the  backbone  of  this  second 
modernist  generation  and  its  leaders  are, 
from  my  own  point  of  view,  Jose  Regio, 
Antonio  de  Navarro,  Edmundo  de  Betten¬ 
court,  Branquinho  da  Fonseca,  Carlos  Quei- 
roz,  Fausto  Jose,  Francisco  Bugalho,  Olavo 
d’E^a  Leal,  Antdnio  Pedro,  Saul  Dias  and 
— all  modesty  aside — the  present  writer.  A 
place  ought  to  be  made  for  Miguel  Torga 
and  Vitorino  Nemesio  (although  they  have 
always  shown  themselves  jealous  of  their 
independence,  as  if  the  fact  of  belonging  to 
a  particular  generation  depended  upon 
one’s  choice),  as  well  as  for  Afonso  Duarte, 
a  poet  who,  in  spite  of  belonging  by  right 
of  age  to  a  much  older  generation,  is  spirit¬ 
ually  very  much  a  part  of  Prrsrrtfa  and  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four  has  just  given  us  a  very 
up-to-date  reply  to  the  anxieties  of  our  days. 


The  Portuguese  have  an  exceptional  gift 
for  lyric  expression  and  Portugal’s  poetry, 
unlike  its  other  literary  forms,  has  always 
shown  great  originality.  Only  accidentally 
and  never  for  long  has  it  been  subjected  to 
foreign  influences.  Just  as  Futurism  did  not 
characterize  the  1915  generation  (although 
it  may  temporarily  have  adopted  this  label), 
srj  Dadaism  and  Surrealism,  although  now 
assimilated  as  elements  of  culture,  did  not 
find  disciples  in  the  present  generation,  save 
perhaps  momentarily  in  Antonio  Pedro. 
The  strength  of  our  poetry  has  always  lain 
in  the  wealth  of  inner  sources  that  feed  it, 
which  explains  how  our  group  of  self-con¬ 
fessed  modernists  can  include  poets  dealing 
with  the  most  different  subjects,  in  the  most 
different  poetical  forms — p)cts  free  from 
“schrx)!”  prejudices,  for  whom  Breton’s 
“psychic  automatism’’  has  no  more  force  of 
law  than  the  rules  of  Boileau  (although 
their  preferences  are  definitely  for  the  for¬ 
mer). 

Around  the  time  of  the  Second  World 
War — and  even  before,  in  the  atmosphere 
created  by  the  Spanish  Civil  War — Portu¬ 
gal  witnessed  the  emergence  of  a  new  lit¬ 
erary  movement  called  “Novo  Cancio- 
neiro.’’  Economic  deterioration,  the  inter¬ 
national  crisis,  the  strengthening  of  inter¬ 
nal  measures  of  coercion,  sympathy  for  the 
defenders  of  the  Republic  in  neighboring 
Spain — all  these  factors  reflected  upon  the 
generation  that  came  out  of  adolescence 
between  1935  and  1940,  and  have  produced 
many  attempts  at  “social”  poetry.  Social 
questions,  however,  find  a  better  means  of 
expression  in  the  novel,  and  to  the  novel 
many  of  our  poets  have  been  devoting  their 
activity,  including  Manuel  da  Fonseca,  Al¬ 
varo  Feijo,  Carlos  de  Oliveira,  Armindo 
Rodrigues  and  Mario  Dionisio,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  PoHbio  Gomes  dos  Santos,  who  died 
at  a  very  early  age  and  who  seemed  des¬ 
tined  to  become  the  most  legitimate  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  present  generation. 

More  or  less  at  the  same  time,  however, 
there  arose  with  Cadrrnos  dr  Porsia  (first 
published  in  1940)  a  distinctly  opposite 
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temlcncy  that  rejected  demands  for  “effi¬ 
ciency”  in  poetry  and  followed  the  principle 
that  poetry  is  its  own  excuse.  This  group  in¬ 
cludes  Jorge  de  Sena,  the  most  original  per¬ 
sonality  of  this  period,  Rui  Cinatti,  Jose 
Blanc  de  Portugal  and  Tomas  Kim.  More¬ 
over,  the  poetry  of  Sofia  de  Melo  Breyner 
Andersen  and  of  Eugenio  de  Andrade 
seems  to  me  to  have  great  affinity  with  this 
latter  tendency. 


As  to  Portugal’s  younger  {K)ets,  1  shall, 
for  reasons  of  space,  mention  only  those 
who  have  already  shown  strong  personali¬ 
ties  of  their  own:  Alexandre  O’Neill,  Osa- 
riny  de  Vasconcelos,  Maria  da  Encarna^ao 
Baptista,  Alberto  de  Lacerda,  Alexandre 
Pinheiro  Torres,  David  Mourao  Ferreira, 
Sebastiao  da  Gama,  Luiz  Amaro,  Antonio 
Ramos  Rosa  and  OisttWam  Pavia. 


IV:  The  Novel  and  the  Theater 


Ry  HERNANI  CIDADE 

From  the  high  sphere  of  ideas  and  the 
realm  of  poetry,  we  descend  to  two 
literary  genres  whose  more  general 
appeal  cannot  hut  be  accompanied  (except 
in  rare  instances)  by  a  lesser  depth  of  sig¬ 
nificance  and  intellectual  value.  The  novel 
and  the  theater  of  Portugal  very  seldom 
st)ar  above  empirical  observation  of  customs 
or  moral  and  social  preaching  to  become 
the  living  symbols  of  a  deeply  felt  vision  of 
the  world.  The  distance  between  the  intel¬ 
ligible  sphere  and  the  sensory  sphere  is  as 
great  in  literature  as  it  is  in  Plato’s  Uni¬ 
verse. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter 
of  our  century,  fiction  readers  in  Portugal 
already  had  before  them  most  of  the  per¬ 
spective  of  life,  dealt  with  at  great  length 
by  contemporary  novelists.  They  liked  the 
heathen  aestheticism  of  Teixeira  Gomes; 
they  were  impressed  by  the  somber  vision 
of  life  offered  to  them  by  Raul  Brandao, 
and  read  with  pleasure  the  works  of  An- 
tero  de  Figueiredo,  who  later  left  the  world 
that  had  given  him  inspiration  for  Os  Com- 
icos,  for  the  world  of  Catholicism,  in  which 
he  wrote  O  CJltimo  Olhar  de  Jesus  and  Non 
Sum  Dignus.  Joaquim  Lcitao  was  shifting 
from  the  peasant  realism  of  Varre-Canelhas 
to  the  aesthetic  snobbishness  of  Uma  Mul- 
her  Ciumenta,  while  Sousa  Costa  was 
launching  his  Miss  Siculo  XX  against  the 
routine  of  bourgeois  tradition  as  he  also  did 


in  his  drama  of  middle  class  life.  As  Filhas 
do  Pecado.  Manuel  Ribeiro,  deeply  stirred 
by  his  ideological  convictions  and  inflamed 
by  apostolic  spirit,  related  his  exj^eriences 
on  the  road  to  Damascus  (from  Socialism 
to  Catholicism)  in  three  novels — Catedral, 
Deserto  and  Ressurei^ao — ct)ming  back 
later  to  social  and  religious  questions  in 
Batalha  de  Somhras  and  Planicie  herdica. 

Above  all,  there  was  the  figure  of  Aqui- 
lino  Ribeiro,  first  known  to  the  public  in 
1917  with  the  publication  of  his  novel  Via 
Sinuosa,  and  later  with  his  vigorous  tales 
of  life  in  the  mountains  of  the  province  of 
Beira,  contained  in  Estrada  de  Santiago.  In 
the  preface  to  his  novel  Andam  faunos  peio 
bosque,  Aquilino  Ribeiro  expressed  his  in¬ 
tention  of  closing  what  he  called  his  “reg¬ 
ional  cycle,”  and  of  moving  to  the  city.  So 
he  did,  with  his  novel  Maria  Benigna,  but 
soon  returned  to  his  undisputed  domain, 
to  the  semi-barbarous  life,  close  to  nature, 
which  he  portrayed  in  a  book  full  of  epic 
and  social  symbolism,  Batalha  sem  Fim. 

All  these  writers  represent  the  spirit  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century. 
In  the  generation  that  followed  on  their 
tracks,  often  passing  ahead  of  them  on  the 
very  roads  that  they  had  pioneered,  the 
novelist  with  the  largest  audience  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  Ferreira  de  Castro.  His  dramatic 
experiences  as  a  poor  immigrant  in  Brazil, 
where  he  went  at  the  age  of  twelve,  are  the 
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«)urcc  of  the  two  novels  that  made  him 
famous  the  world  over — Emigrantes  and  A 
Selva.  His  other  b(K>ks,  from  Eternidade, 
dealing  with  social  questions,  to  Tempes- 
tade,  a  psychological  study  of  jealousy,  are 
less  im{X)rtant  novels,  although  technically 
well  done  and  full  of  the  author’s  generous 
trust  in  the  fundamental  gcxxlness  of  man¬ 
kind.  Curva  da  Estrada,  which  is  set  in  Ma¬ 
drid,  states  the  problem  of  {X)litical  meta- 
mor[)hoses  in  a  world  of  contradictory 
social  and  political  exj^eriments. 

Joaquim  Pa^o  d’Arcos,  who  made  his  de¬ 
but  in  19^4  with  a  volume  of  short  stories 
inspired  by  his  travels  in  Africa  and  Brazil, 
won  a  large  public  w'ith  his  series  entitled 
Crdnica  da  Vida  IJshoeta,  which  includes 
Ana  Patda,  Ansiedade,  O  Caminho  da 
Culpa  and  Espelho  de  Tres  Faces.  Whereas 
Ana  Paula  is  mainly  the  stf)ry  of  a  woman 
whose  dignity  prevails  over  her  husband’s 
moral  l)ankru[)tcy  and  her  r)wn  passion  for 
the  attorney  who  defends  him,  the  other 
IxHiks  of  this  series  depict  the  social  conflict 
that  threatens  the  established  order,  already 
shaken  by  the  moral  crisis  of  those  who 
should  l>e  the  most  interested  in  its  preser¬ 
vation.  The  stKial  outlfx)k  of  Pa^o  d’Arcos 
is  not  deep  hut  it  is  very  much  alive  and  for 
this  rcasf)n  (as  well  as  because  of  his  more 
[>erfect  technique)  Pa^o  d’Arcos  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  a  larger  audience  than, 
for  instance,  M.  de  Campf)S  Pereira,  author 
among  f)ther  lxx)ks  of  the  series  David  Pas- 
coal  and  of  the  trilogy  Came,  P'sptrito  and 
Ijhertafdo. 

But  life  is  not  confined  to  Lislx>n,  nor 
can  the  aristocracy  and  bourgeosie  be  the 
only  objects  of  interest  at  a  time  when  the 
working  classes  are  becoming  increasingly 
ccMiscious  of  their  misery  and  of  the  power 
they  hold.  There  are,  moreover,  other  and 
more  obscure  as|>ects  of  mental  life,  new 
roads  [X)inted  t)Ut  by  Freud  in  the  psycho¬ 
logical  field  and  bv  Proust  and  John  Dos 
Passos  in  the  literary  realm,  which  demand 
further  exploration.  Atnbassador  Martinho 
Nobre  de  Melo  explores  the  inner  life  of  his 
characters,  as  well  as  their  social  problems. 


in  ExperiSneta,  a  novel  with  a  cosmopolitan 
background.  Viagem  atrav6s  duns  olhos 
verdes  by  Urbano  Rodrigues  is  the  pretext 
for  a  picturesque  and  spiritual  journey 
through  Morocco.  Many  other  authors  turn 
their  attention  to  provincial  life.  In  O  Cas- 
tigo  de  Dom  Joao,  Urbano  RtxJrigues  takes 
his  readers  to  a  remote  village  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Alem  Tejo.  Caspar  Simoes  gives 
us  Uma  Histdria  de  Provtneia,  comprising 
two  novels  (Amores  Infelizes  and  Vida 
Conjugal)  while  Terra  Campa  by  Noel 
Teles  (M.  Teles  de  Carvalho)  takes  us 
again  to  Alem  Tejo  with  a  story  of  which 
the  central  figure  is  a  horse.  Virgilio  Gr)din- 
ho  places  the  action  of  O  Calcanhar  do 
Mundo  in  the  sierras  of  Ifeira,  while  Tomas 
de  Figueiredo  causes  his  character,  a  mis¬ 
anthropic  engineer  in  “the  wolf’s  den’’ 
(Na  Toca  do  Loho)  to  evoke  the  past  of 
his  family,  rather  than  to  comment  on  the 
rare  incidents  he  encounters  there.  Hugo 
Rocha,  who  already  described  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  0|X)rto  in  Paixao  e  Morte  dum 
Romdntico,  finds  a  setting  for  his  Gentio 
Branco  in  an  obscure  s}X)t  on  the  banks  of 
the  Minho.  Other  novels  worth  mention¬ 
ing  include  A  Folha  de  Parra  by  Tomas 
(>)la^o,  a  gifted  novelist  wasting  away  his 
talent  in  journalism,  Md  Sorte  by  Ruy  de 
Sant’Elmo  and  Aldeia  Nova  by  Manuel  da 
Fonseca  (as  well  as  novels  of  a  social  char¬ 
acter  by  the  latter  author). 

Life  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  is  por¬ 
trayed  by  Vitorino  Nemesio  in  two  novels, 
Mau  Tempo  no  Canal  and  Varanda  de 
Pilatos,  which  are  truly  captivating  in  their 
realistic  atmosphere  and  expressive  style, 
and  by  Baltasar  Lopes  in  Chiquinho.  Re¬ 
cent  lxx)ks  alx)ut  Portuguese  life  abroad  in¬ 
clude  Ana,  a  Kalunga  by  Hipdlito  Raposo, 
O  Veneno  do  Sol  by  Fernanda  de  Castro, 
Sol  dos  Trdpicos  bv  Henrique  Galvao, 
Novela  Africana  by  Juliao  Quint  inha.  Nova 
Largada  by  Augusto  Casimiro,  Terra  Mor- 
ta  by  Castro  Soromenho.  And  the  attrac¬ 
tion  that  the  unknown  has  always  had  is 
once  more  underscored  by  J.  Osorio  de 
Oliveira  in  a  short  novel  entitled  Aventura. 
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That  the  anxieties  and  conflicts  of  our 
times  have  spread  to  the  smallest  centers  of 
population  is  shown  with  acute  intelligence 
by  Virgilio  Ferreira,  of  whose  many  works 
I  shall  only  mention  Mudan^a,  remarkable 
for  its  literary  technique.  And  Jose  Rcgio, 
the  revered  p)et,  moralist,  and  author  of  the 
novel  O  Principe  con  Orelhas  de  Burro, 
pcjints  out  in  Velha  Casa  and  Raizes  do  Fu- 
turo  the  underlying  revolutionary  spirit  of 
a  little  provincial  corner,  where  people  and 
things  are  buried  under  the  weight  and 
prestige  of  tradition. 

Two  novels  published  in  1932,  Pascoa 
Feliz  by  Rodrigues  Migueis  (now  living 
in  the  United  States)  and  FJoi  by  Caspar 
Simoes,  represent  the  first  attempts  to  ex¬ 
plore  in  fictional  form  the  somber  depths  of 
inner  life.  Nome  de  Guerra  by  Almada 
Negreiros,  Pantano  by  Caspar  Simoes  and 
Adolescentes  by  C^asais  Monteiro  are  novels 
without  plot,  attempts  at  describing  lives 
without  incidents,  on  a  higher  plane,  where 
the  characters  seek  and  find  their  spiritual 
liberation.  Several  university  professors 
have  chosen  the  novel  form  to  convey  to  the 
reader  their  own  inner  experiences  or  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  life  around  them:  Fidelino 
de  Figuciredo  with  his  novel  Sob  a  Cinza 
do  Tedio,  Henrique  de  Vilenha  with  his 
series  Jeronimo  Valverde,  and  Vieira  de 
Almeida  in  his  rather  more  orthodox  novel 
Parabola  Viva. 

1  he  crisis  of  the  modern  conscience  on 
the  higher  plane  of  ideas,  feelings,  and  in¬ 
stitutions  has  been  the  source  of  a  whole 
gamut  of  literary  endeavors.  I  shall  recall 
Augusto  da  Costa  with  his  novels  about  the 
decadence  of  the  family,  such  as  Solar  Aban- 
donado,  and  others  in  which  he  seeks  to  re¬ 
construct  historical  atmosphere,  such  as 
Aldeia  Rica  and  Senhora  Menina.  I  must 
also  recall  the  works  of  Francisco  Costa  (A 
Gar^a  e  a  Serpente,  Revolta  da  came  and 
Cdrcere  Invisivel)  in  which,  with  a  perfect 
balance  of  thought  and  plot,  of  purpose  and 
technique,  the  author  advocates  spiritual 
liberation  through  a  return  to  Christianity. 


Transcending  individual  or  family  prob¬ 
lems  are  those  of  s<Kiety,  dealt  with  by  the 
so-called  “neo-realistic”  novelists,  who  are 
presenting  them  in  tragic  and  painful  clar¬ 
ity.  There  is  a  tremendous  difference  be¬ 
tween  life  on  the  Douro  such  as  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  Sousa  Costa’s  Ixxtks,  and  the 
realities  which  bring  tears  to  our  eyes  in 
reading,  for  instance,  A  Vindima  by  Miguel 
Torga,  a  great  poet  turned  novelist,  or  Al¬ 
ves  Redol’s  “Port-Wine  Cycle” — Horizonte 
Cerrado  and  Os  Homens  e  as  Sombras. 
These  novels,  as  well  as  the  short  stories  of 
Torga  and  Pina  de  Morais,  bring  us  in  even 
darker  colors  the  somlxrr  misery  and  bar¬ 
barism  already  sketched  in  the  works  of 
Aquilino.  Other  lxx)ks  by  Alves  Rc<lol,  de¬ 
scribing  the  life  of  the  lalx)rcrs  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tagus,  are  Gaibeiis.  Avieiros  anil 
Fanga.  These  works  find  a  parallel  in  the 
novels  of  Assis  Fsfxrran^i,  Servidao  aiul 
Genie  de  Bern,  where  the  author  takes  the 
reader  from  the  toil  and  suffering  of  the 
country  to  the  shady  tleals  closed  in  the 
luxury  and  comfort  of  the  upjx'r  classes. 
And  there  are  more:  Minas  de  Sdo  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Casa  de  Malta  by  Fernando  Na- 
mora,  who  in  his  earlier  lxM)k,  Fogo  na 
Noite  Escura,  on  the  life  of  students  at 
Q)imbra,  had  already  cast  aside  the  pic¬ 
turesque  to  plunge  into  studies  of  stxrial  and 
psychological  problems;  Esteiros  by  Soeiro 
Pereira  Gomes,  a  young  author,  premature¬ 
ly  taken  by  death,  who  was  the  first  to  write 
alx)ut  the  life  of  street  urchins,  the  only  life 
he  really  knew  from  personal  ex[)erience; 
Casa  na  Puna  and  Alcateia  by  Carlos  de 
Oliveira;  A  Fabrica  da  Rua  sem  Nome  by 
Cunha  e  Sa.  All  these  Ixxjks  reflect  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Brazilian  social  novel,  es- 
[)ecially  of  Jorge  Amado.  They  remain, 
nevertheless,  true  to  the  realities  of  P{)rtu- 
guese  life,  although  they  may  see  it  from 
one  p<jint  of  view  alone  and  express  it  with 
little  or  no  concern  for  style  or  form. 

I  should  like  to  end  the  first  part  of  this 
chapter  with  a  few  words  about  women 
fiction  writers.  Fernanda  de  Castro,  who 
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has  been  mentioned  before,  describes  in 
Maria  da  Lua,  Sorte  and  Ratz  Funda,  true 
characters  in  their  true  environments.  Ade¬ 
laide  Felix,  in  Gnto  da  Terra,  tells  of  the 
plains  Hooded  and  enriched  by  the  Tagus 
and  the  pride  of  the  peasants  that  work 
them.  In  No  Estoril,  una  noche  igual  a 
tantas  Maria  Archer  studies  the  moral  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  man  from  the  country  who  loses 
his  head  in  the  capital,  and  in  another  of 
her  many  l)(X)ks,  Ela  Era  Apenas  Mulher, 
courageously  faces  the  problem  of  sexual 
relations  inhibited  by  modesty  and  conven¬ 
tion.  Etclvina  Lopes  de  Almeida,  in  Bia 
Calatrdia,  gives  her  readers  a  true  picture  of 
life  in  Alem  Tejo.  In  t/w  Fio  de  Miisica  by 
Kaquel  Bastos,  and  in  Rapariga,  an  admir¬ 
able  first  novel  by  Ester  de  Lemos,  we  find 
feminine  kindness  and  tenderness,  fine 
(xjwers  of  observation  and  natural  fluency, 
uns^Kiiled  by  rhetoric. 

Plays,  even  more  than  novels,  depend 
upon  the  favor  of  the  public,  who  thus  not 
only  contribute  to  the  material  success  of 
the  theater,  but  also  help  to  determine  spir¬ 
itual  trends.  Portugal  has  but  two  cities 
capable  of  supplying  daily  audiences  for  the 
legitimate  stage,  which  explains  the  de¬ 
ficiencies,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
pointed  out  as  long  ago  as  1858  by  Henri 
Lionnet  in  his  book  thMtre  portugais: 
lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  authors  and 
protlucers,  their  timidity  with  regard  to  any 
bold  originality,  their  preference  for  plays 
whose  success  is  guaranteed  by  the  absence 
of  anything  unusual  or  controversial.  The 
only  exceptions  have  been  the  experiments 
carried  out  within  the  limits  of  their  pos¬ 
sibilities,  by  the  company  of  the  National 
Theater  (Amelia  Rey  Cttla^o — Robles  Mon- 
teiro). 

Nevertheless,  it  is  (X)ssible  to  speak  of  a 
Portuguese  theater,  that  is,  a  theater  reflect¬ 
ing  Portuguese  collective  life.  Among  mod¬ 
ern  plays  and  playwrights  we  recall  the  late 


Alfredo  Cortes  and  his  plays  Zilda,  Td-mar, 
Lodo  and  Domus;  Carlos  Selvagcm,  who 
with  Entre  Giestas  began  a  career  that  has 
not  been  without  triumphs;  Ramada  Curto, 
author  of  Sol  Poente;  Pa^o  d’Arcos’s  Pau¬ 
lina  Vestida  de  Azul;  Caspar  Simoes,  with 
his  Vestido  de  Noiva;  Fascinofao  by  Vir¬ 
ginia  Vitorino;  Desencontro,  by  A.  Viera 
Pinto.  The  thddtre  de  moeurs  includes  reg¬ 
ional  plays  (such  as,  for  instance,  Lobos  by 
Francisco  Lagc  and  J.  Correia  de  Oliveira) 
and  plays  upon  the  moral  crisis  of  our 
times,  such  as  O  Caso  do  Dia,  Recompensa 
and  Malta  Provavel  by  Ramada  Curto,  or 
Consciencia  by  the  same  author,  a  clever 
comment  on  the  international  situation 
preceding  the  Second  World  War.  In  A 
Farsa  do  Amor,  Carlos  Selvagcm  and  Hcn- 
rique  Galvao  lambaste  present-day  morals. 
Relations  between  management  and  labor 
arc  the  subject  of  plays  such  as  Camaradas, 
by  Virginia  Vitorino,  and  Inimigo  by  Cris- 
tiano  Lima,  who,  because  of  his  social  atti¬ 
tude,  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  nco-rcalism  in  the  theater.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  colonics  supply  a  background  for 
plays  such  as  O  Velo  de  Oiro  by  Henrique 
Galvao;  Telmo,  O  Aventureiro  by  Carlos 
Selvagcm,  and  Degredados,  in  which  Vir¬ 
ginia  Vitorino  pr)ints  out  the  dangers  loom¬ 
ing  over  Portugal’s  colonial  domains. 

A  more  ambitious  theater  has  been  at- 
temped  by  some  of  our  imaginative  writers 
and  poets,  mostly  in  dramas  written  more 
to  be  read  than  to  be  presented  on  the  stage, 
such  as  Cadeira  de  Verdade  by  Ramada 
Curto;  Gladiadores  by  A.  Cortes;  Terra 
Firma  and  Mar  by  Miguel  Torga;  Quando 
o  Mar  Galgou  a  Terra  by  A.  Cortes  Rodri¬ 
gues;  O  Indesejado,  a  tragedy  in  verse  by 
Jorge  de  Sena;  El-Rei  D.  Sebastiao  and 
Jacob  e  o  An  jo  by  Jose  Regio.  Don  Quixote, 
who  inspired  Joao  de  Castro  Osorio  to  write 
his  tragi-comedy  O  Baptismo  de  D.  Qui¬ 
xote,  also  appears  in  Dulcinea  ou  a  Oltima 
Aventura  de  D.  Quixote  by  Carlos  Sclva- 
gcm. 


V:  Conclusions 


By  JOS£  MARINHO,  ADOLFO  CASAIS  MONTEIRO 
and  HERNANI  CIDADE 


ROM  the  foregoing  we  can  conclude 
that: 

I.  Considering  the  narrow  boun¬ 
daries  in  which  intellectual  life  can  develop 
in  Portugal,  a  small  country  with  eight  mil¬ 
lion  inhabitants  and  an  agricultural  poverty 
which  forces  her  jjeople  to  emigrate,  we 
ought  not  to  stress  deficiencies  so  much  as 
positive  accomplishments  that  reveal  intrin¬ 
sic  values  and  triumphs  over  external  diffi¬ 
culties.  It  is  logical,  however,  that  such  tri¬ 
umphs  must  necessarily  be  limited,  except 
for  a  few  cases  of  very  exceptional  talents 
that  do  not  require  comfort  or  stimulation. 

2.  For  the  reasons  stated  above,  creative 
activities  in  Portugal,  both  in  the  medita¬ 
tive  and  the  fictional  fields,  are  character¬ 
ized  more  by  subtlety  of  intuition  than  by 
mctho<lical  application  or  trained  intellect. 
That  is  why  our  lyrics  are  incomparable. 
Nonetheless,  although  in  critical  and  philo- 
sf)phical  essays,  short  stories  or  stage  dia¬ 
logues,  Portuguese  writers  often  reveal  as¬ 
tonishing  talent,  we  find  but  few  long  and 
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“Juan  R.  Iguiniz,  Director  of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional, 
writes  of  the  many  ways  in  which  Mexico  has  lost 
much  of  its  bibliographic  patrimony  over  the  centuries. 
He  lists  collections  of  various  Indian  and  Colonial 
source-materials  which  have  been  sold  abroad  or 
stolen,  shows  how  these  losses  still  continue,  and  sug¬ 
gests  measures  which  might  put  a  stop  to  what  he 
calls  a  ‘verdadero  desastre.’  ” 

Hispania. 


systematic  treatises,  novels  with  powerful 
and  balanced  structure  or  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking  dramas. 

3.  The  habit  im^xised  by  circumstances 
of  depending  almost  exclusively  upon  one’s 
own  possibilities  has  sharpened  in  the 
Portuguese  author  a  subjectivism  which 
finds  expression  in  the  freedom  of  form  and 
style  of  the  morlern  novel.  The  boundaries 
fixed  by  realistic  theories  have  been  broken, 
to  make  way  for  a  return  to  the  romantic 
prcKcss  of  experience  persr)nally  lived  by 
the  author,  who  sometimes  not  only  ex¬ 
presses  his  own  feelings  or  ideas,  but  offers 
the  public  an  entire  perkxl  of  his  actual  life. 
This  is  why  great  poets  have  sought  in 
fiction  a  way  to  explain  that  part  of  their 
real  or  mental  life  that  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pressed  within  the  syncopated  form  of 
poetry;  and  that  is  why  there  is  hardly  a 
social,  political  or  religious  ideology  that 
has  not  sought  in  fiction  a  means  of  propa¬ 
ganda. 

Lisbon 


halica  reports  an  increased  enrolment  in  Italian 
courses  in  1953.  The  University  of  California  at  Berk¬ 
eley  continued  to  hold  first  place  with  550  students. 
Other  large  enrolments  were  Bnx^lyn  College  318, 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  265,  Columbia 
University  235,  Boston  University  190,  University  of 
Toronto  180,  John  Carroll  University  162,  Harvard 
and  Rutgers  each  97,  the  Universities  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  each  93,  Smith  College  91. 


Modern  Literary  Forms  and 
Currents  in  Greece 


Hy  HENRIETTE  AVATANGHELOS 

The  general  nature  of  Greek  life  and 
of  the  literary  production  expressing 
it  during  the  past  twenty-five  years* 

IS  on  the  whole  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  new  start.  The  participation  of  Greece  in 
the  First  World  War  served  to  lift  her  out 
of  the  Balkan  framework.  Brought  into 
contact  with  other  countries,  she  became 
“Eurojiean.”  This  attitude  was  singularly 
strengthened  by  her  entry  into  the  Second 
World  War  at  a  truly  critical  moment  on 
the  side  of  those  who  would  later  constitute 
“The  Western  World,”  that  part  of  the 
world  cherishing  respect  for  democratic 
tradition. 

With  regard  to  domestic  policy,  the 
change  is  one  of  reaching  maturity.  The 
Cireeks  see  governmental  problems  in  a 
more  {xisitive  light.  Accepted  in  1935,  the 
very  democratic  constitutional  monarchy 
has  been  their  rallying  point  in  the  struggle 
which  they  victoriously  carried  forth  from 
1944  to  1949  to  esca{)e  the  clutches  of  the 
Eastern  bl(K.  The  question  of  regime  is  no 
longer  an  issue. 

The  factor  which  has  dominated  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  life  of  Greece  during  these 
same  years  has  been  the  influx,  after  the 
disaster  in  Asia  Minor,  of  a  mass  of  refugees 
representing  one-fourth  of  her  population. 
They  had  to  be  helped,  housed  and  made 
productive;  however,  they  constituted  a 
healthy,  vigorous  group  of  people  who, 
when  rehabilitated,  were  destined  to  make 
their  own  contribution  to  Greek  life,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  field  of  literature.  A  sizeable 
international  loan,  followed  by  others,  was 
to  make  jxjssible  a  large  public  works  pro- 

*  This  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  trends  and  move- 
ments  in  the  world's  various  national  literatures  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twenty-five  years. — TAe  Edttori. 


gram  and  the  inauguration  of  new  methods 
of  soil  conservation  and  development  of 
natural  resources.  Conditions  favoring  in¬ 
dustrialization  developed  and  a  working 
class  was  born,  giving  rise  to  certain  social 
problems.  The  patriarchal  structure  of 
Greek  society  began  to  disappear  and  social 
life  began  to  assume  patterns  known  in 
other  countries. 

These  few  introductory  remarks  arc 
necessary  to  show  that  Greece  has  had  her 
particular  problems  which  have  been  added 
to  those  of  all  the  nations  during  the  time 
between  the  two  wars.  These  problems  have 
retarded  the  birth  of  the  literary  movement 
we  wish  to  consider;  in  addition,  they  have 
influenced  it. 

Before  speaking  of  the  intellectual 
achievements  of  Greece,  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  consider  another  problem  particular 
to  this  country:  that  of  the  language.  The 
preceding  period  had  witnessed  the  triumph 
of  the  spoken  language  (demotic)  over  the 
so<allcd  pure  language  (catharivoussa) . 
From  that  time  on  literary  prose  was  given 
over  to  the  demotic  and  catharivoussa  was 
used  for  scarcely  anything  other  than  docu¬ 
ments  and  texts  of  an  official  or  academic 
nature.  This  demotic  language,  however, 
rich  in  imagery  and  suited  to  poetry  and 
the  expression  of  feelings,  turned  out  to  be 
inadequate  to  meet  the  new  needs  of  the 
literature  of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  a 
literature  whose  domain  has  been  fully 
enlarged  and  renewed.  As  soon  as  litera¬ 
ture  became  cosmopolitan,  this  language, 
adapted  as  it  was  to  “ethographic”  litera¬ 
ture,  to  the  nouvelle,  and  to  poetry,  dis¬ 
played  a  dearth  of  means  to  express  man  in 
general,  his  uneasiness,  his  aspirations,  the 
subtle  movement  of  modern  thought.  What 
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was  the  outcome?  Each  author  explored 
his  resources  as  he  saw  ht.  Some  fell  back 
on  foreign  languages;  others,  with  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  inhnitc  resources  of  the 
Greek  language  throughout  its  entire  his¬ 
tory,  delved  into  its  very  sources  in  order 
to  express  themselves.  They  boldly  im- 
jxjrted  their  findings  into  the  necessarily 
impoverished  vocabulary  of  a  people  who 
had  remained  for  four  centuries  in  servi¬ 
tude  and  ignorance. 

A  certain  anarchy,  a  chaotic  search  re¬ 
sulted  from  all  this.  One  could  only  say  that 
the  writers  were  working  with  the  idea  in 
mind  of  giving  their  country  a  common 
language  which  would  smack  neither  of  the 
{)hilosopher,  nor  the  savant,  nor  the  novelist, 
nor  the  poet,  and  would  be  accessible  to  all. 
This  anarchy  has  not  been  too  helpful  in 
raising  the  intellectual  level  of  the  people 
and  in  bringing  them  into  contact  with 
literature. 


Up  until  the  first  part  of  the  period 
between  the  wars,  Greek  prose  literature 
was  almost  entirely  concerned  with  the 
study  of  manners  and  customs  (ethogra- 
phy).  It  was  especially  concerned  with 
Greek  rustic  life  in  its  exterior  and  pictures¬ 
que  aspects.  The  nouvelle  was  the  preferred 
form.  The  best  in  this  period  is  represented 
by  the  prose  writers  G.  Vizyinos,  Al.  Papa- 
diamantis,  A.  Karkavitsas,  J.  Kondylakis, 
Theotokis,  etc. 

In  1929,  there  appeared  an  essay,  “Esprit 
libre”  by  G.  Theotokas,  in  which  the  ideas 
of  the  new  generation  of  writers  were 
expressed  in  a  revolutionary  manner.  They 
revolted  against  the  routine  nature  of  Greek 
prose,  against  its  limited  scope;  they  de¬ 
manded  “broad  horizons”  and  “pure  air.” 
These  young  men  of  letters,  the  “generation 
of  1930,”  were  going  to  effect  the  change; 
they  were  called  upon,  as  was  the  country 
itself,  to  enter  into  closer  contact  with 
Europe.  Many  of  them  had  studied  or 
traveled  in  Europe;  they  had  gotten  a 
glimpse  of  the  vaster  horizons  of  the  litera¬ 


ture  of  their  times.  All  of  them,  more  or 
less,  were  swept  along  by  the  great  literary 
currents  which  were  flowing  more  directly 
toward  their  country;  they  liecamc  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  problems  and  in  the  efforts  of 
Eurofie.  They  ceased  to  study  “the  (»reek” 
in  his  outward  aspects  which  distinguish 
him  from  other  {copies.  On  the  contrary, 
they  sought,  while  sjieaking  of  the  jicople 
and  things  of  their  country,  to  extract  and 
to  express  what  the  people  they  dcscrilx:il 
possessed  by  way  of  general  and  universal 
characteristics  and  to  make  them  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  “world-wide”  life.  Regional  litera¬ 
ture  gave  way  to  cosmopilitan  literature. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  a  waning  of  the 
nouvelle  in  favor  of  the  novel  which  the 
young  authors  were  going  to  explore  in  all 
of  its  genres  and  techniques:  the  cosmo 
{xilitan  novel,  the  roman-fleuve,  interior 
monologue,  genres  related  to  those  favored 
by  Proust,  Wolf,  Code,  Sartre,  etc. 

Within  this  general  framework,  starting 
from  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  mani¬ 
festo  of  1929,  (jrcek  writers  were  to  follow 
paths  so  diverse  that  it  is  difficult  to  discern 
the  general  trends,  not  to  mention  schiKils. 

“Our  present-day  literature,”  said  the 
essayist  Xefloudas,  “is,  in  reality,  a  sum  of 
individual  cases.”  We  would,  however,  like 
to  try  to  group  together  a  few  names  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  without  concealing 
from  ourselves  the  arbitrary  nature  of  this 
embryo-like  classification. 

Let  us  first  name  a  group  of  writers  whf) 
go  their  way  following  their  own  particular 
esthetic  codes.  There  we  shall  find  Photis 
Kondoglou  who  was  Ixirn  in  Asia  Minor 
and  came  to  CJreece  as  a  displaced  |)erson 
in  1922.  He  is  a  painter  and  a  writer  who, 
in  both  his  arts,  l(X)ks  upon  the  world  with 
a  Byzantine  and  Oriental  ascetic  conscience 
centered  in  orthodoxy.  He  escaj)es  from  the 
present  into  an  imaginary  ascetic  world  that 
he  describes  with  charming  stf)ries  whose 
|)crsonnages  resemble  his  saints’  lives. 
“Pedro  ('azas”  leads  us  into  the  world  of 
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sca-rovcrs.  The  other  works,  “The  God 
Konanos,”  “The  Ancient  Men  of  the 
Orient,”  are  written  in  the  same  enchanting, 
sober  and  engaging  style  which  gives  the 
reader  the  impression  of  being  a  child  to 
whom  a  fairy  story  is  being  told.  Kondoglou 
loves  the  world  of  the  past;  however,  one 
always  feels  that  he  is  well  informed  on  the 
events  of  his  own  time. 

Though  they  sotin  broke  away  from  him, 
(k>stis  Hastias  and  Pantelis  Prevelakis  re¬ 
tain  something  of  his  influence,  at  least  the 
preoccupation  with  style,  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  resTiurces  of  the  language  and  a 
subtle  sense  of  Cireek-ness.  Costis  Bastias 
told  stories  of  fish  and  pirates  before  going 
off  into  a  certain  mysticism.  Pantelis  Preve¬ 
lakis,  artist,  thinker  and  narrator,  is  also 
fimd  of  the  past  which  he  evokes  in  a  lyric 
prose  and  in  a  style  of  studied  simplicity. 
He  has  es[iecially  delved  into  the  history  of 
his  native  island  Crete  (“Tale  of  a  City,” 
“Unhappy  Oete,”  “The  Cretan”),  whose 
life  he  describes  through  the  struggle  which 
brought  its  lilteration.  With  his  (xilished 
style  which  is  stripjjed  of  ornamentation 
and  his  language,  a  model  of  unity,  he 
forcefully  evokes  the  great  throngs  of  hu¬ 
manity,  the  world  and  nature. 

There  is  no  trace  of  a  “schfxil”  in  the 
groupings  that  will  follow,  simply  a  certain 
bond  between  tendencies  followed  or  works 
produced.  So  we  come  to  CJeorges  Theo- 
tokas,  a  man  of  broad  general  culture,  the 
author  of  the  aforementioned  1929  mani¬ 
festo,  and  other  writers  of  similar  cultural 
attainments  who  wanted  at  all  costs  to  lift 
Greek  literature  out  of  its  rut.  G.  Theotokas 
wanted  to  renovate  the  novel.  “I  shall  not 
im|X)se,”  he  said,  “upon  this  fictional  base  a 
story  which  will  confine  it  like  a  prison, 
that  is  to  say,  a  licginning,  a  middle  and  an 
end. ...  I  want  to  let  it  go  where  it  will,  to 
flow  like  life.”  He  wrote  in  this  vein  “Argo,” 
a  fresco  of  (X)litical  and  social  life; 
“I^mon,”  in  which  the  uneasiness  and 
nervousness  of  the  modern  Greek  creative 
spirit  vibrates,  tormented  and  frustrated; 
and  “Leonis,”  a  pjctic  novel  of  adolescence. 


X.  Lefcoparides  exhibits  in  “Horizons” 
Proustian  tendencies.  Cleon  Parascos  in¬ 
dulges  in  introspection,  writes  confessions 
with  finesse,  an  “Autobiography”  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  studies  and  literary  essays  which 
reveal  his  cultural  background  and  his 
qualities  of  thinker  and  critic. 

We  could  group  the  following  authors 
together  as  novelists  whose  principal  aim  is 
story  telling: 

M.  Karagatsis,  the  most  prolific,  who  is 
endowed  with  a  great  imagination  stem¬ 
ming  from  realism  to  which  he  adds  humor 
and  sometimes  lyricism.  In  “Colonel  Liap- 
kine”  and  in  his  roman-ftcuve,  “Getting 
Used  to  the  Sun”  he  is  concerned  with  the 
transformations  wrought  in  Nordic  tem¬ 
peraments  transplanted  to  a  Greek  climate. 
Full  of  life  and  vigor,  his  jjersrmnages  over¬ 
flow  with  vitality;  they  follow  their  in¬ 
stincts  and  their  feelings.  Among  his  other 
novels  let  us  cite  “Lost  Island,”  “Blood  Lost 
and  Won,”  etc.,  etc. 

Thanassis  Petsalis,  of  the  Athenian  up¬ 
per  middle  class,  studies  this  milieu  and  the 
growth  of  a  family  through  three  genera¬ 
tions  (“(ienerations.  Strong  and  Weak”). 
“The  Human  Adventure,”  and  “The 
Magus  and  the  Gifts”  are  in  the  same  vein, 
showing  Athenian  high  sfxiety  freed  from 
the  bonds  of  old  traditions  and  living  in  a 
truly  cosmo[)olitan  atmosphere.  But  “The 
Mavrolykis”  and  “The  Bell  of  Holy  Trin¬ 
ity”  show  us  an  entirely  different  facet  of 
the  author’s  talent.  In  the  first,  a  two- 
volume  work,  there  unfolds  before  us  a  his¬ 
toric  fresco  of  the  life  of  a  Greek  family 
during  the  Turkish  domination.  Petsalis 
recounts  with  vigor  and  soberness  the  life 
of  a  nation  struggling  for  its  existence.  He 
has  the  gift  of  being  able  to  present  masses 
and  collective  psychological  movements. 

Elie  Venezis,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor 
whose  inspiration  is  deeply  poetic,  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  “Serenity,”  “Eolian  Land,”  and 
“Exodus”  with  the  arrival  and  settlement 
of  the  refugees  who  streamed  into  Greece 
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in  1922.  Their  drama  unfolds  in  a  calm 
atmosphere,  thanks  to  the  gentleness  of 
.soul,  the  patience  and  the  resignation  of 
nearly  all  of  these  uprcxjted  [)eople.  One 
senses  an  intuitive  conception  of  life,  not  in 
keeping  with  our  logic,  and  yet  |)crsuasive. 

As  a  novelist,  Stratis  Myrivilis,  alst)  from 
Asia  Minor,  is  more  in  harmony  with  the 
tendencies  of  former  times  hy  virtue  of  his 
almost  exclusive  love  of  things  Grecian.  He 
studies  (ireek  life  and  its  popular  rtxjts 
(“The  Sch(K)l  Teacher  with  CJolden  Eyes,” 
“Basil  the  Albanian,”  “The  Gorgon  Pana- 

Thassos  C>astanakis,  a  Greek  novelist  liv¬ 
ing  in  Paris,  finds  himself  in  a  distinctly 
liuro|^)ean  atmosphere  and  his  figures  are 
those  one  would  have  met  in  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  world  after  the  First  World 
War.  He  has,  nonetheless,  a  deep  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  (ireek  soul  and  of  the  reality  of 
(ireek  life.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
“Princes,”  “Eurojie’s  (irand  Ball,”  “The 
Race  of  Men,”  “The  Mysteries  of  Iking 
(ireek,”  “UpjXT  Middle  Class,”  etc. 

StK'ial  questions  as  they  arise  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  world,  the  problems  resulting  from  the 
enslavement  of  man  to  the  machine  are 
given  little  place  in  (ireek  literature  for  the 
reason  that  industry  in  (irccce  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  Still  a  largely  agricultural  country, 
it  does  not  have  a  working  class  which  con¬ 
stitutes  compact  masses  able  to  provide  cer¬ 
tain  regions  with  a  particular  tempo  of  life. 
However,  P.  Pieros  depicts  with  pessimistic 
realism  men  who  have  no  place  in  the  sun 
(“Toubeki,  the  Man  Who  Lost  Self”).  N. 
Katiphoras  does  likewise  with  ironic  dis- 
[xisition  (“The  Square”;  “Satan’s  Dictator¬ 
ship).  Mine  (ialatce  Kazantzakis  is  also 
inspired  hy  stKial  problems  (“Men  and 
Women”)  like  V.  Daskalakis  who  studies  a 
little  fx'asant  forced  into  the  mines,  and 
Paul  Floros  who  composes  romans  H  th^se 
on  contemporary  sfKiety. 

Let  us  form  another  categorv  of  war  lit¬ 
erature.  The  war  of  1914-191H  left  only  two 


Ixxiks:  “Life  in  the  Tomb”  hy  Myrivilis 
shows  pacifist  tendencies.  It  is  written  with 
cynicism,  realism  and  .sometimes  lyricism. 
“No.  hy  Elie  V’enezis,  is  a  somlKr 

account  of  captivity,  written  almost  in 
secret,  yet  surprisingly  evtxrative. 

The  last  war  stirred  the  Greek  |)eople, 
who  participated  in  it  in  a  most  spirited 
manner,  much  more  profoundly.  W'ith  the 
long  enemy  (x;cupation  which  followed,  it 
is  the  central  theme  of  countless  Ixxiks.  (L 
Thcotakas,  Stratis  Doucas,  J.  Beratis, 
Xefloudas,  Loukis  Acritas,  Zalacostas,  and 
others  sjieak  of  the  campaign  of  Pindus  in 
1940-41,  giving  a  synthetic  and  living  sur¬ 
vey  of  this  great  epic  of  our  {K*opIe.  All 
these  Ixxiks  have  this  in  common:  they 
reveal  the  essence  of  (ireek  patriotism,  a 
love  of  the  native  land,  s|X)ntaneou.s,  natural 
and  filial,  like  the  love  of  a  child  for  its 
mother. 

And  let  us  not  overhxik  a  certain  group 
of  women  writers:  Tatiana  Stavrou,  whose 
frame  of  reference  is  in  the  catastrophe  in 
Asia  Minor;  Lilika  Nakou,  who  is  pre- 
(Kcupied  with  blemishes  on  the  Ixxly  [xilitic; 
Helle  Daskalakis  whose  tenderness  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  children,  and  Irene 
rAthenienne,  whose  works  are  lyric,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  symixilism. 

And  now  to  individual  cases.  .M.  j. 
Panayotojxiulos  is  a  critic,  essayi.st,  traveler 
and  noveli.st  whose  mind  is  .studious  and 
(icnsive,  whose  temjierament  lacks  a  cer¬ 
tain  sjxintaneity.  He  is,  alxivc  all,  intellec¬ 
tual,  well  balanced  and  painstaking  in  his 
art  (“Two  and  the  Night,”  “A  Simple 
Life,”  “Pri.soner”).  Oismas  Politis  worships 
beauty  and  creates  in  his  novels,  “The 
W(X)d  of  the  Lemon  Tree”  and  “Hecate,” 
a  world  in  which  it  reigns.  Angelos  Ter- 
sakis  is  an  excellent  technician  of  the  novel 
who  is  pretx:cu{)ied  with  present-day  prob¬ 
lems  of  humanity;  he  studies  the  history  of 
a  family  during  the  |>eri(xl  lx*tw'ecn  the  two 
wars  (“Refugees”  and  “The  Decadence  of 
the  Sklep”).  In  “The  Mauve  ('itv”  he  is 
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concerned  with  {xroplc  of  the  workaday 
world  who  are  caught  between  traditional 
morality  and  the  demands  of  modern  life. 

All  of  the  authors  that  we  have  cited  are 
living  and  very  active.  Among  the  youngest 
we  would  jKjint  out  those  prominent  in  the 
forward  march  of  present-day  prose:  Th. 
Athanassiadis  expresses  the  fluidity  of  psy¬ 
chic  states;  Ch.  Levandas  is  influenced  like 
Skarimhas  by  Knut  Hamsun;  Jean  Faki- 
anakis  follows  modern  techniques  and  in 
his  novel  “Lands  of  the  South”  shows  great 
disregard  for  chronological  order  of  events; 
Asteris  Kovvatzis  is  drawn  toward  folklore 
and  makes  well  defined  tyjies  of  humanity 
emerge  from  his  pages.  His  novel  “Cxiuntry 
Feople”  is  only  a  succession  of  episodes. 
Jean  Manglis,  influenced  by  Russian  pessi¬ 
mism  in  his  stories  of  spinge  fishermen 
(“Cursed  by  the  Sea”)  and  in  “Through 
the  Mud,”  writes  forceful  and  evocative 
works  of  imagination. 

It  is  nearly  always  through  the  medium 
of  the  short  story  that  the  young  authors 
start  out.  At  present  they  are  exprimenting 
in  this  form  with  rather  inconsistent  sur¬ 
realistic  and  existentialistic  techniques. 
Many  of  them  are  giving  up  the  conven¬ 
tional  novel  form  and  leaving  it  to  the 
reader  to  discover  or  jierhaps  to  create  the 
bond  lictween  the  scenes  they  descrilie. 

All  in  all,  there  has  been  little  originality 
m  new  forms  of  prose  literature.  It  has 
acquired  breadth  and  depth;  it  has  become 
cosmopditan  but  has  created  nothing  in 
these  areas,  either  in  form  or  idea.  It  is 
prhaps  UK)  much  to  ask  in  twenty-five 
years  of  the  literature  of  a  country  that  has 
just  entered  upin  the  international  scene. 

In  addition  to  narrators,  novelists,  short 
story  writers,  the  same  priod  witnessed  the 
birth  of  many  new  literary  genres:  studies, 
works  of  criticism  and  essays  revealed  their 
authors’  sense  of  respnsibility  and  their 
mission  as  well  as  their  excellent  general 
background  and  their  absolute  harmony 
with  the  world  in  ail  its  vastness.  It  is  still 
t(K)  early  to  evaluate  the  works  of  authors 
such  as  C.  Dimaras,  Cl.  Parascos,  St. 


Xefluudas,  J.  M.  Panayotopulos,  whose 
minds  are  remarkable  for  their  pnetration 
and  balance. 


Greek  [X)etry  during  this  same  time  was 
also  swept  along  by  the  great  literary  cur¬ 
rents  whose  force  had  already  been  felt  in 
the  works  of  (^stis  Palamas.  He  died 
during  the  enemy  occupation  but  he  had 
written  nothing  for  a  long  time  prior  to  his 
death.  Beside  C.  C^vafis,  the  Greek  Alexan¬ 
drine  poet  who  died  in  1903  (a  prophet  of 
decadence  whose  forms  were  pure,  prsonal 
and  bare  of  ornament  and  whose  pssimism 
was  lucid),  we  see  another  great  talent  un¬ 
fold,  that  of  Sikelianos  who  gave  us  a 
poetry  which  is  at  the  same  time  profoundly 
Greek  in  spirit  and  yet  universal,  imbued 
with  a  mysticism  in  which  a  synthesis  of 
paganism  and  Christianity  is  brought  alK)ut. 
In  splendid  language,  enriched  by  all  the 
eras  since  antiquity,  he  sets  forth  the  rights 
of  a  language  which  has  not  ceased  to  be 
spken  for  more  than  2,000  years  in  the 
same  locality. 

Movements  follow  one  another  in  Cireece 
as  they  do  in  Lurop,  in  France  or  in  Paris 
which  is  the  center  of  attraction  for  Greek 
writers.  Symlxilism  inspired  Tellos  Agras, 
M.  Stassinop)ulos,  MeUchrinos.  Pure 
|X)etry  is  represented  by  C.  Emmanuel.  Sur¬ 
realistic  tendencies  are  apparent  in  the 
works  of  Engonop)ulos  (who,  likewise, 
uses  the  same  techniques  in  painting)  and 
Embiricos.  At  present  new  trends  are  notice¬ 
able  in  the  works  of  Ci.  Seferis,  Vretakos, 
Ritzos,  but  one  cannot  yet  define  them  or 
discern  their  final  form. 

Gravitating  around  these  prsonalities,  a 
great  number  of  young  writers,  some  of 
them  very  young,  are  producing  bcxjklets  of 
verse  which  are  submerged  in  universal  in¬ 
difference. 


The  modern  (ireek  theater  has  not  con¬ 
tributed  anything  really  original  except  the 
effort  of  A.  Terzakis  to  establish  the  his- 
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torical  drama.  He  has  had  several  produced 
on  Byzantine  themes  whose  evocative 
jx)wer  and  whose  sense  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  theater  are  incontestable. 

What  must  be  pointed  out  during  this 
period  as  truly  Greek  is  the  movement  for 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  drama  which 
was  started  in  1927  by  Angelos  and  Eva 
Sikelianos  at  the  Festival  of  Delphi.  They 
restored  to  the  drama  the  fullness  of  its 
means  of  expression:  the  spoken  word, 
music  and  the  dance.  The  restoration  of  the 
choir,  raised  once  again  to  its  position  of 
supreme  importance,  was  a  revelation  at 
Delphi.  It  inspired  new  efforts  among 
which  were  those  of  Photos  Politis  at  the 
National  Theater  of  Athens,  and  of  L. 
Carzis.  Has  a  perfect  solution  been  arrived 
at.^  Ortainly  not.  Ttxj  many  things  were 
attempted  other  than  those  advanced  by 
the  Sikelianoses  who  were  on  the  right 
track  from  the  very  first.  No  matter!  The 
concern  remains  deep  and  the  Greek 
National  Theater  cherishes  among  its 
noblest  and  most  legitimate  ambitions  the 
desire  to  become  the  school  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  drama.  If  there  were 
more  agreement  as  to  how  this  is  to  be 
done,  the  results  would  certainly  be  more 
fruitful.  However,  that  is  something  that 
cannot  be  solved  here. 

What  is  the  future  of  Greek  literature.^ 
At  this  time  it  seems  uncertain;  Greek 
authors  sjieak  of  “the  book  crisis.”  What  is 
the  reason  for  it.^  There  are  certainly  gen¬ 
eral  reasfjns,  but  in  particular,  as  far  as 

If  if 


The  Italian  Scene  announces  that  a  new  three- 
volume  edition  of  the  entire  extant  writings  of  Plato 
has  been  published  by  Rizzoli  of  Milan.  This  is  the 
work  of  Enrico  Turolla,  one  of  Italy's  leading  Greek 
scholars  and  author  of  a  life  of  Plato.  Many  translations 
of  the  Dialogues  have  appeared  but  a  complete  version 
h.id  not  been  made  since  the  15th  century  when  Mar- 


Grecce  is  concerned,  we  shall  say  that  lit¬ 
erature’s  having  abandoned  a  purely  Greek 
field  of  interest  has,  in  a  certain  way,  put  it 
lieyond  the  reach  of  the  great  masses  who 
are  not  well  enough  educated  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  “universal”  genre,  because  of 
their  lack  of  culture.  In  the  second  place, 
the  great  figures  who  are  no  longer  on  the 
scene  (Palamas,  Sikelianos,  Papadiaman- 
tis),  writers  whose  prestige  assured  them  of 
a  public  in  advance,  have  been  followed  by 
a  host  of  authors  who  have  not  yet  assumed 
the  literary  stature  that  would  qualify  them 
as  guides. 

Finally,  as  is  the  case  everywhere,  with 
the  problems  of  making  a  living  becoming 
more  difficult,  with  uncertainty  concerning 
tomorrow  constantly  mounting,  the  people 
take  more  readily  to  pleasures  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  sufierficial  but  easily  accessible. 

The  future  of  Greek  literature,  like  that 
of  literature  in  general,  dc[iends  on  the  very 
fate  of  humanity.  Greek  authors  find  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  to  us  concerning  the  drama  of 
the  present  which  is  the  fear  of  the  future. 
Some  remain  silent,  others  repeat  them¬ 
selves  without  interesting  anyone.  That  the 
forces  of  the  spirit  are  still  alive  is  borne 
out  by  the  stirrings  of  the  efforts  of  begin¬ 
ners.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  word 
“peace”  will  one  day  rise  like  the  sun  and 
that  man  shall  once  again  listen  to  the  voice 
of  his  soul  and  will  enter  into  communion 
with  a  univer.se  become  fraternal.  On  that 
day  literature  will  again  take  wing  and  will 
provide  men  with  spiritual  forxl  for  their 
famished  souls. 

Athens 

M  M 


tilio  Ficino  put  Plato  into  Latin.  Turolla  sp«nt  twrnty 
years  on  the  new  translation. 

As  Giovanni  Papini  states  the  "tragedy  of  book 
publishing"  in  i7  giornale  letterario:  Those  who  have 
much  money  buy  few  books  and  those  who  would  buy 
many  books  have  little  money. 
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Catalan  Literature  of  Today 


By  JOSEPHINE  DE  BOER 

INCH  1959  C^atalan  literary  prrnluction* 
has  persisted  despite  the  determined 
effort  to  exterminate  it.  No  Catalan 
newspapers  or  [periodicals  remain  to  convey 
current  news  of  literary  meetings,  new  [pub¬ 
lications,  lxK)k  reviews  and  criticism.  In 
BarcelfUia,  a  few  years  ago,  one  number  of 
Aplcc  a[P[peared.  Ariel  (1946-1951)  issued 
several  numbers  beb>rc  [K’rmission  was 
withdrawn  and  was  then  revived  surrepti¬ 
tiously  until  finally  su[)pressed.  Last  Janu¬ 
ary,  Moll,  the  [irolific  Palma  publisher, 
brought  out  the  beautifully  [irinted  and 
illustrated  monthly,  Raixa,  permission  for 
which  was  denied  after  the  second  number, 
leaving  him  with  a  cabinet  full  of  valuable 
manuscripts. 

Opnsequently  there  is  no  outlet  in  Spain 
for  poems  and  short  stories,  and  that  unic[ue 
criticism  which  was  a  genre  in  itself  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  excellent  prefaces  now  intro¬ 
ducing  truly  outstanding  critics  like  Espriu, 
Joan  Sales,  Serrahima,  C'arles  («ird6  and 
Joan  Triadu  along  with  the  well  known 
Octavi  Saltor,  ('arles  Riba,  Josep  Miracle, 
Manual  dc  Montoliu,  whfise  former  col¬ 
leagues  are  dead  or  living  abroad  like  Ven¬ 
tura  Sureda  and  Nicolau  d'Olwer.  Recent 
works  of  criticism  are:  Triadu’s  fine  Anto- 
logia  de  conttstes  Catalans  ( iH^o-ig^o);  his 
Antologia  de  la  poesia  catalana  ( igoo-ig^o ), 
both  of  i<)5i,  and  the  Oxford  Anthology  of 
Catalan  Lyric  Poetry  (Am.ed.  1954),  whose 
intrcxluction  a[P[pears  separately  as  Pano¬ 
rama  de  la  poesia  catalana  (i()54).  His  es¬ 
says,  Foe  Sagrat,  remain  unpublished  and 
he  is  preparing  a  Panorama  de  la  novella. 
Notable  also  arc  Vuit  poetes  (1952)  and 
Sanchis  Guarncr’s  Balearic  anthology,  FAs 
poetes  instdars  de  postguerra  (1951).  The 
foes  Florals,  annually  held  in  some  Euro- 

•  This  article  is  one  of  our  sene*  on  the  literatures  of 
the  world's  various  lanxuafte-arejs  during  the  past 
quarter-century. — The  Editors. 


pcan  or  American  city  (New  York,  1951; 
Toulouse,  1952;  Caracas,  1953),  attract 
thrice  the  usual  contributions  from  Catalan 
writers  all  over  the  world,  for  whom  they 
afford,  with  magazines  and  publishing 
houses  abroad,  their  unique  link  with  the 
general  public. 

From  1943  on,  the  publication  at  home** 
has  steadily  increased  but  the  authorities’ 
aversion  to  the  novel  and  drama  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  prepinderance  of  poetry  and 
contes — genres,  however,  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  language  and  character.  Gf 
the  pre-war  [xiets,  only  the  following  arc 
now  publishing:  Josep  Carner,  whose  well 
known  Nahi  appeared  in  1946,  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  Palters  (Brussels,  1950)  a  notable 
example  of  the  exile’s  determination  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  artistically  and  spiritually 
into  the  future  now  opening  out.  Josep- 
Maria  L6pez-Pic6’s  second  volume  of  his 
Ohres  completes  will  supplement  that  of 
1948  with  important  recent  works,  some  of 
which  are  now  appearing  separately.  The 
year  1948  produced  Guerau  de  Liost’s  Ohra 
poHica  completa  containing  new  verse  in 
his  inimitable  style;  Tomas  Ciarccs’s  FA 
ca^ador,  further  perfecting  his  visions;  the 
important  Aurora  de  I’Aragall  of  Joan  Lla- 
cuna;  J.  V.  Foix’s  Ler  irreals  omegues; 
Joan  Teixidor’s  Cami  dels  dies  and  Vin- 
yoli’s  De  vida  i  somni. 

Carles  Riba,  however,  is  the  master  of 
Catalan  poetry  today  and  justly  so,  for  the 
literary  [perfection  and  the  spiritual  and  in¬ 
tellectual  penetration  first  fully  manifested 
in  the  poesie  pure  of  T res  suites  ( 1937)  has 
flowered  into  the  Elegies  de  Bierville 
(Buenos  Aires,  1942;  Santiago  de  Chile, 
1949;  Barcelona,  1951),  begun  in  exile  in  an 

••  TTiis  cursory  survey  is  restricted  to  the  literature  of 
the  homeland,  which  is  not  so  accessible  as  the  inter- 
esting  Catalan  pnxluction  of  magazines  and  books 
abroad. 
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old  mill  in  La  Bcaucc  and  composed  be¬ 
tween  1939  and  1942.  These  twelve  poems, 
five  of  which  were  inspired  by  recollections 
of  Greece  in  1927,  are  a  Catalan  adaptation 
of  the  quantitative  meter  of  the  classical 
elegy.  They  are  truly  outstanding  both  in 
form  and  spirit.  Those  of  Bierville,  full  of 
the  delicate  movement  of  leaves,  birds  and 
murmuring  streams,  afford  brief  glimpses 
of  the  burgeoning  of  Spring  in  nature  and 
hope  in  the  exile’s  heart,  alst)  reflected  in  his 
memories  of  beloved  s{X)ts  in  Greece.  Del 
joe  i  del  foe  (1946)  is  a  collection  of  tannkas 
modeled  on  the  Japanese  poem  but  adapted 
to  Riba’s  own  language  and  time  and  dis¬ 
tilled  into  an  epigram  which  is  in  the  strict¬ 
est  sense  the  inscription  of  antiquity.  His 
latest  work,  Salvatge  cor  (1952),  consists  of 
twenty-six  beautifully  written  sonnets  de¬ 
signed  to  depict,  according  to  the  principles 
of  art,  the  elemental  man  within  him  as  he 
wished  him  to  be.  At  Bierville,  Riba  rea¬ 
lized  that  one  must  first  know  oneself  and 
that,  after  exile,  one  is  never  the  same  as 
before.  The  deep  psychological  insight  of 
Tres  suites  is  more  profound  and  true  and, 
as  in  recent  work  of  his  contemporaries, 
more  closely  akin  to  God  just  as  the  skill, 
flexibility  and  beauty  of  the  verse  has  rip¬ 
ened  with  the  rich  experience  of  the  years. 

Since  1939  three  important  poets  have 
appeared:  the  Mallorcan  Bartomeu  Ros- 
sello-Phrcel  {Obra  poitica,  1949),  who  died 
in  1938  at  twenty-five;  Marius  Torres 
(Poesies,  1953),  ^  Pyre¬ 

nean  sanatorium  at  thirty-two  in  1942,  and 
Joan  Sales,  modest  director  of  the  Editorial 
Ariel,  whose  Viatge  d’un  moribund  (1950) 
describes  his  exile  in  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  first  of  these  links  the  Mallor¬ 
can  school  to  Riba  and  has  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  Josep  Palau,  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
of  today.  All  three  have  written  unusually 
fine  poetry  in  direct,  lucid  style,  idealistic 
in  hopes  and  aims  but  realistically  reflect¬ 
ing  daily  experiences,  Rossello  being  more 
original  and  dynamic  while  the  others  are 
perhaps  more  spiritual.  Death  naturally 
permeates  the  work  of  Torres  and  Rossello 


but  they  alstj  show  great  joy  in  life  and 
human  relationships. 

The  most  significant  of  those  now  pro¬ 
ducing  are  Palau,  Salvador  Espriu  and  Perc 
Quart  (Joan  Oliver),  although  mention 
should  be  made  of  Romeu,  Agustf  Bartra, 
Perucho,  Joan  Barat,  Sarsanedas  and  Tri- 
adu.  Of  these,  Palau  is  the  most  original, 
intense  and  virile.  His  Poemes  de  I'alqui- 
mista  (Paris,  1952),  written  between  19^6 
and  1950,  are  the  most  significant  of  his  gen¬ 
eration.  Profound,  ruthlessly  courageous  in 
tearing  the  veil  from  the  meaning  of  life 
and  facing  true  reality,  these  jK)ems  are 
vitally  alive  and  ingenuously  com[X)sed.  On 
the  other  hand,  Espriu’s  verse  is  calm,  crys¬ 
tal  clear,  even  in  tone,  and  simple  in  lan¬ 
guage,  although  the  prosody  is  often  com¬ 
plex  and  certainly  developed  with  care  and 
skill.  Published  after  Les  cannons  d' Ariadna 
(1949),  his  Obra  lirica  (1952)  includes  the 
Cementiri  de  Sinera  (1944-45);  Ler  hares 
(1934-51)  and  Mrs.  Death  (1945-51), 
where  death  is  figuratively  presented  in  a 
variety  of  unexpected  guises  and  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  life  are  delightfully  ridiculed  in  a 
series  of  poetical  gems.  Pere  Quart  is  the 
satirist  of  recent  Catalan  p)etry.  With  a 
surer  touch  he  handles  the  fundamentally 
serious  probings  into  the  mystery  of  exist¬ 
ence  which  constitute  the  newest  section  of 
his  Poesies  (1949),  .still  sparkling,  however, 
with  the  unusual  turn  of  humor  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Decapitacions  and  the  fanciful 
interpretations  of  Bestiari. 

In  Barcelona,  the  very  young  are  not  to 
be  ignored.  Albert  Manent,  whose  second 
work.  La  nostra  nit  (ic)5i),  shows  such 
surprising  maturity  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
his  medium,  is  one  of  the  initiators  of  the 
Antologia  po^tica  universitaria,  the  three 
numbers  of  which  (1949,  1950  and  1953) 
reveal  the  ability  of  several  young  writers, 
among  whom  arc  Jordi  (x)ts  and  Francese 
Faus.  Now  Mallorcan  poetry  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  young  men  who  arc  licginning 
to  publish  in  Moll’s  l^s  Hies  d’Or.  Despite 
their  aim  to  suppress  the  traditional  lumi¬ 
nosity  of  the  Mallorcan  .school,  it  still  per- 
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vadcs  their  excellent  fusion  of  individual 
with  landscajie  and,  along  with  very  orig¬ 
inal  applications  of  foreign  tcchnic]ucs, 
there  is  to  Ik*  observed,  as  in  (juillem  Od¬ 
om’s  Cannons  de  la  terra  (i(>47),  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  revive  the  ancient  rhythm 
and  spirit  of  the  land  defined  in  Lloren^ 
Moya’s  literary  creed,  7:7  verb,  of  Im  bona 
terra  (i()4y).  Tinlay’s  prinluction  includes 
jaume  Vidal  Alcover’s  joyous  L'hora  verda 
( 1952) ;  Hlai  lionet’s  /:ntre  el  coral  i  I'espiga 
(1952);  Maria  Villangdmez’s  (Ibiza)  Els 
dies  (1950)  and  Miejuel  (>aya  Sitjar’s  Ruta 
dels  ctms  (1951),  the  most  original  and 
philosophical  of  all.  Foreign  trends  are  dis¬ 
cussed  with  their  own  works  every  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  in  the  Seccidn  Literaria  “Juan 
Alcover’’  of  the  sumptions  C^irculo  Mallor- 
cpiin  in  Palma. 

OintemjKirary  C^atalan  literature  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Valencia  in  1925  by  a  group 
whose  mouthpiece  was  the  |Kriodical  Taula 
de  les  IJetres  Valenctanes.  Their  purifica¬ 
tion  and  popularization  of  that  language 
and  jxietry  reached  its  a|X)gec  in  19^6  and, 
in  Its  decline,  is  still  centered  in  Ijo  Rat 
Renat  under  the  influence  of  ('arles  Salva¬ 
dor,  M.  Navarro  Iforras,  F.  Almela  i  Vives, 
et  al.,  who  arrange  the  traditional  foes 
Elorals  during  the  Eesta  de  les  Elors.  Since 
the  war,  a  group  imbued  with  the  new  lit¬ 
erary  ideas  has  sprung  up  around  Micjuel 
.Adlert’s  liditorial  Torre,  which  holds  its 
tertidia  Tuesday  evenings.  'I'his  active  cir¬ 
cle  has  already  jiroiluccd  two  very  gotnl 
|X)ets,  Joan  Fuster  {Terra  en  la  boca,  195O 
.ind  Xavier  (^asp,  as  well  as  Jaume  Bru, 
V’incent  (^asj),  Rafael  V'illar,  Joan  Vails, 
Maria  Heneyto,  Fnric  Valor,  whose  ron- 
dalles  also  contribute  to  a  new  Va’encian 
prose. 

Significant  women  jxiets  represent  three 
generations.  Maria  Antonia  Salva  at  eighty- 
four  is  still  publishing  her  limpid  evoca¬ 
tions  of  the  Mallorcan  countryside.  The 
newest  w'ork  of  Clementina  Arderiu,  now 
sixty,  is  Sempre  i  ara,  first  issued  in  its  com¬ 
plete  form  in  her  Poesies  completes  (t952) 
and  including  all  her  jxietry  from  19^6  to 


1950.  To  the  tone  of  her  other  works  has 
been  added  a  frank  facing  of  death  as  it 
comes  more  frequently  into  her  life.  It  is  a 
revelation  to  note  how  she  has  maintained 
her  equilibrium  through  the  frightful  years 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  uncertainty  of  exile 
and  the  return  to  a  shattered,  depleted  Bar¬ 
celona,  producing  all  the  while  the  clear 
lyric  impressions  of  daily  experiences  so 
characteristic  of  her  inimitable  style.  Forty- 
three  year  old  Rosa  Leveroni  is  of  much  the 
same  character  but,  being  of  the  middle 
generation,  her  outlook  on  life  is  that  of 
her  own  time.  Pres^ncia  i  record  (1952), 
published  with  the  earlier  Epigrames  i  can¬ 
nons,  shows  serious,  careful  work  imbued 
with  deep  feeling  and  clear  thought. 

The  C'atalan  theater  has  not  really  flour¬ 
ished  since  1915.  Nevertheless  any  incipient 
urge  towards  revival  is  discouraged  these 
days  by  the  hostility  of  the  government,  al¬ 
though  performances  have  been  officially 
jiermitted  since  1948.  Apparently,  however, 
many  known  authors  are  producing  dramas 
and  five  recently  published  plays  have  dis¬ 
tinct  literary  value:  J.  Ma.  de  Sagarra’s 
Galatea,  La  fortuna  de  Silvia,  Els  comedi¬ 
ants;  Feliu  Aleu’s  La  Vida  d'un  home  and 
Ferran  Soldcvila’s  Hostal  de  I’amor  (1951), 
the  last  two  recently  performed  at  the 
Romea,  which  is  generally  allowed  to  give 
only  mediocre,  outdated  comedies. 

In  the  Twenties  and  Thirties,  the  great 
[Kriod  of  the  Catalan  novel  displayed  two 
distinct  facets.  The  first  afforded  a  colorful 
dramatic  panorama  of  the  senseless  ostenta¬ 
tion  of  the  nouveaux  riches  of  the  First 
World  War  in  an  erotic  setting  typical  of 
European  fiction  of  the  time  and  the  second 
a  Freudian  preoccupation  with  various  mal¬ 
adjusted  types,  an  original  example  of 
which  is  Alfons  Maseres’s  Zodiac.  This 
[Kriod  offered  great  diversity  in  pk)t  and 
style  often  on  daringly  conceived  themes  at 
a  moment  of  exuberant  literary  activity  in 
Barcelona. 

Of  this,  today’s  novel  retains  only  the 
psychological  interest  devoid  of  all  Freud¬ 
ian  interpretation.  Its  literary  creed  insists 
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on  a  simple,  direct  style,  agile  and  insinuat¬ 
ing,  a  natural  narrative  gift  and  the  creation 
of  characters  with  their  own  physiognomy, 
true  psychology,  human  sympathy  and 
understanding.  Concentrating  on  character, 
it  is  concerned  for  the  most  part  with  the 
need  for  personal  liberty  in  shaping  one’s 
life  and  on  the  woman’s  right  to  her  own 
individual  existence  in  career  or  marriage. 
It  is  indeed  a  literary  novel  of  ideas.  A  sur¬ 
prising  number  such  as  Despr^s,  Necessi- 
tern  morir,  Histdria  d’uns  secrets,  Nocturn 
de  pimavera,  La  familia  Rouquier  nostal¬ 
gically  evoke  the  secure  and  happy  pre-war 
bourgeois  milieu  to  which  the  writers  be¬ 
long.  Others  like  El  Cercle  de  foe  and  El 
somrture  dels  sants  deal  with  new  social 
problems  like  the  natural  limitations  of  the 
worker  and  the  danger  of  capitalistic  greed 
as  well  as  the  general  change  in  daily  exist¬ 
ence.  The  epitome  of  the  novel  of  character 
is  Nocturn  de  primavera,  a  rich,  dense, 
ironically  vivid  embodiment  of  the  life  of  a 
small  market  town  presented  in  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  sharp  sketches  of  its  inhabitants 
as  they  throng  through  the  banker’s  recep¬ 
tion  on  a  balmy  May  evening.  There  is  no 
plot,  but  one  emerges  with  the  feeling  of 
having  lived  there  and  known  all  these  peo¬ 
ple.  The  style  is  simple,  direct,  unassuming, 
distinguished  by  keen  observation  of  the 
traits  and  idiosyncracies  of  a  milieu  where 
all  intellectuals,  even  journalists,  are  con¬ 
sidered  mad  and  shockingly  useless  in  a  re- 
sjiectable  commercial  world. 

The  exotic  works  of  the  moment  are  La 
Novella  de  Palmira,  an  erotic  Barcelona 
tale  of  the  Thirties  in  a  postwar  setting 
cleverly  presented  in  the  new  crisp,  spark¬ 
ling  style,  and  Tino  Costa,  a  story  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  horror  with  the  premonition  of 
Greek  tragedy.  On  the  other  hand,  typical 
C^atalan  irony  gushes  forth  fresh  and  un¬ 
sullied  in  the  light,  penetrating  satire  of 
Contra  la  nit  d'Oboixanga,  a  veiled  com¬ 
mentary  on  present-day  Europe  inspired  by 
the  disillusionment  of  a  romantic  traveler 
who  finds  his  dream  of  exotic  South  Sea 
life  reduced  to  a  narrow,  bigoted  French 


colonial  capital;  and  the  scering  light 
thrown  with  a  poignant  but  subtly  ironic 
touch  in  Alio  que  la  histdria  d’ Abbot  Farm 
no  explica  on  the  treatment  of  negroes  in  a 
South  Carolina  farming  community  of  the 
iH5o’s.  The  setting  of  this  incredibly  suc¬ 
cinct  and  well-knit  tale  was  deliberately 
chosen  to  assure  a  complete  break  with  tra¬ 
dition  and  it  is  a  perfect  exemplification  of 
the  new  Catalan  literary  theories. 

Novelists  who  have  published  since  1945 
are  Puig  i  Ferreter,  Carles  Soldevila,  Sebas- 
ti^  Joan  Arbo,  Miquel  Llor,  Joan  Oiler  i 
Rabassa,  Josep  Pla,  Francesc  Trabal,  Xavier 
Benguerel,  Celia  Sunyol,  Ramon  Planas, 
Maurici  Serrahimi,  Dhey  (Lloren^  Villa- 
longa),  Maria  Aurelia  ('apmany,  Jordi  Sar- 
sanedas,  and  Francesc  M.  Capdevila.  But 
the  impression  persists  that  all  the  best 
novels  have  not  been  published. 

The  short  story,  so  adequately  treated  in 
Triadii’s  Antologia,  still  vigorously  flour¬ 
ishes  in  a  variety  of  brief,  skilfully  com¬ 
posed  tales  that  are  often  veritable  works  of 
art.  While  retaining  the  novel’s  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  the  psychology  of  its  characters, 
here  the  interest  is  concentrated  on  the 
narrative  itself.  In  the  recent  work  of  Mar- 
tinez-Ferrando,  this  ranges  from  the  thin 
veil  of  bathos  in  the  old  woman  who  has 
known  better  days  to  the  sharp  realism  of 
the  plight  of  the  debt-ridden  cobbler  and 
the  tragedy  of  the  old  country  couple.  Sal¬ 
vador  Espriu’s  sharp  characterization  and 
smof)th  narrative  is  effected  in  brief  expres¬ 
sive  strokes,  whose  bald  statement  of  fact 
unsentimentally  produces  in  Tres  sorores, 
for  example,  the  acid  true  impression  of 
shabby  genteel  relicts  of  pre-war  bourgeois 
prosperity.  With  a  mental  agility  recalling 
Oscar  Wilde,  Joan  Oliver  jumps  into  the 
midst  of  a  situation  and  lets  the  reader  work 
his  way  out  of  its  ironically  natural  cr>n- 
clusion.  The  tempo  is  direct,  rapid,  and  in¬ 
tense.  Each  of  these  tales  is  a  little  gem  im¬ 
bued  with  a  lively  malice  rebelling  against 
mediocre  conformity.  Miquel  Llor’s  equally 
outstanding  short  stories  surpass  his  novels 
as  finished  literary  compositions.  Distin- 
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guishcd  by  psychological  penetration,  the 
plot  unfolds  through  delightful  dialogue, 
even  monologue,  to  reveal  realistically 
events  usually  treated  sentimentally. 

These  tales  are  bathed  in  a  pr^etic  subtlety 
that  alsT)  permeates  those  of  Agusti  Escla- 
sans,  where  the  metaphysical  predominates 
in  an  intense  style  of  sfjmewhat  baroque 
prose.  They  vary  from  the  realistic  picture 
of  the  famished  stevedore  {FA  bastaix  de- 
candit)  to  the  Poe-like  impression  of  the 
old  tenement  crumbling  under  the  lash  of 
the  gale  {IJoratgc  dedt  de  I’cscala)  and  the 
elegiac  tone  of  El  llamp.  A  touch  of  jx)ctry 
also  suffuses  Rosa  Leveroni’s  El  retorn  in 
quiet  harmony  with  the  dying  day,  making 
a  luminous  whole  of  this  deeply  sensitive 
.ind  true  appreciation  of  the  lovers’  reaction 
on  meeting  after  six  years’  separation.  Jordi 
Sarsanedas’s  very  original  Mites  are  as 
much  jx)ctry  as  fiction.  These  terse  sketches 
«>f  a  great  variety  of  tyjies  and  milieus  rang¬ 
ing  from  fancy  through  fantasy  to  grim 
reality,  all  bathed  in  the  clear  light  of  the 
Mediterranean,  are  the  most  striking  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  break  with  the  traditional  pre¬ 
war  conte. 

M  M 


TTie  Spanish  Academy  has  repealed  Section  539, f,  of 
the  Gramilica  de  la  Academia,  to  permit  the  verbal 
monocyllahles  /ue,  fw,  dm,  vio,  etc.,  to  be  written 
without  an  accent. 


.  .  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  gaucho 
poetry  as  a  mere  result  of  the  evolution  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Spanish.  Gaucho  poetry  has  a  character  of  its 
own  which  does  not  pertain  to  the  form  but  to  the 
content  and  which,  besides,  distinguishes  it  from  the 
songs  preserved  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  the 
interior  provinces  of  Argentina.  Gaucho  poetry,  on  the 
contrary,  began  in  the  coastal  provinces  which  form 
the  axis  of  the  nation  and  expresses  .  .  .  what  is  typical 
and  characteristic  in  their  landscape,  the  peculiarities 
of  their  inhabitants,  together  with  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  Fttudmt  Americanot 


lm|x>rtant,  ttxi,  is  the  fantastic  talc  some¬ 
times  reminiscent  of  Poc  and  Villiers  de 
risle  Adam’s  sinister  tone  like  Pere  Cal- 
ders’s  La  ratlla  i  el  desig  and  U na  curiositat 
americana,  again  pure  fantasy  as  his  L’he- 
dera  helix  or  La  consciencia  visitadora  and 
the  delightfully  humorous  Dues  histories 
ferestes  (1950)  of  the  Mallorcan  Joaquim 
Verdaguer  or  satirical  social  commentary 
as  exemplified  by  Gafim’s  Tres  viatges  amh 
Calma  per  Villa  de  la  Calma  (1952),  the 
last  two  illustrated  by  the  brilliant  caricatur¬ 
ists  Xam  and  Pere  Sureda. 

Novelists  like  Carles  Soldevila  {Histones 
barcelonines ,  1950),  Maurici  Serrahima, 
Xavier  Benguerel  {Sense  retorn,  Im  mas¬ 
cara),  Celia  Sunyol,  {L’home  de  les  fires, 
1950),  and  Maria  Aurelia  Capmany  {El 
gust  amarg)  have  recently  published  contes 
of  interest  and  value  and  the  robust  nature 
of  this  genre  is  evidenced  by  the  appearance 
of  Jubileu  (1952),  short  stories  written  since 
1947  by  Victor  Catala,  an  outstanding  name 
in  this  field  for  the  past  fifty  years. 

Berl^eley,  Calif. 
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A  prize  established  in  memory  of  Alberto  GerchunofT 
was  awarded  for  the  first  time  to  Pablo  Rojas  Paz  for 
his  work  Echeverrta,  pastor  de  soledades,  published  by 
Editorial  Losada. 

A  few  pointers  from  the  many  contained  in  a  letter 
of  advice  to  a  young  writer  by  Carlos  Drummond  de 
Andrade  and  published  in  Americas:  "If  you  are  un¬ 
able  to  decide  between  two  adjectives,  drop  them  both 
and  use  the  noun  by  itself.  .  .  .  Make  sure  your  talent 
doesn't  interfere  with  that  of  those  around  you.  They 
too  have  a  right  to  consider  themselves  geniuses.  .  .  . 
If  you  have  a  gang  complex,  install  yourself  in  the 
bosom  of  a  literary  school  or  generation,  and  let  mat¬ 
ters  ride.  No  police  interfere  with  this  type  of  activity. 
The  punishment  comes  first  from  your  companions 
and  later  from  boredom.  .  .  .  Don't  go  out  for  literary 
prizes.  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  you  is  to 
owe  them  to  judges  who  do  not  deserve  your  respect." 


Modern  Provencal  Literature 


By  ALPHONSE  V.  ROCHE 


The  now  hundrcd-ycar-old  Fclibrigc 
— whose  original  purpose  was  the  re¬ 
vival  and  restoration  of  the  language 
and  literature  of  Southern  France — has  lost 
most  of  its  former  effulgence  and  has  under¬ 
gone  a  great  deal  of  transformation  since 
the  centenary  of  Mistral’s  hirth  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  1950.*  Although  prominent  Fdi- 
bres  (in  its  most  general  sense  this  term 
means  a  poet  who  writes  in  one  of  the 
Provencal  or  Langue  d’Oc  dialects)  were 
then  still  very  active  and  a  few  regionalist 
reviews  continued  fighting  for  the  “Cause,” 
interest  in  the  “Southern  renaissance”  be¬ 
gan  to  drop  as  the  international  situation 
became  more  tense  and  the  world  less  se¬ 
cure. 

During  World  War  II  southern  reviews 
suffered  the  fate  of  other  French  publica¬ 
tions  and  some  of  them  had  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  Just  recently,  in  the  fall  of  1952, 
Rene  Jouveau,  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
Fclibrean  periodicals — organs  of  the  move¬ 
ment  written  entirely  or  partly  in  one  of  the 
dialects — remarked  that  they  cannot  sur¬ 
vive  because  of  the  lack  of  public  interest. 
His  own  review,  Fe  (“Faith”),  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  quarterly  but  only  eight  or  twelve  pages 
long.  Regarding  the  Fdibrige  of  today  jou¬ 
veau  thinks  that  its  prevalent  spectacular 
aspect  has  lessened  its  dynamic  force  and 
imperiled  it  as  a  source  of  ideas  and  creative 
works:  “Lou  Felibrige  di  danso  a  pres  la 
pla^o  dou  Felibrige  dis  obro  e  dis  id^io.” 
Yet  such  statements  must  not  be  taken  too 
literally. 

The  Felibrige,  if  by  this  we  mean  the  gen¬ 
eral  movement  as  well  as  the  association 
itself,  is  far  from  wanting  in  works  and 
ideas,  and  its  accomplishments  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  are  well  worthy  of 

•  This  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  the  world's 
various  literatures  during  the  past  quarter -century. — 
Thr  Editors. 


attention.  Several  of  the  FtMibres  who  were 
in  the  limelight  before  World  War  1  passed 
away  in  the  1920’s — Charles  Rieu  (Char- 
loun)  and  Gentelmi  d’lllc  in  1924,  Haptiste 
Bonnet  and  Jules  Ronjat  in  1925,  Victor 
Lieutaud  and  Frcre  Savinien  in  1926,  Mar¬ 
ius  Andre  and  Albert  Arnavielle  in  1927, 
Joseph  Anglade  in  19^0 — but  there  were 
others,  likewise  with  an  already  well  estab¬ 
lished  fame,  who  kept  on  writing  for  a  few 
more  years,  some  until  after  World  War 
II.  Among  them  must  be  mentioned  in  the 
first  place  Joseph  d’Arbaud  (1874-1950), 
who  was  reputed  the  greatest  Provencal 
poet  of  his  time  and  credited  with  having, 
after  Mistral,  “re-created”  Provencal  prose; 
Foleo  de  Baroncelli-Javon  (i8f)q-i944), 
editor  of  L'Aidli  and  founder  of  the  “Na- 
cioun  Gardiano;”  and  Marius  Jouveau 
(1878-1949),  who  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  conscientious  and  responsible  ca- 
poulic — a  title  given  to  the  President  of  the 
Fdibrige.  Others  were  Pierre  Devoluy,  Paul 
Roman,  Valcre  Bernard,  Edouard  Aude 
and  Bruno  Durand.  West  of  the  Rhone 
river.  Prosper  Estieu  and  Antonin  Perbosc 
carried  on  the  fight  of  regionalism  while 
the  valley  of  the  Pyrenee.s,  the  Ovennes 
and  the  Garonne  echoed  their  songs  and 
those  of  Philadelphe  de  Gerdc,  Joseph  Se¬ 
bastian  Pons  (in  Catalutia),  Michel  Came- 
lat  (in  Gascony),  Jean  Baptiste  Cheze  (in 
Limousin).  Very  active  also  were  Joseph 
Loubet,  Paul  Eyssavel  and,  naturally,  S.-A. 
Peyre. 

Poetry  still  occupies  first  rank  among  the 
various  genres  of  the  Langue  d’Oc  literary 
production.  A  new  generation  of  poets  has 
revealed  itself  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  and  Provencal  poems  continue  to  appear 
in  Fe,  I^u  Gau,  Marsyas  and  the  Armana 
Prouven^au.  A  few  collections  of  poetry 
come  out  now  and  then  while  others,  like 
Louis  Bayle’s  excellent  Anthologie  de  la 
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nouvclle  poeste  proven^ale,  remain  unpub- 
I i shed  because  of  lack  of  funds  or  interest 
of  the  publishers.  James  Dryhurst,  author 
f)f  Lm  troisieme  Stape  du  lyrisme  provenfol 
depuis  Mistral:  Sully-Andr^  Peyre  et  les 
pontes  de  Marsyas — a  bachelor’s  thesis  at 
the  University  of  Liverprx>l,  April,  1953 — 
has  shown  clearly  how  this  “new  ptoctry” 
differs  from  that  of  the  preceding  genera¬ 
tion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  Provencal  poetry  was  already  less  con¬ 
cerned  than  previously  with  descriptions 
and  ItKal  color,  giving  more  importance  to 
persrmal,  lyrical  expression  than  to  strictly 
Provencal  themes.  This  was  its  second 
stage.  The  third  began  with  Sully-Andrc 
Peyre,  who  deliberately  forsotjk  picturesque 
folklore  themes  and  began  to  strive  for  a 
“pure  poetry”  in  which  there  is  no  room 
for  any  sort  of  propaganda.  Peyre  has  not 
attempted  to  found  a  school  himself  and  he 
encourages  his  “companions”  (not  “dis¬ 
ciples”)  to  keep  and  develop  their  own  per¬ 
sonalities.  One  of  them,  Pierre  Millet,  has 
presented  an  original  viewpoint,  viz.  that 
the  present  Provencal  “new  poetry”  has  its 
origins  in  a  series  of  “refusals”:  Mistral’s 
refusal  to  exploit  a  temporal  Provence 
(when  he  inclined  to  view  it  as  a  pure  Sym¬ 
bol,  a  mirage  which  allows  the  poet  to  catch 
flashes  of  l)eauty),  d’Arbaud’s  refusal  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  facility  of  expression  furnished  by 
oral  Provencal  (he  cultivated  the  written 
language  created  by  Mistral),  Peyre’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  employ  folklore  themes  (he  looks 
within  himself  for  the  source  of  poetry), 
and  Cieorge  Reboul’s  refusal  to  use  the  old 
technique  (his  is  adapted  to  the  new  poetic 
clime). 

Reboul  (b.  1901)  is  the  oldest  among  the 
collaborators  of  Marsyas,  Peyre’s  review. 
He  has  always  been  known  as  an  outspoken 
|>oet  and  a  bold  experimenter  in  matters  of 
tx)th  form  and  content,  and  he  is  regarded 
as  the  first  Provencal  Surrealist.  Jean-Calen- 
dal  Viancs  (recipient  of  the  Prix  Mistral 
1953),  ^  cultured  paysan  authentique 
whose  “poesie  de  la  soufirance”  has  an  in¬ 


tellectual  origin;  Charles  Galtier  (Prix  Mis¬ 
tral  1946),  an  active  member  of  the  Fcli- 
brige  (the  others  are  not)  who  similarly  re¬ 
jects  the  old  cliches;  Emile  Bonnel,  Marcel 
Brmnet,  Louis  Hayle  and  Max-Philippe 
Delavouct  (Prix  Mistral  1951) — the  young¬ 
est  of  the  group  (b.  1920),  who  has  found 
an  original  way  to  sing  of  his  country — 
each  has  followed  a  different  path.  So  has 
Pierre  Millet,  who  entitled  his  first  collec¬ 
tion  of  Provencal  poems  La  draio.  The 
“draio”  is  the  trail  supposed  to  lead  those 
Provencal  poets  who  are  “dSracin^s  on  their 
own  soil”  to  salvation  through  the  use  of 
the  mother  tongue. 

Thus  through  the  efforts  of  the  Marsyas 
group,  and  those  of  a  few  “isolcs”  like  Far- 
fantello  (Prix  Mistral  1952),  Provencal  has 
been  enriched  as  a  written  tongue.  It  has 
become  a  more  subtle  and  “dense”  language 
quite  capable  of  expressing  abstract 
thought.  It  has  also,  to  quote  Millet,  pro¬ 
gressed  from  the  rank  of  mere  “social  ex¬ 
pression”  to  that  of  “music.”  The  following 
verses,  quoted  by  Dryhurst,  are  a  perfect 
example  of  the  kind  of  incantation  Millet 
himself  is  able  to  produce: 

Ai  manda  de  peiro  crudeio 
Contro  lou  c^u, 

Per  n’en  davala  lis  auccu 
E  lis  estello  .  .  . 

Soun  retotimbado,  mai  dins  eli 
-Lus  e  toumb^u- 
La  marco  se  legis  dou  beu 
Que  me  pivclo. 

There  are  also,  naturally,  many  genuine 
talents  among  the  Occitans  (the  name  a.s 
sumed  by  the  Langue  d’Oc  poets  who  arc 
not  connected  with  the  Fclibrige  and  us 
ually  oppose  it).  The  works  of  Jean  Mouzat 
of  Limousin,  Ismael  Girard  and  Andre  Pic 
of  Gascony,  Rene  Nelli,  Max  Rouquettc 
and  Lron  Cordes  of  Languedoc,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  would  similarly  deserve  a  good  study, 
even  though  a  contributor  to  the  Annales 
d'Etudes  Occitanes  assures  us  that  “I’occi- 
tanisme  (a  term  meant  to  replace  that  of 
Fclibrige)  a  mieux  a  faire  qu’si  lire  des 
chefs-d’oeuvre.” 
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Prose  writing  has  developed  in  the  various  enjoyed  through  the  whole  Midi  in  the 


genres.  Practically  every  one  of  the  above 
[x>ets  has  tried  his  hand  at  the  short  story, 
which  has  remained  a  very  popular  genre 
ever  since  Roumanille’s  “cascarelettes”  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  in  the  Armana  Prouven^au. 
The  number  of  novels  and  novelettes  pub¬ 
lished  since  World  War  I  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  whole  preceding  peritxl  of  the 
Fdibrige.  Yet  it  is  a  very  small  production 
({jcrhaps  two  or  three  dozen  worth  men¬ 
tioning)  as  compared  to  that  of  the  short 
story,  jxjetry,  and  the  drama.  About  half  of 
these  novels  belong  to  the  romantic  and 
sentimental  type.  The  rest  are  more  realistic 
and  depict  society,  mostly  rustic  life,  as  the 
authors  see  it.  Very  few,  however,  deal  with 
sfKial  problems  or  reflect  preoccupations 
with  the  general  questions  of  civilization. 

The  drama  is  far  more  imjxjrtant  than 
the  novel,  but  serious  plays  are  few  and  lit¬ 
tle  appreciated.  On  the  other  hand,  com¬ 
edies  enjoy  a  great  }X)pularity  and  there  is 
hardly  a  dramatist  who  has  not  written  a 
farce,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
One  of  the  prize  winners  of  the  “Concours 
tie  la  piece  en  un  acte,”  a  contest  organized 
by  the  Revue  ThSdtrale  in  1953,  was  a 
“Grand  Prix  ex  aequo”  given  to  Charles 
(laltier  for  his  farce  L'ensorcelee,  which  he 
himself  translated  into  French. 

The  numlier  of  comedies  in  the  various 
dialects  is  limitless  and  some  of  the  best  and 
most  successful  are  written  by  authors 
whose  names  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
history  of  Provencal  literature.  Such  is  the 
case  of  Paul  Marquion,  the  author  of 
Amour  de  chatte,  a  three  act  comedy  which 
has  enjoyed  a  tremendous  success  during 
the  last  three  years.  Without  any  literary 
pretension  whatsoever,  only  to  amuse  the 
jieople  of  his  home  town  (Caderousse,  Vau- 
cluse)  Marquion  prtKeeded  to  put  his  coun¬ 
trymen  on  the  stage,  both  in  fiction  and  in 
reality,  by  recruiting  his  interpreters  from 
the  local  men  of  parts.  Amour  de  chatte  is 
now  a  classic  and  the  little  town  where  it 
was  created  is  beginning  to  enjoy  in  Pro¬ 
vence  a  popularity  similar  to  that  which  it 


eighteenth  century,  when  the  Abbe  Favre 
published  his  famous  heroic  poem  Lou 
siege  de  Cadaroussa.  Perhaps  still  better 
than  the  short  story,  comedy  has  kept  the 
spontaneous  simplicity  and  healthy  humor 
which  characterized  the  works  of  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Because  of  its  particular  character — reg¬ 
ional  in  spite  of  all— Provencal  literature 
does  not  reflect  any  definite  philosophy  or 
attitude  toward  world  problems  and  the 
“crisis  of  mankind.”  Perhaps  its  most  strik¬ 
ing  characteristic  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  the  fact  that  it  has  lost 
some  of  the  charm,  humor  and  urbanity  «'t 
the  Fclibrean  gai  savoir.  Undoubtedly,  the 
two  World  Wars  and  the  progress  of  totali¬ 
tarian  idet)logies  have  to  a  certain  degree 
affected  the  evolution  of  the  Fclihrige  when 
considered  as  a  regionalist  movement,  hut 
ideas  and  theories  regarding  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  time  are  to  he  found  in  articles 
or  essays,  mostly  written  in  French,  aiul  not 
in  literature  pro[)er.  Besides  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  Fdibrige,  or  “Occitanis 
me,”  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  ques 
tion  of  a  regional  and  even  local  character. 
Its  present  crisis  derives  mainly  from  inter¬ 
nal  strife  and  conflict  between  Felihres  and 
“Occitanists”  regarding  the  question  of  the 
Langue  d’Oc  as  a  literary  language  and  re¬ 
lated  matters. 

The  quarrel  goes  back  to  the  1870’s  when 
the  Languedocians  first  refused  to  accept 
Mistral’s  dialect  as  that  u{X)n  which  the  new 
literary  language  of  southern  France  should 
be  based  and  insisted  on  an  orthography 
based  on  etymology  instead  of  on  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  pronunciation  of  each  individual 
dialect.  In  1930  the  Occitans  defined  their 
stand  as  a  reaction  against  the  Fdibrean 
division  of  the  Midi  into  different  linguistic 
areas  or  well-defined  linguistic  regions.  The 
rift  between  the  two  groups  has  widened 
ever  since.  The  Provencal  position  has  been 
most  eloquently  defended  in  recent  times  by 
Sully-Andr^  Peyre  in  his  La  tranche  des 
oiseaux,  and  the  Occitan  viewprnnt  has  like- 
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wise  Ikcm  defended  in  Oc  and  the  Annates 
(ie  I'lnstitut  d'Etudes  Occitanes. 

Nowadays,  the  newly  founded  and  very 
active  Institut  d’Etudes  Occitanes  claims 
that  its  purjxisc  is  to  fathom,  recreate,  de¬ 
velop  and  maintain  a  southern  culture  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  and  ideas  that 
are  common  to  all  the  people  who  speak 
Langued’Oc;  that  it  is  primarily  concerned 
with  [)edag<tgicd  matters  in  {K>pular  adult 
education  as  well  as  on  the  various  levels  of 
national  public  education;  that  it  aims  to 
develop  a  satisfactory  method  of  scientific 
investigation  of  the  known  and  admitted 
facts  regarding  man  and  his  environment, 
particularly  the  “Homme  d’()c”  and  his 
traditions;  finally,  that  it  considers  as  its 
main  task  that  of  bringing  together  all  the 
“Occitan”  scholars  and  writers  in  order  to 
co-ordinate  intellectual,  artistic  and  literary 
life  in  southern  France. 

Such  aims  are  not  incompatible  with 
those  of  the  Provencals.  The  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  “regionalist”  educational  program 
is  their  oldest  claim  and  they  also  consider 
it  as  paramount.  Evidently,  the  passing  of 
the  “Hill  Deixonne”  in  1950,  which  allows 
the  teaching  of  dialects  in  elementary 
schtKils,  was  acclaimed  by  both  groups  as  a 
great  personal  victory.  Both  groups  believe 
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also  that  the  only  way  to  save  the  southern 
renaissance  movement  is  first  to  revaluate 
its  past  accomplishments,  to  reconsider  its 
purpose,  and  to  adapt  it  to  modern  life.  This 
is  indeed  the  heart  of  the  problem  and 
theorists  on  each  side  of  the  Rhone  have 
repeatedly  expressed  similar  opinions  on 
the  matter.  Thus  the  Grou|)ement  d’Etudes 
Proven^ales,  organized  at  Toulon  during 
the  winter  of  1952,  is  trying  to  determine 
what  can  and  should  be  saved  from  Mis¬ 
tral’s  doctrine,  and  which  of  its  elements 
can  be  reconciled  with  present  problems  (jf 
life.  Rene  Jouveau,  who  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing  has  kept  faith  in  the  movement  of 
which  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
such  distinguished  representatives,  entreats 
all  those  willing  to  admit  that  the  Fclibrige 
represents  a  “huge  capital”  not  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  believing  that  this  capital  can  l)e 
preserved  without  the  combined  efforts  of 
them  all.  He  therefore  urges  the  young  men 
of  his  generation  to  promote  energetically 
the  task  undertaken  by  their  forefathers. 
Only  time  will  tell  whether  his  message  has 
been  sufficiently  heard,  but  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  brilliant  future  for  Provencal  lit¬ 
erature  until  Felibres  and  Occitans  come  to 
terms  on  the  question  of  the  written  lan¬ 
guage.  Northwestern  U niversity 
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Correo  IJterario  report!  the  ten  bc!t  seller!  during 
the  last  six  months  of  1V53:  Ijot  cipresfi  creen  r#i  Dios 
by  Jose  Marta  Girunella,  Nosotrot,  lot  Rtvero,  by  Do- 
hires  Medio,  La  voluntad  de  viinr  by  Vicente  Blasco 
Ibinez,  Im  otru  vida  del  capitdn  Contreras  by  Torcuatu 
Luca  de  Tena,  Mrt.  Caldn/ell  hahla  con  tu  hijo  by 
C^amilo  |o!^  Ola,  HI  pais  vatco  by  Plo  Baroja,  Frontera 
by  Dario  Fernandez  Fhirez,  Manualet  de  /ardinerla,  by 
Noel  Clarass<>,  Mi  idolatrado  htjo  Siti  by  Miguel  Deli¬ 
bes,  CuerpDt,  almat  y  todo  eto  by  Santiago  Ixir^n. 


Congratulations  are  in  order  on  the  occasion  of  the 
hundred  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Reclam  Verlag 
which  was  founded  October  I,  1828,  in  Leipzig  and 
has  become  famous  in  the  four  corners  of  the  world, 
not  the  least  by  its  “Universal-Bibliothek"  series  estab 
Itshed  in  1867,  which  covers  the  great  literature  of  all 
nations.  The  publishing  house,  directed  today  by  the 
founder*!  great-grandsons,  u  now  located  in  Stuttgart, 
and  has  published  550  more  titles  of  the  "Universal- 
Bibliothek"  since  the  end  of  the  war. 


Literary  Landmarks  of  1953 


A  NECROLOGY 

(With  Some  Items  of  Earlier  Date) 

Karl  Arnold,  German  caricaturist  of  Simpli- 
zissimus  fame,  Munich,  November,  age  70. 

Ivor  A.  Atkins,  British  musician  and  author, 
Worcester,  November  26,  age  83. 

Carl  Auer,  German  publisher,  Bonn,  April, 
age  55. 

Gershom  Baden,  quadridingual  (Hebrew, 
Yiddish,  Polish,  German)  author,  play¬ 
wright  and  journalist.  New  York,  Novem- 
licr  1 1,  age  85. 

Stetan  Baran,  Ukrainian  statesman,  publicist 
and  scholar,  Munich,  June  4,  age  74. 

Ricardo  Baroja,  Basque  painter  and  writer, 
Decemlier  19,  age  82. 

Jean  Baruzi,  French  poet  and  philosopher, 
brother  of  the  late  Joseph  Baruzi,  Paris, 
March  22. 

Sir  Arnold  Bax  (pseud.  Dermot  O’Byrne), 
British  composer  and  novelist,  Cork  (Ire¬ 
land),  Octolicr  3,  age  69. 

Alain  Beckers,  Belgian  poet,  age  57. 

Hilaire  Belloc,  British  novelist,  poet  and  essay¬ 
ist,  Guildford  (Surrey),  July  16,  age  82. 

Heinrich  Berl,  German  author,  member  of  the 
Deutsche  Akademie  fiir  Sprache  und  Dich- 
tung,  Baden-Baden,  April  3,  age  57. 

Oistdbal  Bermudez  Plata,  Director  of  the 
General  Archive  of  the  Indies  and  research 
scholar,  December  25,  1952,  Seville,  age  70. 

Hugo  A.  Bernatzik,  Austrian  ethnologist,  Vi¬ 
enna,  March  9,  age  55. 

Rudolf  Bernauer,  German  playwright  and 
theater  owner,  London,  November,  age  73. 

Henri  Bernstein,  French  playwright,  Paris, 
November  27,  age  77. 

Henry  Bett,  British  clergyman,  expert  on  fairy 
tales  and  nursery  rhymes,  Birmingham, 
April  7,  age  77. 

Ugo  Betti,  Italian  poet  and  playwright,  Rome, 
June  9,  age  61. 

Adolf  Beyer,  German  painter,  author  and  art 
educator,  Darmstadt,  July,  age  84. 

Bernhard  Birk,  Austrian  publicist,  Vienna, 
November,  age  53. 

Sigrid  Boo,  Norwegian  writer,  Oslo,  age  55. 

Jules  Bloch,  French  Orientalist,  Sevres 
(Seine),  November  29. 

Roman  Boos,  Swiss  anthroposophist  and  social 
philosopher,  Arlesheim,  December  10,  1952, 
age  63. 


Jean  de  Boschire,  Belgian-French  poet,  Cha- 
teauroux,  January  17,  age  73. 

Gerhard  Freiherr  von  Branca,  German  {xjct 
and  novelist,  Munich,  March  28,  age  67. 

Rolf  Brandt,  German  author  and  journalist, 
Giessen,  April,  age  67. 

Maurice  Briilant,  French  litterateur,  Paris, 
July  23. 

Rudolf  Brix,  Austrian  playwright,  Innsbruck, 
April,  age  73. 

Milton  Alexander  Buchanan,  Romanist,  pupil 
of  Men^ndez  Pidal;  former  President  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America, 
Toronto,  December  1952,  age  75. 

Ivan  Bunin,  only  Russian  winner  of  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature  (1953),  leading  figure 
among  Russian  writers  of  the  Emigration, 
widely  translated  novelist,  Paris,  November 
8,  age  83, 

John  Horne  Burns,  author  of  The  Gallery, 
Livorno,  August  11,  age  36. 

Emile  Cammaerts,  Belgian  poet,  writer,  trans¬ 
lator  and  scholar,  Radlett  (Hertfordshire), 
November  2. 

Emilio  Camps  Cazorla,  art  historian,  Vice- 
Director  of  the  Museo  Arqueol6gico  Na- 
cional,  Oviedo,  January  28,  age  50. 

Louis  Cattiaux,  French  painter,  poet  and 
philosopher,  September. 

Fernand  Chapoutier,  formerly  professor  of 
Greek  language  and  literature  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  since  1948  Director  of  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male  Sup^rieure,  Paris,  December,  age  54, 

Helene  Christaller,  German  novelist  and  trans 
lator,  Jugenheim,  May,  age  82. 

Hannah  M.  Closs,  English  novelist,  Bristol, 
October  8,  age  47. 

Enrique  Coronado  Suirez,  Editor  of  Annals 
(of  the  Organization  of  American  States), 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  1,  1952, 

Egon  Casar  Conte  Corti,  Austrian  writer  and 
historical  biographer,  Klagenfurt,  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  age  68. 

Wilhelm  Czermak,  Austrian  Orientalist,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  March,  age 
65. 

Herbert  Danby,  British  Hebraist,  Oxford,  age 
64. 

Hans  Deuticke,  Austrian  publisher  of  scholar¬ 
ly  works,  Vienna,  July,  age  65. 
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Alfons  Dopsch,  Austrian  historian,  Vienru, 
September  1,  age  85. 

Albert  Duff  Cooper  (Lord  Norwich),  British 
diplomat  and  author,  December,  age  63. 

Jean  Dufourt,  French  author,  Lyons,  March  1. 

Raoul  Dufy,  noted  French  artist,  Forcalquier, 
March  23,  age  75. 

Joseph  Christian  Eichinger,  Austrian  author, 
Vienna,  January. 

Emil  Ermatinger,  Swiss  literary  historian, 
Zurich,  October,  age  81. 

J.  Ernest -Charles,  French  journalist  and  lit¬ 
erary  critic,  August. 

Richard  Euringer,  Ckrman  author.  Bad  Salz- 
uflen,  August  29,  age  62. 

Nicolas  Evreinoff,  Russian  stage  producer  and 
playwright,  Paris,  September  7. 

Yves  Farge,  French  author  and  political  hg- 
lire,  Tbilisi,  Russia,  March  30,  age  54. 

Maurice  Felut,  Editor-in-Chief  of  France  Soir, 
Paris,  August  30. 

Andr^  Ferran,  French  literary  historian,  nov¬ 
elist  and  essayist,  Toulouse,  October  7, 

Celso  Flores  Zamora,  Professor  of  Greek  at  the 
Universidad  de  Nuevo  Le6n,  Monterrey 
(Mexico),  February  26. 

Alfred  Foucher,  French  Indianist,  October 
1952,  age  87. 

Emil  Ciaar,  Austrian  classical  philologist,  Vi¬ 
enna,  age  71. 

Andor  Gabor,  Hungarian  poet  and  journalist, 
Budapest,  January  20,  age  69. 

TE.  Ckisendorf'Des  Gouttes,  Swiss  publisher, 
founder  and  director  of  Editions  Labor  et 
Fides,  Creneva,  February  6,  age  79. 

Rosemonde  Gerard,  French  poet,  widow  of 
Edmond  Rostand,  Paris,  July  8,  age  83. 

lx)uis  Ginzberg,  scholar  in  Judaic  literature. 
New  York,  November  11,  age  79. 

Victor  Giraud,  French  literary  critic  and  his¬ 
torian,  February,  age  84. 

Dumesnil  de  Grammont,  French  author  and 
translator,  February. 

Frederick  Lawrence  Green,  British  novelist 
and  scenarist,  Bristol,  April  14,  age  51. 

Boris  D.  Grekov,  Russian  historian,  Moscow, 
September  9,  age  72. 

Charles  Grimm,  Swiss-born  Romanist,  author 
of  f.tude  sur  ie  Roman  de  Flamenca,  North 
Adams  (Mass.),  April  4,  age  58. 

Jean  Guiraud,  former  Editor-in-Chief  of  La 
Croix,  author  of  books  of  history  and  re¬ 
ligion,  Paris,  December  12. 

Paul  Gurk,  German  poet,  playwright  and  nov¬ 
elist,  Berlin,  August  12,  age  73. 

Paul  Gutmann,  German  novelist  and  journal¬ 
ist,  Mexico  City,  July,  age  83. 

Adalbert  Hamel,  German  Romanist,  Erlan¬ 
gen,  December  11,  1952,  age  68. 


Tom  Hanlin,  British  author,  Scodand,  May, 
age  45. 

Eduard  Haiti,  Austrian  Germanist,  Munich, 
January  3,  age  60. 

Herbert  Hassencamp  (pseud.  Philander), 
Konstanz,  age  61. 

Edward  F.  Hauch,  Canadian-born  Germanist, 
long-dme  contributor  to  Booths  Abroad, 
Tallahassee  (Fla.),  September  5,  age  73. 

Alzir  Hella,  Greek-born  French  translator  of 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  Gottfried  Keller,  Stefan 
Zweig,  et  al.,  Paris,  July. 

Gustaf  Hellstrom,  Swedish  novelist,  Stock¬ 
holm,  February  27,  age  70. 

Alejandro  M.  Hoyos,  Argentine  historian, 
Mendoza,  September  17,  1952. 

Amalio  Huarte  y  Echenique,  Spanish  his 
torian,  teacher  of  philosophy  and  archivist, 
Madrid,  April  22,  age  70. 

Michel  Huisman,  member  of  the  Royal  Bel¬ 
gian  Academy,  co-founder  of  the  Th63tre 
National  Beige,  Brussels,  November,  age  79. 

Ernst  Iros,  German  journalist  and  movie  pro¬ 
ducer,  Territet-sur-Montreux,  April,  age  68. 

Alfred  Jeanroy,  French  Romanist,  Saint-Jean- 
le-Vieux  (Haute-Garonne),  March  13,  age 
94. 

Gaston  J^ze,  French  jurist  and  political  econ¬ 
omist,  Deauville,  August  5. 

Cyril  E.  M.  Joad,  English  philosopher,  his¬ 
torian  and  publicist,  l^ondon,  April  9. 

Jakob  Jud,  Swiss  linguist,  co-editor  of  Vox 
Romanica,  Riitli,  June  15,  1952,  age  70. 

Gustav  Kafka,  Cterman  philosopher  and  psy¬ 
chologist,  Wurzburg,  February  12,  age  70. 

Emmerich  Kilman,  Hungarian  composer, 
Paris,  October  30,  age  71. 

Moise  Kisling,  Polish-born  French  painter,  as 
sociate  of  Cocteau,  Max  Jacob,  Picasso,  et  al., 
Bandol  (French  Riviera),  April  29,  age  62. 

Ernst  Klippel  (pseud.  Erich  Keller),  author  of 
travel  books  on  the  Near  East,  Berlin,  Sep¬ 
tember,  age  81. 

Editha  Klipstein,  Cierman  author  and  painter, 
Laubach,  May,  age  73. 

Oskar  Kloeffel,  German  (X)et  and  critic,  Eus- 
senheim,  January  25,  age  59. 

Mario  Krammer,  German  writer  and  literary 
historian,  Berlin,  February  15,  age  72. 

Otto  Krille,  German  poet,  short  story  writer 
and  playwright,  Zurich,  January,  age  74. 

Vasyl  Krychevsky,  Ukrainian  artist,  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1952,  age  79. 

Walther  Kiichler,  German  Romanist,  Bene- 
diktbeuren,  September,  age  76. 

Jacques  Lacour-Gayet,  of  the  Institut  de 
France,  author  of  Histoire  du  commerce, 
Seenen  (Switzerland),  August  8. 

l^n  Lafage,  French  regionalist  author,  Paris. 


C>harlcs  Lalo,  French  philosopher  and  scholar 
in  the  fields  of  aesthetics  and  arts  sociology, 
Paris,  April  1,  age  76. 

('urt  Langenbeck,  German  playwright,  Mu¬ 
nich,  August  6,  age  47. 

l.uise  I^porte,  Cierman  translator  of  Santa¬ 
yana,  James,  Hainville,  et  al.,  Munich,  July, 
age  53. 

Marius  l^blond,  French  writer,  Prix  Gon- 
court  winner  in  1909  as  co-author,  with  Ary 
l^hlond,  of  En  France,  Paris,  May  8,  age 
76. 

Georges  (>entil,  Sorhonne  Professor,  author 
of  various  works  on  Portuguese  and  Brazil¬ 
ian  literature,  l^aris,  April  11. 

Ix-on  l^monnier,  French  Anglist  and  novelist, 
age  63. 

Rudolf  Leonhard,  German  poet,  dramatist, 
essayist,  and  (mlitical  propagandist,  Berlin, 
I)ecemlx-r  19,  age  64. 

Kugen  Iverch,  Professor  of  Romance  Philology 
at  the  University  of  Mainz,  author  of  Hts- 
tonschc  jrumosisthe  Syntax,  Mainz,  No 
vemlxrr  16,  1952,  age  63. 

V'incenc  Ix'sny,  Czech  Orientalist,  author  of 
scholarly  works  and  translations  from  the 
Indian  languages,  Prague,  April  9,  age  71. 

Michel  Licht,  Yiddish  |X)et  and  translator. 
New  York,  June  10,  age  59. 

Jorge  de  Lima,  Brazilian  poet  and  historian, 
Rio  dc  Janeiro,  November  15. 

Victor  IJona,  Lima-born  writer  and  translator, 
long-time  resident  of  France  and  U.  S.  A., 
San  Francisco,  June  5,  age  68. 

Rolicrt  lx>han,  Austrian-born  author  of  several 
well-known  textbooks,  drama  scholar  and 
editor  of  Ameril(a,  du  hast  es  besser,  One- 
onta  (N.Y.),  June  15,  age  69. 

Konrad  I.iilx-ck,  German  Orientalist  and  his¬ 
torian,  Fulda,  age  79. 

Kmile  Magne,  French  literary  historian,  Saint- 
Maur  (Seine),  March  28. 

I  lendrik  de  Man,  Belgian  sociologist,  prom¬ 
inent  SiK'ialist,  Murten  (Switzerland),  June 
23,  age  6S. 

Aniceto  Marinas,  sculptor  and  President  of 
the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Madrid,  September  23. 

Andreas  Markusson,  Norwegian  author,  Octo 
her  31,  1952,  age  59. 

Lucien  Maury,  French  literary  historian,  ex- 
jxrrt  on  Scandinavian  letters,  Paris,  March 
19,  age  80. 

Isaac  Metchik,  Polish-born  scholar  of  Hebrew 
literature,  founder  and  publisher,  in  Lt)n- 
don,  of  Hatzophe  and  The  Daily  Jewish  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  New  York,  January  25,  age  103. 

(ieorges  Millardet,  French  Romanist,  Septem- 
l>er. 
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Gabriel  Millet,  French  historian,  Paris,  May 

11. 

Richard  von  Mises,  Austrian-lmrn  mathema¬ 
tician,  engineer;  also  a  scholar  of  philosophy 
and  literature  as  author  of  Eositwism  ainl  a 
Rilke  bibliography,  Boston  (Mass.),  July 
14,  age  70. 

Ernst  Molden,  Austrian  newspaper  editor  and 
historian,  Vienna,  August  11,  age  67. 

Pina  de  Morais,  Portuguese  [xiet,  Ojwrto, 
January  31. 

Martinus  Nijhoff,  Dutch  poet  and  translator. 
The  Hague,  January  26,  age  58. 

Francesco  Saverio  Nitti,  Italian  statesman  and 
publicist,  Rome,  February  20,  age  85. 

Manuel  Nunez  Regueiro,  Argentine  philoso¬ 
pher  and  literary  critic,  Rosario,  I^cember 
5,  1952. 

Jozsef  Nyirb,  Transylvanian  Hungarian  writ 
er,  Madrid,  Octolier  16,  age  64. 

Ivan  Olbracht,  Czech  novelist,  Prague,  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1952,  age  71. 

Eugene  (YNeill,  American  playwright,  Nobel 
Prize  winner  (1936),  Boston  (Mass.),  No¬ 
vember  27,  age  65. 

C>)stas  Ouranis,  Greek  poet,  July  1 1,  age  63. 

Kurt  Pabst  (pseud.  Peter  Sacbsc),  German 
journalist  and  Kaharettist,  Berlin,  August. 

Jacques  Paliard,  French  philosopher,  Aix-en- 
Provence,  June  10,  age  t/h 

Joaquim  Teixeira  de  Pascoais,  Portuguese 
poet,  Decemlxr  14,  1952,  age  73. 

Samuel  Payot,  Swiss  publisher,  I^usanne,  De- 
cemher  6,  age  68. 

Ezcquiel  C.  Paz,  formerly  Editor  of  /at  Eren- 
sa,  Buenos  Aires,  March  25,  age  82. 

E.  Allison  Peers,  English  Hispanist,  Liver- 
|xx)l,  Decemlx-r  21,  1952,  age  58. 

Henri  de  Peyerimhoff  de  Fontcnelle,  French 
political  economist,  Paris,  July  21. 

Francis  Picabia,  painter  and  founder  of  the 
French  Dadaist  movement,  Paris,  Decern- 
Ijer,  age  74. 

Reinhard  Pi|xrr,  CJerman  publisher,  Munich, 
October  18,  age  73. 

Augusto  I^irto,  Brazilian  journalist,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  February,  age  73. 

Vsesolod  Poudovkin,  Russian  cineaste  of 
Storm  over  Asia  fame,  Moscow,  July  1,  age 
60. 

Thecxlore  Francis  Powys,  British  novelist  and 
poet,  Sturminster,  Novemlx-r  27,  age  77. 

Sergei  Prokofieff,  Russian  composer,  near 
.Moscow,  March  8,  age  61. 

Rachilde  (Marguerite  Eymery),  French  nov¬ 
elist,  widow  of  Alfred  Valette  (founder  of 
Mercure  de  France),  Paris,  April  4,  age  91. 

Graciliano  Ramos,  Brazilian  novelist,  early 
1953,  age  60. 
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Philipp  Ernst  Kcclam,  (German  publisher,  Bad 
Ilcilbrunn,  March  6,  age  76. 

Hans  Reichenhach,  (ierman-born  philosopher, 
Santa  Monica,  April  9,  age  61. 

Abraham  Reisin,  Yiddish  poet  and  short  story 
writer,  April,  age  77. 

Jean  Joseph  Renaud,  French  novelist,  Paris, 
I^ccember  7. 

Menachem  Ribalow,  Hebrew  author.  Editor 
of  Hadoar,  The  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  September 
17,  age  54. 

Sebastian  Rieger  (pseud.  Reinmichl),  Tyro¬ 
lese  author  of  novels  and  short  stories.  Bad 
Hall,  December  2,  age  87. 

Walter  Freiherr  von  Rummel,  C»erman  writer, 
Munich,  age  80. 

Felix  Nieto  del  Rio,  Chilean  diplomat  and 
author,  January  12,  age  64. 

Swaminathan  Sadanand,  Indian  journalist, 
Editor  of  The  Homhay  Free  Press  fournal, 
Madras,  November  17,  age  53, 

C^harles  Sarolea,  British  Romanist,  Edinburgh, 
,  March,  age  83. 

Jurgis  Savickis,  Lithuanian  writer  and  diplo 
mat,  Ro(]uebrunc  (France),  I^cember  22, 
1952,  age  62. 

Peter  Scher,  (Jerman  writer,  Wasserburg  am 
Inn,  age  73, 

Victor  SchilT,  CJerman  journalist,  Rome,  June, 
a^c  58. 

Felix  Schmeisscr,  Heimatschriftsteller  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Husum,  age  71. 

1  lermann  Schneider,  (ierman  philosopher  and 
educator,  Delmenhorst,  age  79. 

Michael  Semenov,  Russian  writer,  Naples,  age 
80. 

Edward  Shanks,  British  |)oet  and  novelist, 
l^ndon.  May  4,  age  60. 

Ernst  Single,  CJerman  novelist  and  essayist, 
Palma  de  Mallorca,  June,  age  47. 

Solomon  L.  Skoss,  Russian-born  Orientalist, 
Philadelphia,  April  6,  age  68. 

Wilhelm  Stahl,  (ierman  musicologist,  Liibeck, 
July,  age  81. 

Josef  Stalin,  Russian  statesman  and  writer  on 
public  questions,  economics,  etc.,  Moscow, 
March  5,  age  74. 

Franz  Baermann  Steiner,  Prague-born  ethnol¬ 
ogist,  sociologist  and  (ierman-language  poet, 
Oxford,  November  1952,  age  43. 

Herl)ert  L.  Stewart,  Irish-born  Canadian 
philosopher  and  commentator  on  public 
questions,  founder  and  Editor  of  The  Dal- 
housie  Review,  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  age  71. 

Vydunas  Storosta,  Lithuanian  poet  and  phi¬ 
losopher,  Detmold  ((iermany),  February, 
age  85. 

Jan  Struther,  British-lmrn  poetess,  essayist  and 


novelist.  New  York,  July  20,  age  53. 

Jean  Suberville,  French  poet,  February. 

Joseph  Szebenyei,  Hungarian-American  au¬ 
thor,  editor  of  Magyar  Magazine,  New 
York,  February  25,  age  73. 

Erno  Sz^p,  Hungarian  novelist  and  dramatist, 
Budapest,  October  2,  age  69. 

Eugen  Taubler,  (German  historian,  specialist 
on  Ancient  and  Jewish  history,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio),  August,  age  74. 

Jerome  Tliaraud,  member  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy,  V'arengeville-sur-Mer  (Normandy), 
January  28,  age  78. 

Dylan  Thomas,  Welsh  poet.  New  York,  No¬ 
vember  10,  age  39. 

Julian  Tuwim,  Polish  poet,  Zakopane,  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  age  59. 

Johannes  Tielrooy,  Dutch  (jallicist.  Secretary 
of  the  Dutch  P.  E.  N.  Club,  Amsterdam, 
August  1 7,  age  66. 

Hellmuth  Unger,  (Jerman  physician,  author 
and  playwright,  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  July,  age 
62. 

(iiovanni  Vacca,  Italian  Sinologist,  Rome, 
January  6,  age  80. 

K.  B.  Vaidya,  Indian  publisher,  Bombay,  Jan¬ 
uary  3,  age  59. 

Alexander  Vasiliev,  Russian-born  Byzantinist, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  30,  age  86. 

Vidunas,  Lithuanian  playwright,  author  of 
more  than  60  dramas,  Detmold  ((iermany), 
February  20,  age  84. 

Alfred  Vierkandt,  (ierman  sociologist,  Kohl- 
hasenbriick,  age  85. 

Berthold  Viertel,  Austrian  poet,  stage  and 
screen  director,  Vienna,  September,  age  68. 

Hildegard  Wegseheider,  (ierman  pedagogue, 
Berlin,  April  4,  age  82. 

Erich  Weinert,  (ierman  (Communist  author, 
Berlin,  April  20,  age  62. 

Thomas  Westerich,  (ierman  dramatist,  poet 
and  short  story  writer,  Hamburg,  June,  age 
75. 

Friedrich  Wolf,  German  playwright,  Berlin, 
October  5,  age  65. 

Colette  Yver,  French  novelist,  member  of  the 
Prix  Fomina  jury,  Rouen,  March  16. 

Alexandre  Zcvacs  (pseud,  of  Alexandre  Bour- 
son),  historian  of  Socialism,  Paris,  February 
21. 

Salah  el  Din  Zohni,  Egyptian  writer,  August 
24,  age  43. 

Michael  Zorn  (pseud,  of  Arthur  von  Sacher- 
Masoch),  Austrian  novelist  and  essayist, 
Vienna,  early  1953,  age  77. 

Ettore  Zuani,  Italian  Hispanist,  Rome,  early 
autumn. 

Reinhold  Zumtobel,  1953  Hebei  Prize  winner, 
Freiburg  i.  Br.,  age  76. 
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Trilogie 

(1931) 

By  E.E.N. 

Ich 

Als  die  vcrworrncn  Ticfcn 
Von  Ncbcln  noch  vcrhangt. 

Hall  ich  cm|X)rgcdrangt, 

Weil  obcn  Stimmcn  ricfcn. 

Einzig  dcm  cignen  Sinn 
(ialt  da  mein  ganzes  Kreisen: 

Ericben  und  erweisen 
Des  dunklen  Worts:  Ich  bin. 

Du 

Du  kamst.  Die  Schleier  rissen 
Dem  Hauche  deines  Worts. 

Nun  hliihlt  mir  allcrorts 
Ein  tiefes,  neues  Wissen. 

Vereinter  Schritte  Streben 
Fiihrt  mahlicb  uns  bergan. 

Ich  spiire:  Ich  gewann 
Durch  dich  erst  ganz  das  Lcben. 

Welt 

Nun  naht  das  Reich  der  Dinge 
In  forderndem  Bezug. 

Es  gilt  nicht  mehr  genug, 

Dass  ich  von  uns  nur  singe. 

Jetzt  jah  hineingestellt 
Ins  wucherische  Leben, 

Muss  ich  mit  Zins  ihm  geben, 

Was  cs  mir  gab:  Die  Welt. 

Alfred  Doblin  at  Seventy-five 

By  Ludwig  Marcuse 

His  father  was  a  tailor,  was  unhappily  mar¬ 
ried  and  had  hve  children.  He  decamped  and 
went  to  America  when  our  young  Doblin  was 
seven.  His  mother  dragged  her  poverty  and 
her  youngsters  to  Berlin.  Alfred  grew  up  to 
be  a  simon-pure  Berliner.  Of  all  the  truly  great 
Hlut  und  Hoden  books,  Berlin-Alexanderplatz 
is  Number  One. 

They  gave  him  a  scholarship  in  a  Gym¬ 
nasium,  but  he  never  became  a  “former 
Gymnasiast."  Neither  ancient  Athens  nor  the 
Athens  of  (loethc  appealed  to  him  particularly. 
He  had  not  inherited  the  humanistic  ideal  of 
culture.  He  had  no  use  for  “pure  philosophy 
and  much  less  for  the  beautiful  glow  of  art.” 


He  practiced  medicine  in  a  workers’  quarter. 
He  had  a  psychic  allergy  which  he  described 
as  “anti-lx)urgcois.”  The  most  obvious  cleft 
between  him  and  the  “bourgeois”  was  the 
fact  that  he  never  forgot  and  never  wished  to 
forget  how  it  was  down  Ixrlow:  “I  have  always 
been  with  the  poor  folks.”  He  was  one  of 
them,  he  lived  among  them,  he  knew  them 
Ixrtter  than  they  knew  themselves.  But  it  was 
only  for  a  short  time  that  he  wrote  from  the 
official  “poor  folks”  jxiint  of  view. 

His  anti-philistinism  had  another  origin, 
which  is  less  well  known.  He  had  not  that 
epigonal  confidence  which  marks  so  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  One  of  his  golden  words 
was  “Everything  human  is  rickety.”  A  man 
who  is  so  sensitive  to  the  “rickety”  is  a  poor 
party-man.  He  fought  under  various  flags,  and 
he  was  the  most  distinguished  deserter  of  his 
time.  He  came  into  the  world  a  Prussian- 
Jewish  Berliner  from  Stettin,  and  he  is  now  a 
Catholic  Frenchman  in  Mainz.  He  has  been 
an  anarchist,  too.  Then  he  discovered  that  he 
was  a  Jew,  then  he  took  leave  of  America,  1h-- 
forc  he  returned  to  Cermany,  with  the  very 
original  farewell  phrase  (a  strange  bird  among 
Cerman  emigrants):  “Cood-byc,  America! 
You  didn’t  like  me,  and  yet  I  love  you.” 

The  list  of  his  Ixxiks  is  endless:  novels,  most¬ 
ly  big  ones,  including  some  in  more  than  one 
volume;  Novellen;  plays,  philosophy;  a  great 
deal  of  critical  writing  (along  with  ill- 
tempered  “uncritical”  writing).  He  says  him¬ 
self  that  he  needs  only  to  turn  the  faucet  ami 
something  comes  jxjuring;  but  sometimes  he 
forgot  to  turn  it  off  again.  I  le  has  never  been 
given  the  recognition  he  deserves.  The 
Ariadne-thread  through  this  fifty-year  laby¬ 
rinth  which  began  exactly  half  a  century  ago 
with  Die  drei  Spriinge  des  Wang-lun  is  visible 
in  his  autobiographical  phrase:  His  writing 
has  “nothing  to  do  with  reflection  and  clarity.” 
That  characteristically  Ddblinesque  phrase  is 
a  magnificent  half-truth. 

But  what  does  it  have  to  do  with,  then?  His 
writing-desk  is  a  |X)rt<ity  from  which  go  out 
magic  caravels,  out  into  the  blue,  whatever 
their  specified  destination  may  be:  Berlin, 
Babylon  (Die  babylonische  Wanderung),  the 
South  American  primeval  forest  (Der  blaue 
Tiger).  Ciermany  (November  1918).  This 
mad  adventuring  throughout  the  stratosphere 
of  fantasy  has  picked  up  fairy-tales  which  look 
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very  realistic.  He  has  consulted  the  geo¬ 
graphical,  ethnographical,  anthropological, 
historical  reference  works,  and  has  brought  to 
the  surface  realities  which  have  done  more  to 
broaden  reality  than  to  clarify  it.  All  this  in 
accordance  with  his  axiom:  The  world  is  with 
us,  not  to  be  undersUKKj,  but  to  lie  experienced. 

Yes,  and  to  be  fought  with.  Young  Dublin 
then  had  a  very  stjft  hat,  pulled  far  down  over 
his  forehead.  And  when  he  was  not  receiving 
{latients  or  cruising  in  a  magic  ship  over  the 
sea  of  Wallenstein’s  vast  life,  he  was  a  restless, 
aggressively  witty  lierliner.  He  was  always 
worlds  removed  from  the  academic.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  a  man  has  a  head  to  think  with, 
hut  he  declared  that  its  principal  use  is  to  run 
against  walls  with.  The  last  wall  he  has  tried 
was  the  newest  (iertnan  wall.  He  ux)k  a  l(K)k 
at  his  homeland  and  wrote  resignedly:  “It  will 
lx:  easier  to  rebuild  their  cities  than  to  bring 
them  to  digest  their  ex|)erience  and  figure  out 
how  it  all  came  alx)ut.” 

ITien  one  day  he  published  the  lx)ok  which 
“explained”  his  conversion  to  Catholicism, 
this  grandiose  Schic/^sairnse  which  has  had  so 
little  attention.  The  dedication  to  us  (the 
Marcuses)  read:  “IX-m  Heidenpaar.”  For  the 
first  time  I  undersUKul  his  defiant  anti¬ 
bourgeois  animus.  It  was  not  only  the  “poor 
man”  that  gave  him  no  rest;  it  was  also  “der 
unstcrbliche  Mcnsch.”  That  was  an  old  Dublin 
adventure,  but  since  the  age  knew  only 
stKiological  categories,  they  had  left  him  cata¬ 
logued  for  a  long  time  with  the  “leftists.” 
Now  they  have  him  filed,  at  his  ow-n  request, 
with  the  “C'atholics.”  This  “(-atholicism”  is 
a  Dublin  sect  to  which  Strindberg  already 
Ixionged.  It  is  his  oldest  and  youngest  adven¬ 
ture,  this  excursion  into  the  occult.  He  has 
worn  out  a  gcxid  many  uniforms,  liecause  he 
is  the  least  sedentary  (terman  of  this  century. 

As  we  l(X)k  back  over  the  rich  literary  out¬ 
put  of  this  great  writer,  as  we  look  back  over 
the  long  and  fruitful  life  of  this  fighter  and 
this  friend  of  man,  this  |x:rennial  spring  of 
spiritual  life,  we  venture  to  ask:  When  wiil 
the  gentlemen  of  the  NoIk*I  Prize  jury  discover 
him?  University  of  Southern  California 

The  Man  Without  Qualities 

By  Heinz  Politzer 

Koliert  Musil  was  an  Austrian  novelists’  nov¬ 
elist.  In  an  unsurpassable  tour  de  force  he  built 
his  main  opus,  l)er  Mann  ohne  F.igenschaften 
(Adolf  Frise,  ed.  Hamburg.  Rowohit.  1952. 
1,672  pages),  around  an  event  that  never  was 
to  take  place.  In  l^f  H  a  “Oillateral  Campaign” 
was  devised  by  certain  high  ranking  Viennese 
to  celebrate,  in  1918.  the  seventieth  year  of 


Emperor  Franz  Joseph’s  reign.  The  celebra¬ 
tion  was  meant  to  lx-  a  counterstroke  and 
counter-attraction  to  Wilhelm  IPs  thirtieth 
anniversary  as  the  ruler  of  Germany,  and  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  traditional  misgivings  the 
Austrians  cherished  against  their  “big  broth¬ 
er,”  (Jermany.  It  was  nothing  but  a  reflex,  as 
it  befitted  the  moribund  organism  of  the 
Habsburg  monarchy.  And  yet,  it  serves  as  the 
plot  of  Musil’s  book,  and  sets  the  pattern  lor 
the  many  miniature  “collateral  campaigns”  in 
which  his  figures  are  engaged. 

Musil  published  the  first  part  of  Der  Mann 
ohne  Etgenschaften  in  1930;  he  was  still  at 
work  at  it  when  he  died,  62  years  old,  in  1942. 
His  (and  the  reader’s)  knowledge  that  the 
campaign  was  hopelessly  stilllxirn  surrounds 
it  with  a  kind  of  surrealistic  irony:  The  doings 
and  undoings  in  this  novel  are  clad  in  an  air 
of  utter  senselessness  and,  as  often  as  not,  of 
nonsense.  Yet  Musil,  a  lyrist  turned  aphorist, 
distils  from  the  absurdity  of  human  actions 
and  the  half-truth  of  human  emotions  the  es 
sence  of  wit  and  wisdom.  He  draws  his  char¬ 
acters  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  paradoxical 
uselessness  of  man’s  noble,  and  not  so  noble, 
actions.  Indeed,  his  figures  are  paradoxes 
brought  to  life:  Ulrich  is,  as  the  title  suggests, 
a  nondescript  man  Ixcause  his  many  qualities 
cancel  each  other  out,  but  he  derives  his  intel 
lectual  charm  and  his  personal  charisma  from 
the  very  blank  that  is  his  character,  Moos- 
brugger,  the  sexual  maniac  and  murderer,  is 
wholly  devoid  of  what  society  exjxcts  a  mur¬ 
derer’s  motives  and  principles  to  lx;  thus  he 
turns,  during  his  condemnation,  Ixith  the  tri¬ 
bunal  and  the  law  into  a  caricature.  Ulrich’s 
sister  Agathc,  who  is  driven  to  the  verge  of 
suicide  by  her  brother’s  attentions,  reveals  no 
Wdlsungenblut  in  this  crypto-incestuous  rela¬ 
tionship;  she  is  simply  the  only  being  whose 
mind  is  sufficiently  like  Ulrich’s  to  preserve 
his  interest.  Arnheim,  the  Prussian  industrial¬ 
ist  and  statesman  (modelled  after  Walther 
Rathenau)  is  no  Prussian  at  all  hut  a  Jew,  and 
displays  his  Prussian  “qualities”  as  if  he  wore 
a  well  tailored  but  ill  fitting  suit.  Around  the 
protagonists  there  is  Vienna  on  the  eve  of  the 
First  World  War,  the  ladies  and  the  chamber¬ 
maids,  the  ministers  and  the  jxilicemen,  all 
engaged  in  the  dance  of  death,  half  ludicrous, 
half  uncanny,  of  their  “collateral  campaigns,” 
and  the  “Collateral  Campaign”  in  particular. 
Austria  (which  Musil  calls  Kakania  after  the 
l(.  und  the  l^aiserlich  und  /^dniglich  dual 
monarchy)  is  portrayed  in  the  grandeur  and 
pettiness  of  the  late  Francisco-Josephinian  era, 
but  on  a  deeper  stratum  of  the  narration  it  is 
used  as  an  image  of  the  senselessness  of  man’s 
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existence  proper,  ot  the  “Baroque  of  the 
Void,”  as  Ulrich  calls  it. 

A  highly  ironical  nihilism  permeates  the 
book.  In  the  end  there  remains  nothing  but 
its  language,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  intri¬ 
cate  linguistic  textures  ever  produced  in  CJer- 
man.  Every  movement  of  body  and  soul  is 
registered  with  scientific  precision,  interpreted 
by  an  act  of  intense  cerebration,  and  finally 
recorded  in  a  style  that  is  both  musically  per¬ 
fect  and  mathematically  logical. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  book  like  this 
is  gloriously  untranslatable.  The  American 
edition  {The  Man  Without  Qualities.  Eithne 
Wilkins,  George  Kaiser,  trs.  New  York. 
Coward-MacCann.  195U  xxxv  -(-  365  pages. 
14)  was  bound  to  be  a  failure,  down  to  the 
rendering  of  the  title.  (The  man  v/ithout 
“qualities”  has  qualities  galore!)  It  contains 
only  the  first  fifth  of  the  original.  Ulrich’s 
relation  with  Agathe,  Moosbrugger’s  escape, 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  all  of  which  would 
have  clarified  Musil’s  intentions,  are  withheld 
from  the  reader.  Thus  the  translation  was 
liound  to  confuse  and  mystify  the  critics  who, 
like  Anthony  W'est  in  The  New  Yorf^er,  could 
hardly  conceal  their  irritation,  duped  as  they 
felt  by  this  “level  of  talk  in  Viennese  literary 
cafes.”  In  the  original,  however,  this  level  is 
the  sustained  equilibrium  of  a  prose  balanced 
between  tragedy  and  satire.  In  the  image  of  a 
dying  city,  Vienna,  this  prose  pronounces  a 
statement  on  the  human  conditions  in  general: 
“There  has  arisen  a  world  of  qualities  without 
a  man  to  them,  of  exf)eriences  without  anyone 
to  experience  them,  and  it  almost  looks  as 
though  under  ideal  conditions  man  would  no 
longer  exjxrrience  anything  privately,  and  the 
comforting  weight  of  personal  responsibility 
could  dissolve  into  a  system  of  formulae  for 
(xitential  meanings.  .  .  .”  Musil  himself  at¬ 
tempted  to  produce  such  a  “system”  in  the 
literary  form  of  his  novel;  strangely,  but  not 
surprisingly,  his  “formulae,”  these  character 
sketches  Ixiiled  down  to  aphorisms,  unite  in 
the  end  to  form  a  thing  of  beauty. 

Oberlin  College 

Selected  Poems  of  Pierre  Seghers 
By  Francis  J.  Carmody 
The  name  of  Pierre  Seghers  is  known  to  ama¬ 
teurs  of  French  poetry  through  his  long  series 
of  separate  small  volumes  entitled  Poesie. 
Poesie  40  was  an  outgrowth  of  Poetes  casques 
( 1939  and  1940),  one  of  the  first  anti-German 
collections  in  France;  Poesie  44  appeared 
clandestinely  in  Paris.  In  Poesie  5?  the  collec¬ 
tion  approached  the  200-mark,  and  had  made 
known  a  considerable  group  of  younger  poets, 


such  as  Norge,  Durry,  ('haulot,  Rousselot, 
Humeau,  Cadou,  Decaunes,  Guillaume.  The 
35  substantial  volumes  entitled  Pobtes  d'au- 
jourd'hui,  selected  pieces  with  extensive  intro¬ 
ductions,  are  essential  for  a  study  of  Char, 
Michaux  or  Su|)ervielle  and,  in  a  valuable 
retrospect,  of  C^rbiere,  l^forgue,  or  Jacob. 

Seghers ’s  own  poetry  has  appeared  in  small 
plaquettes  most  of  which  are  difficult  to  fin<l. 
lx  domaine  public  (Jan.  30,  1945,  94  pages) 
consists  in  major  part  of  patriotic  and  anti- 
German  pieces  composed  during  the  occupa¬ 
tion  and  published  clandestinely  in  Les  Pdi- 
tions  de  Miniiit  or  L'Eternelle  Revue,  lx  futur 
anterieur,  a  76-page  volume  of  the  Editions  de 
Minuit  (Ian.  10,  1947)  covers  the  same  |»eriod 
and  the  lilieration.  feune  fille  (a  de  luxe  edi¬ 
tion  of  alx)ut  1949),  Menaces  de  mort  (La 
Presse  ii  Bras,  1948,  8  pages),  and  Six  pohmes 
pour  Veronique  (Get.  14,  1950,  11  pages) 
complete  the  list  of  separate  volumes  in  my 
hands. 

I  have  come  to  feel  that  the  more  directly 
“committed”  poetry  has  aged  rapidly  since 
1944,  despite  the  fundamental  truth  of  Elu- 
ard’s  statement  of  that  year  in  L’honneur  des 
poetes:  “I^  jx)uvoir  |des  poetes  |  sur  les  mots 
etant  absolu,  leur  poesie  ne  saurait  jamais  etre 
diminuce  par  le  contact  plus  ou  moins  rude 
du  monde  exterieur  .  .  .  Une  fois  de  plus,  la 
f)o^sie  mise  au  defi  se  regroujie,  retrouve  un 
sens  precis  a  sa  violence  latente,  crie,  accuse, 
esfiere.”  The  Poemes  choisis  (1939-1952)  of 
Seghers  (Paris.  Pierre  Seghers.  n.  d.  1953.  68 
pages)  confirm  a  feeling  of  the  distance  of 
“la  poesie  engagee.”  The  new  volume  presents 
pieces  from  all  the  works  named  above,  plus  a 
few  inedits.  It  includes  Seghers’s  best  war 
poems,  but  a  far  larger  pro|X)riioii  of  titles  are 
of  an  abstract  and  lyrical  nature.  Having  re.id 
Seghers’s  work  in  this  new  form,  one  might 
describe  it  with  the  routine  terms:  discretion, 
mystery,  a  light  allegory  of  objects  or  places; 
but  unfortunately  the  same  terms  apply  to  a 
wide  variety  of  contemporary  work.  To  afv 
proach  Seghers  from  a  negative  pr)int  of  view, 
he  surely  does  not  represent  the  more  marked 
tendencies  of  the  moment,  a  return  to  regular 
versification,  to  popular  poetry,  mysticism,  the 
pastoral,  the  ode,  linguistic  experimentation, 
eroticism,  cosmic  expression,  or  prophecy.  The 
dominant  tone  lies  somewhere  l>etween  a  de¬ 
sire  to  find  a  better  world  and  a  conviction 
that  such  a  world  exists;  but  he  tioes  not  say 
this  diiectly.  The  poet  often  asks  himself 
questions  about  the  nature  of  innocence,  or 
instructs  the  reader  on  the  means  necessary 
for  shutting  out  the  bitterness  of  existence. 
Tlte  allegories,  if  this  term  be  given  a  special 
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application,  resemble  those  sometimes  used  by 
Eluard.  Thus,  Seghers  says: 

Unc  journ^c  toujdurt  la  mcme 
t>uvrc  set  yeux,  lave  scs  mams 
Dans  t<in  visaxe  sc  rr^ardr 
Yet  he  docs  not  count  primarily,  as  did  Eluard, 
on  a  rich  flow  of  sonorities  or  a  theme  of 
friendship.  His  inspiration  stems  from  a  per¬ 
sonal  attitude  toward  reality,  lliis  attitude,  in 
one  manifestation,  recalls  certain  fx>cms  of  the 
school  of  Apollinaire,  by  Cendrars,  Reverdy 
or  Soupault,  in  the  enumerations  of  objects 
found  in  /rune  fille  and  Le  chien  de  pique. 
TTic  underlying  unity  of  Seghers’s  thought 
lies,  however,  less  in  the  imagery  or  the  aspira¬ 
tions  than  in  a  f)crsonal  tone  and  rhythm. 
ITiis  may  be  illustrated  objectively  by  the  ex¬ 
tensive  and  recurrent  vtKabulary  dealing  with 
a  desire  for  departure  (portes,  franchir,  fene- 
tres  murees,  chemin,  ouvrir).  And  it  is  evident 
in  a  different  form  in  a  theme  of  sky  and 
time,  clouds,  recollections,  symbolic  harvests, 
glimpses  of  light,  whose  meaning  is  perhaps 
indicated  in  several  verses  of  1944: 

Le  temps  n’existe  pas.  I.e  temps  et  le  solcil 

S<»nt  ind^inimrnt  li«  a  ncitre  vie 
Whether  or  not  the  Holmes  choisis  were  se¬ 
lected  according  to  a  conscious  plan,  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  special  orientation,  made  even  more 
forceful  by  new  subtitles,  which  fortunately 
do  not  refer  to  subject  matter  for  its  own  sake. 
To  take  a  single  example:  Haute  opaque,  in 
which  appear  the  pieces  that  deal  with  the  war 
years,  refers  to  the  {xietic  atmosphere  of  that 
j)criod,  not  to  its  heroic  action;  thcrcu|x>n  the 
engagement  still  present  in  the  pieces  selected 
is  a  more  general  one,  a  devotion  to  a  broader 
sense  of  reality. 

University  of  California 

Mexican  Panorama 

By  B.  C;.  D. 

Mexico  y  lo  Mexicano,  a  series  published  by 
Porriia  y  Obregon  from  Mexico  City  under 
the  supervision  of  l^eopoKlo  Zea,  is  a  worthy 
and  ambitious  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
Mexico.  The  introductory  note  {xiints  out  that 
the  growing  interest  of  the  people  in  their  own 
country  and  the  fact  that  a  “climate”  has  been 
created  through  which  all  of  Mexico’s  prob 


“Keep  in  your  library  two  <x  three  favorite  books. 
In  hours  of  desp<indcncy,  doubt,  worry,  loneliness,  open 
them  and  read.  In  them  you  will  find  a  friend,  advice, 
and  consolation." 


lems  have  been  viewed  demand  the  clearing 
up  of  false  interpretations.  Philosophers,  psy¬ 
chologists,  historians,  anthropologists,  littera¬ 
teurs,  and  art  critics  have  lent  their  talents  to 
the  broad  literary  canvas  which  is  to  portray 
with  pride,  but  not  without  criticism,  the  his¬ 
tory,  religion,  cultural  elements,  racial  influ¬ 
ences,  philosophy,  and  temperament  of  the 
Mexican.  He  has  achieved  a  national  status 
but  represents  also  a  segment  in  the  universal 
picture  which  needs  definition  and  integra¬ 
tion.  This  series  seeks  to  present  him  to  him¬ 
self  and  situate  him  in  the  family  of  nations. 
Some  of  the  writers  are  Mexicans  themselves, 
some  are  Spanish  who  have  come  to  Mexico, 
and  some  are  visitors.  Part  of  the  material  is 
inidit;  part  of  it  has  been  previously  published 
and  has  been  collected  from  various  sources. 
Seventeen  volumes  have  thus  far  come  our 
way  (see  list  below)  and  the  last  one  indicates 
that  the  series  will  comprise  at  least  forty- 
three.  Whether  one  is  reading  for  serious 
study,  pleasure,  or  professional  information 
this  series  is  an  important  “little  library”  in 
itself.  The  series  comprises  thus  far: 

1.  Alfonso  Reyes.  La  X  en  la  frente. 

2.  I.eopoldo  Zea.  Conciencia  y  potihilidad  del 
mexicano. 

3.  I<xjie  Carrion.  Mito  y  magia  del  mexicano. 

4.  Emilio  Uranga.  Andlisii  del  ler  del  mexicano. 

5.  Josi  Moreno  Villa.  Cornucopia  de  Mexico. 

6.  Salvador  Reyes  Nevirez.  El  amor  y  la  amistad 
en  el  mexicano. 

7.  Josi  Gaos.  En  torno  a  la  filosofia  mexteana. 
Vol.  I. 

8.  C^ar  Garizurieta.  Isagoge  sohre  lo  mexicano. 

9.  Mariano  Picdn-Salas.  Gutio  de  Mexico. 

10.  Luis  Cernuda.  Variaciones  sohre  tema  mexi¬ 
cano. 

11.  fos^  Gaos.  En  torno  a  la  filosofia  mexicana. 
Vol.  11. 

12.  Silvio  Zavala.  Aproxtmaciones  a  la  historia  de 
Mexico. 

13.  Juan  A.  Ortega  y  Medina.  Mexico  en  la  con¬ 
ciencia  anglosafona. 

14.  Leopoldo  Zea.  El  Occidente  y  la  conciencia  de 
Mixico. 

15.  16.  Josi  Durand.  La  transformacion  social  del 
conquistador.  2  vols. 

17.  Francisco  de  la  Mazj.  El  guadalupanismo 
mexicano. 

K  M 


“De  todos  los  homcna)cs  que  sc  pueden  rendir  a  un 
escritor  comprar  sus  libros  es  uno  de  los  mis  sinceros." 
Anonimo. 

Diccionario  illustrado  de  frases  celehres  y  mas  lit- 
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**  Use  Aichingcr.  Der  Gejrsselte.  Frankfurt 
a.  M.  S.  Fischer.  1953.  103  pages.  5.80  dm. 
A  collection  of  ten  short  stories  by  a  young 
Austrian  novelist,  Der  Gefesselte  confronts  us 
with  the  Kafka  legacy.  One  critic  calls  these 
stories  “surrealistic”;  Werner  Bergengruen 
says  that  they  are  “klcistisch.”  l>et  us  add  that 
Der  Gefesselte  reveals  a  convincing  style  of 
symlx)lic  realism.  Each  of  these  stories  reports 
a  queer  but  simple  incident  and  forces  the 
reader  to  find  out  what  the  author  is  saying 
behind  and  between  the  lines.  Use  Aichinger 
has  already  published  a  novel,  Die  grossere 
Hoffnung,  which  was  awarded  several  im- 
fX)rtant  prizes,  and  was  translated  into  French. 
She  certainly  belongs  in  the  forefront  of  the 
rich  crop  of  {X)ets,  novelists,  and  playwrights 
which  appeared  in  Austria  after  the  Nazi  tide 
had  subsided. 

Fred  eric  l{  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

*  Max  Aub.  Yo  vivo.  Mexico.  Tezontle. 
1953.  81  pages. 

If  Max  Aub  had  lived  in  quieter  times,  he 
would  probably  have  been  a  cheerful,  colorful 
minor  poet.  As  it  turned  out,  Spain’s  woes  and 
follies,  and  the  world’s,  have  made  him  a 
preacher,  with  tones  now  and  then  like  the 
old  Hebrew  poet-preachers  in  the  days  of 
Israel’s  decline.  Boof^s  Abroad  has  reviewed  a 
dozen  of  Aub’s  powerful  plays  and  stories,  all 
of  them  written,  or  at  least  all  of  them  pub¬ 
lished,  since  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  the 
l)eginning  of  the  poet’s  exile.  But  this  Yo  vivo, 
this  fragmentary  prose  poem  inspired  by  the 
joy  of  ebullient  young  manhood,  although  it 
went  into  print  only  last  year,  was  written  at 
various  times  between  1934  and  1936.  If  Max 
Aub’s  later  works  at  times  are  reminiscent  of 
Isaiah,  this  one  is  spiritually  and  poetically 
akin  to  the  Song  of  Songs.  It  has  the  form  of 
one  day’s  diary,  with  all  the  day’s  trivial  hap¬ 
penings  brightened  by  robust  good  health  and 
enthusiasm,  from  the  morning  shower:  “Agua 
dura  y  blanda  que  despierta  y  abre  el  di'a. 
Agua  corriente,  bautismo,”  to  bedtime’s 
“Maravilla  blanca  de  la  cama.”  The  author 
confesses  that  he  once  expected  to  make  this 
book  his  magnum  opus.  It  is  pleasing,  but  the 
author  of  dramatic  masterpieces  like  Morir 
por  cerrar  los  ojos  and  San  fuan  has  grown  in 
stature  in  the  dark  days  since  then. 

R.  T.  H. 


**  Azorin.  F.l  oasis  de  los  cldstcos.  J.  (iarcia 
Mercadal,  ed.  Madrid.  Biblioteca  Nueva. 
1952.  294  pages.  30  ptas. 

In  collecting  these  essays  from  various  news 
papers,  dating  from  1906  to  1952,  hitherto 
unpublished  in  book  form,  |.  (iarcia  Mercadal 
has  rendered  a  real  service  to  readers  of 
Azorin.  The  essays  are  original,  artistic,  and 
thought-provoking  commentaries  on  Spanish 
writers  from  Berceo  to  the  moderns,  with 
special  attention,  however,  to  (^)ucvedo,  Or- 
vantes,  and  Lo{ie  de  Vega.  Azorin  considers, 
also,  the  problem  of  literary  criticism,  deplor¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  rarely  is  erudition  allied  to  an 
artistic  tem|)eramcnt.  The  preoccupation  of 
the  scholar  too  often  is  to  convince  us  that  he 
knows  much,  is  thoroughly  informed.  All  else 
is  secondary.  The  resulting  interpretation  of 
the  classics  is  abstract,  dry,  [)edantic,  inhuman, 
instead  of  live,  spontaneous,  free.  Scholars, 
professors,  and  editors  seem  to  regard  it  as 
their  mission  to  present  the  classics  “en  forma 
antipitica,  arida,  inaccesible.”  If  the  classics 
are  to  reach  the  hearts  of  younger  generations 
as  works  that  are  warm  and  human,  there 
must  be  new  editions,  illustrated,  re-establish¬ 
ing  or  completing  a  harmony  between  the 
artist  and  his  environment,  creating  an  inter¬ 
penetration  of  classics,  landsca|)e,  and  race. 
But  Azorin  adds  sadly  that  to  a  scholar  this 
would  not  appear  serious. 

Marguerite  C.  Rand 
University  of  Maryland 

Maurice  Blanchot.  Celui  qui  ne  m'accom- 
pagnait  pas.  Paris,  (lallimard.  1953.  174 
pages.  390  fr. 

This  strange,  intense,  tortured  monologue, 
broken  by  bits  of  dialogue,  is  an  expression  of 
mood  rather  than  a  story.  The  shadow  ol 
Kafka  lies  over  it,  although  at  times  there  art- 
echoes  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  in  such  phrases 
as  “I  am  an  image  in  a  tlream”  and  in  the 
frequent  visions  the  author  has  of  figures  not 
actually  present  but  vividly  recalled.  Haunted 
by  a  broken,  passionate  relationship,  the 
speaker  cannot  adjust  to  reality,  cannot  see 
clearly  in  the  dark  night,  nor  look  with  con¬ 
fident  ho[)e  to  what  the  day  may  reveal.  The 
nightmare  atmosphere  suggests  that  the  speak¬ 
er’s  breuvage,  a  word  mentioned  only  in  the 
last  paragraph,  accounts  for  the  broken  visions 
and  the  split  personality  of  the  central  char 
acter,  who  seems  to  be  floating  outside  time 
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an«l  space.  'Die  traj'ic  miKKl  of  the  whole  ex- 
(lericnce  is  so  wonderfully  sustained  that  this 
reader  was  quite  exhausted  by  the  effort  to 
share  it. 

Winifred  Smith 
Vassar  College 

Massimo  Bontcrnpelli.  IJamante  jedele. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  195.?.  291  pages.  800  1. 
With  this  collection  of  short  stories  the  75- 
year-old  liontemjielli  shows  that  the  years 
have  not  dimmed  his  fierceptions  nor  tarnished 
the  luster  of  his  polished  style.  ITie  b<x)k  was 
awarded  the  Strega  prize  last  summer  and  has 
iK-en  highly  acclaimed  in  Italy.  The  longest 
item  in  the  volume  is  L'aqua,  of  novella 
length,  a  kind  of  twentieth  century  myth  of 
inntK'encc  in  flight,  very  charmingly  told.  Of 
the  other  fourteen,  all  are  (juite  short  and  all 
have  some  extra-rational  touch;  sometimes  the 
author  deals  with  the  fourth  dimensional 
as|)ccts  of  a  |xrrfectly  normal  situation,  some¬ 
times  he  develops  a  little  fantasy  of  his  owm, 
sometimes  he  contents  himself  with  building 
up  an  atmosphere  of  magic.  And  always  he 
achieves  his  effect  with  skill  and  grace  born  of 
exfierience  and  sound  artistic  intuition. 

Thomas  G.  Bergin 

Yale  University 

X  Martin  Hulier.  At  the  Turning.  Three 

Addresses  on  judaism.  New  York.  Farrar, 

Straus  &  Young.  1952.  62  pages.  $1.50. 
'Fhe  Jewish  Theological  Seminary’s  Israel 
(ioldstein  lectures  for  1951,  delivered  in  No- 
vemlier  anti  Decemlicr  by  the  distinguished 
University  of  Jerusalem  religious  philosopher, 
are  in  three  parts  ( Judaism  and  Civilization. 
The  Silent  Question.  The  Dialogue  Between 
Heaven  and  Barth)  one  lecture.  Buber 
feels  that  we  are  now  [lassing  through  a 
“seemingly  (Jod  forsaken  space  of  history,’’  a 
“time  of  (itnl’s  hidtlenness,”  and  he  has  no 
ready  answer  to  the  tpiestion  of  the  Jews’ 
spiritual  future,  or  the  future  of  mankind, 
after  Oswiecim.  But  this  eloquent  “Job  of  the 
gas  chamix-r”  is  as  confulent  as  he  has  always 
lieen  that  our  human  inability  to  clarify  the 
way  of  Ciod  with  men  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
Divine  plan,  and  that  the  tlecimated  race  of 
the  Jews  remains  (Jod’s  indisjiensable  instru¬ 
ment  of  human  salvation.  Christianity,  as  he 
conceives  it,  “which  had  its  origin  in  a  de- 
formative  late  phase  of  Jewish  Messianism,’’ 
has  in  a  measure  evaded  the  issue,  but  it  still 
can  and  must  be  faced  squarely  by  the  children 
of  Abraham.  Judaism,  he  lielieves,  is  unique 
in  its  retention  of  faith  in  an  abidingly  faith¬ 
ful  civilization.  R.  T.  //. 


**  Dino  Buzzati.  Ln  caso  clinico.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  195?.  18?  pages.  600  1. 

ITiis  is  a  play  in  which  Buzzati  sets  forth  some 
of  his  deeply  felt  and  familiar  ideas  alxiut 
man’s  vain  pursuit  of  illusory  shadows.  The 
hero  is  a  bluff,  lieef-cating  businessman,  who 
hears  a  voice  and  sees  a  phantom  which  an 
ancient  superstition  tells  him  are  those  of 
Death,  coming  to  take  him  away.  He  lets  him¬ 
self  lie  persuaded  to  go  to  an  ultra-mfxlern 
hospital,  where  the  mildest  cases  are  taken 
care  of  on  the  top  floor,  and  only  those  that 
arc  worsening  progress  downward.  While  the 
diKtors  surround  him  with  falsely  consoling 
phrases,  he  finds  himself  transferred,  on  one 
pretext  after  another,  from  fliKir  to  floor,  until 
he  reaches  the  Ixittom.  His  originally  vehe¬ 
ment  protests  have  weakened,  his  will  to  live 
is  gone,  and  his  ohi  mother  and  a  .sensible 
friend  come  too  late  to  [x-rsuade  him  to  flee 
with  them  from  Death,  by  which  he  is  now 
overtaken. 

Buzz.ati  is  always  able  to  create  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  {loignancy  and  hallucination,  but  he 
is  jxrhaps  more  effective  in  his  short  stories. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  Yorl(,  N.  y. 

X  Albert  Camus,  et  al.  Offener  Horizont. 

Festschrift  fiir  Karl  Jaspers.  Miinchen. 

Piper.  1953.  46?  pages.  32  dm. 

This  dedication  volume  honoring  Karl  Jaspers 
on  his  seventieth  birthday  gives  us  some  of 
the  finest  reflections  ujxin  the  intellectual, 
spiritual,  and  cultural  situation  of  our  time. 
Across  a  wide  hori7.on  thirty  authors,  among 
them  internationally  known  philosophers, 
theologians,  scxiologists,  psychiatrists,  and 
writers,  try  to  analyze  and  explain  some  of 
the  fundamental  issues  and  problems  involved 
in  Jaspers’s  philosophy.  Friends,  disciples  and 
colleagues  of  Jaspers  jioint  out — each  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way — how  his  form  of  philosophy  can 
lead  us  through  orientation  on  a  world  wide, 
universal  level,  to  a  deejxr  and  finer  under 
standing  of  ourselves,  and  how  a  new  clarifi 
cation  and  interpretation  of  existence  can  help 
us  find,  in  a  chaotic  time,  a  securer  fcxithold 
in  the  mysterious  impenetrability  of  our  being 
here. 

Leo  Hertel 
North  Dal(ota  State  College 

*  P'rancis  Carco.  L’ami  des  peintres.  Paris. 

Ciallimard.  1953.  24?  pages  -f-  17  plates. 
790  fr. 

This  is  a  delightfully  written  account  ot 
Francis  Carco’s  relations  with  his  painter 
friends  in  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth 
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century:  Utrillo,  Matisse,  Picasso,  Scgonzac, 
Pascin,  Valadon,  etc.  There  arc  amusing  anec¬ 
dotes  and  revealing  stories  in  that  artless,  inti¬ 
mate,  one  might  say  almost  gossipy  recital  of 
the  artists’  struggles,  dilemmas,  idiosyncracies, 
follies  and  often  tragedies.  The  book  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  sympathy  and  understanding,  al¬ 
though  lacking  neither  humor  nor  solid  judg¬ 
ment.  O.  B.  facobson 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

I’adraic  (x)lum.  The  Collected  Poems  of 
Padraic  Colum.  New  York.  Devin-Adair. 
1953.  X  -f-  214  pages.  $5. 

These  arc  lyrics  of  young  men  and  old  men, 
young  women  and  old  women,  of  Ireland, 
|)ast  and  present,  by  a  |x>et  who  can,  at  his 
l)cst,  make  a  sweet  tunc  with  a  strong  sensuous 
accent.  There  arc  other  songs  of  other  lands, 
of  Hawaii,  the  American  South,  and  Central 
.America,  of  Wales  and  Arabia,  but  none  stand 
as  strong  as  the  native  song.  Some  of  the 
“Creature”  poems,  however,  do  have  a  sheen 
to  them  and  a  firmness  of  expression. 

I  supjxjsc  all  modern  Irish  poets  must  bear 
comparison  to  Yeats  and  suffer  thereby.  But 
these  arc  more  modest  jx)cms;  the  voice  here 
is  less  profound,  less  aristocratic,  less  rich  in  its 
rhythms  and  probed  pains.  And  yet  the  note 
of  nostalgia  is  fair  and  of  a  country<Iearness. 
The  feeling  for  the  folk  and  their  song  is  more 
heartily  joined  here,  more  humbly  felt.  The 
verse  is  at  its  surest  when  traditional,  when  the 
language  is  Irish  with  pleasure.  And  the  satis¬ 
faction  in  singing  catches  and  lingers. 

Cid  Corman 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

**  Cyril  Connolly.  Ideas  and  Places.  New 
York.  Harjier.  1953.  280  pages.  $1.50. 
This  volume  consists  largely  of  editorials  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  British  magazine  Horizon  which 
the  author  edited  during  its  decade  of  exist¬ 
ence  from  1939  to  1949.  Occasionally  stimulat¬ 
ing,  witty,  and  perceptive,  these  articles,  how¬ 
ever,  tend  to  be  repetitious.  There  is  far  too 
much  preoccupation  with  the  writer  and  the 
difficult  conditions  in  which  he  has  to  write. 
Cyril  Connolly,  whose  sincerity  is  immense, 
gives  vent  to  a  hit  too  much  spleen.  He  tilts 
at  windmills  that  historical  circumstances 
rendered  inevitable.  But  his  writing  is  incisive 
and  sure,  which  makes  for  agreeable  reading. 
Tlicrc  is  a  superbly  evocative  piece  on  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  essays  on  Bordeaux  and  the  Dor¬ 
dogne  that  arc  a  delight  of  landscape,  atmos¬ 
phere,  cuisine,  and  vintage. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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*  Richard  Coudcnhove-Kalcrgi.  Die  euro- 
pdische  Nation.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Ver- 
lags-Anstalt.  1953.  164  pages.  9.60  dm. 

C^unt  (^lulenhovc  not  only  foresaw,  as  far 
back  as  1923,  the  necessity  and  reality  of  the 
United  States  of  KurojK-,  but  he  also  started 
the  gigantic  struggle  to  put  his  simple  and 
historically  sound  idea  into  Ix-ing.  His  tenacity 
and  perseverance  led  him  to  be  decried  by 
some  so<allcd  RealpolitiI(er  as  a  hojielcss 
Utopian  and  by  others  as  a  political  adven¬ 
turer.  But  he  did  not  flinch  a  single  moment, 
and  today  he  has  the  right  to  begin  this  his¬ 
torical  sketch  of  the  Pan  Europa  concept  with 
the  exciting  but  realistic  sentence:  “\Vc  wit¬ 
ness  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  worhl  his 
tory:  the  rebirth  of  Eurofje  as  a  nation." 

If  Count  Coudenhove  had  Ixrcn  as  great  a 
historian  and  as  inspired  a  writer  as  he  has 
proved  to  Ise  a  |X)litical  pro[)agandist,  this  b<H)k 
might  have  liecomc  one  of  the  standard  works 
and  future  textbooks  of  reunited  Europ<-.  But. 
unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  ITiough  his 
concepts  arc  basically  sound  and  of  a  some 
what  grandiose  scope,  0)unt  (x)udcnhovc  re¬ 
veals  himself  as  a  mediocre  historian  without 
a  thorough  training  in  scientific  research,  mak 
ing  statements  steeped  in  [X)pular  banality  and 
journalistic  superficiality.  His  writing  ability 
is  still  less  adec]uate  to  the  im|X)rtant  subject  of 
this  book.  Albeit  he  occasionally  succeeds  in 
creating  brilliant  formulations.  Count  0)udcn- 
hove’s  style  is  uneven  and  very  often  outright 
clumsy  and  pedestrian.  In  contrast,  the  po¬ 
litical  pamphlets  he  wisely  inserts  into  the 
book  show  remarkable  enthusiasm  and  an  in¬ 
spiring  rhetorical  vigor.  The  author,  one  im 
mediately  feels,  was  born  to  be  a  |x>litical 
pamphleteer.  Yet,  in  all,  the  book  furnishes 
valuable  material  for  a  future  historian  and  a 
fresh  approach  to  the  Pan  European  problem 
for  the  contemporary  reader. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Franz  Theodor  Csokor.  Immer  ist  An- 
fang.  Innsbruck.  Dsterrcichischc  Verlags- 
anstalt.  1952.  157  pages. 

“Come  into  my  heart — let  warmth  be  with 
us!”  TTius  starts  the  first  of  the  |X)ems  Csokor 
selected  for  Inclusion  in  this  volume,  contain¬ 
ing  the  l)est  examples  of  his  lyric  art,  an  as¬ 
tonishingly  hroad  and  varied  output  of  more 
than  forty  years  of  a  passionately  defiant  life. 
The  in  tyrannos  motif  so  skilfully  adapted  in 
his  plays,  the  belligerent  fight  against  war’s 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  freedom,  the  bitter 
and  grim  experiences  he  himself  h-id  to  under¬ 
go  during  the  dark  years  of  exile,  run  through 
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these-  groups  of  fK)ems,  divided  into  “Historic 
Ballads,”  “Trial  by  I-'ire,”  and  Mdnnerge- 
dichtr,  in  ever  new  and  stronj'ly  compelling 
variations.  A  remarkable  simplification  in  the 
expressive  power  of  the  more  recent  poems 
adds  considerably  to  their  overwhelming  dra¬ 
matic  impact.  There  is  much  suffering  and 
|)ain  in  these  poetic  pictures,  hardly  written 
for  popular  apfx-al,  but  also  an  equal  amount 
of  hope,  sunshine,  and  human  love  that 
counterweighs  despairing  tendencies.  And 
should  this  rousing  voice  of  an  ever-vigilant 
[K»et  meet  with  no  other  echo  but  that  of  an 
uncomprehending  audience,  one  could  ask 
with  Csokor  this  eternally  valid  question: 
“Doch  was  Ziihlt,  wenn  nicht  das,  w-as  vergeb- 
lich  gesebab?” 

Rohm  Rrruer 
New  Yorl[.  N.  V. 

**  Friedrich  Diirrenmatt.  Die  Stadt.  Prosa 
I-IV.  Zurich.  Arche.  19S2.  18?  pages. 

The  Swiss  dramatist  wrote  these  prose  sketches 
Isefore  his  plays.  Their  nature  and  style  reflect 
his  interest  in  painting,  anti  the  later  sketches 
show  his  preoccupation  with  philosophy.  Tech¬ 
nically,  they  are  situated  Ix-tween  Expression¬ 
ism  and  Kafka’s  Magic  Realism.  Tortured 
visions  of  human  loneliness,  alienation — even 
a  man’s  hand  seems  to  him  an  alien  thing — 
and  unfreedom  are  striking  novelties  in  Swiss 
literature.  They  are  also  significant  in  relation 
to  Diirrenmatt’s  later  works  in  which  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  that  “(iott  Hess  uns  fallen  und 
so  stiirzen  wir  denn  auf  ihn  zu.” 

Marianne  Konwit 
University  of  California 

*  fiiinter  Kich.  Triiume.  Vier  Spiele.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.  M.  Suhrkamp.  19S?.  187  pages. 
4.80  dm. 

(ienerally  considered  to  be  outstanding  among 
the  younger  |XK‘ts  in  Herman  of  our  genera¬ 
tion,  (iiinter  Fich  is  well  on  the  way  to  Ix*- 
coming  prominent.  So  far  he  has  publishe<l 
only  two  volumes  of  jxKtry,  U ntergrnndbahn 
and  Ahgelegene  Gehdfte,  besides  an  early 
book  of  verse,  a  comedy  and  an  Erzdhlung.  to 
which  has  now  lieen  adtied  a  collection  of  four 
r.adio  plays,  written  for  and  prcnluccd  by  talent- 
scouting  (lerman  stations. 

lliese  audio-ilratnatic  sketches  resemble 
dreams  insofar  as  they  reproduce  dream  pat¬ 
terns  with  or  without  resolving  them  into  real¬ 
ity.  Two  of  them  are  distinguished  by  their 
concern  with  the  problem  of  identity.  In  /Vr 
Tiger  fussuf  it  is  the  narrator  himself  who  is 
metamorphosed  from  a  domptcur  into  a  tiger 
and,  finally,  into  the  metaphorical  “beast” 


within  each  of  us.  The  most  poetic  of  the 
plays,  Geh  nicht  nach  FA  Kuwehd,  a  subject 
worthy  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
develops  into  a  small-scale  tragedy  whose  out¬ 
come  is  determined  by  the  circular  form  of 
that  particular  secjuence  which  serves  to  under¬ 
cut  the  cathartic  effect  and,  by  returning  to  the 
initial  scene,  assumes  a  deterministic  quality. 
The  transition  from  dream  to  reality,  or,  if  you 
want,  from  dream  proper  to  a  dream  in  the 
dream,  is  very  subtly  disguised  and  the  artistic 
unity  of  the  play  thus  warranted.  Sabeth,  the 
least  successful  of  the  four,  recounts,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  recalling  Kafka  and  Cirablie.  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  raven  representing  ravenhocHl  and, 
ultimately,  the  supernatural,  which  is  here 
seen  as  a  kind  of  preconscious  freedom  from 
reality.  Being  set  off  from  the  pseudo  scientific 
investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon,  as  carried  on  by  a  schoolteacher  and 
her  lover-to-be,  the  fate  of  the  speaking  animal 
after  its  separation  from  its  native  and  natural 
environment  is  narrated  with  little  sense  for 
the  propriety  of  imagination  and  the  horror 
likely  to  be  conveyed  by  such  gothic  epi¬ 
phanies. 

ITie  title  piece  of  the  collection  consists  of  a 
series  of  brief  dreams  uniformly  concerned 
with  the  corruption  of  the  tncKlern  conscious¬ 
ness  and  with  the  nightmare-haunted  twen¬ 
tieth  century  man.  The  ghastliness  of  the 
author’s  imagination  succeeds  in  making  the 
reader-listener  feel  appalled  and  disgusted, 
while  the  prologue  and  the  commentaries 
which  link  the  individual  scenes  undertake  to 
fortify  us  against  that  feeling  an<l  to  show  us 
ways  of  resisting  the  totalitarian  automatiza¬ 
tion  of  sensibility. 

By  closely  following  the  pattern  and  by  re- 
proilucing  the  rhetoric  of  the  ballads  from  tbe 
Hauspostdle  and  some  of  Brecht’s  more  recent 
elegies,  Eich  has  achieved  genuine  jxietry  of 
high  quality,  sincere,  personal,  and  moving. 
Thereby  he  has  shown  th.it  in  attempting  to 
write  plays  for  the  invisible  stage  he  has  not 
violated  his  integrity  as  a  jxiel  of  exceptionally 
great  promise. 

Ulrich  Weisstein 
Indiana  University 

*  Far  Lagerkvist.  Aftonland.  Stockholm. 

lionnier.  195?.  9?  pages.  10  kr. 

In  “Evening  Land”  it  is  a  milder  Lagerkvist 
who  is  still  seeking  the  mystery  of  life.  As  in 
Harabbas  and  most  of  his  other  works,  he  is 
in  great  need  of  a  religion,  and  striving  to 
attain  something  besides  emptiness  in  a  world 
without  God.  He  is  continually  burning  to 
find  a  belief: 
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'I  he  k'kI  that  (Iocs  not  exist. 

It  is  he  who  sets  my  soul  aflame. 

All  through,  these  poems  give  evidence  that 
i^gerkvist  is  almost  awaiting  death  and  is 
nearly  ready  to  give  up  his  lifetime  search¬ 
light  for  the  mystery  of  life.  He  believes  he 
will  find  {)eace  in  death  and  that  it  will  take 
him  away  from  a  life  of  anxiety: 

Alone  I  listen  in  eveninx  IiK^t- 

How  the  (lays  become  shorter. 

Autumn  has  come.  SiKin  my  day  will  be 
dimmed. 

I  hear  wings  far  far  away. 

I  fis  main  source  of  inspiration  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  is  the  Bible.  And  he  remembers  only  too 
clearly  the  sense  of  security  the  ciders  received 
from  the  nightly  readings  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  during  his  youth.  This  sense  of  security 
he  has  never  been  able  to  obtain. 

In  many  places  the  impression  is  that  the 
author  feels  that  he  has  often  been  close  to 
finding  the  religion  he  is  searching  for,  but 
just  as  he  reaches  out  to  grasp  his  goal,  it 
changes  or  vanishes: 

1  am  the  star  which  mirrors  itself  in  you. 

Your  soul  should  remain  still, 

t)therwise  I  cannot  mirror  myself  in  it. 

Your  soul  is  my  home.  I  have  nothing  else. 

Rut  how  could  you  be  still  when  my  light 
trembles  m  your  soul? 

“Evening  Land”  is  evidence  of  Lagerkvist’s 
greatness  and  proves  again  that  he  was  worthy 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Literature.  In  the  final 
line  of  the  collection  he  leaves  the  reader  with 
a  note  of  resignation  and  a  feeling  of  approach¬ 
ing  death: 

Why  do  I  still  sit  here  by  the  shore  which  he 
left  a  long  time  ago? 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stoc/^holm 

*  Horst  I^nge.  Ein  Schwert  zwischen  uns. 

Stuttgart.  Schcrz  &  Clovcrts.  224  pages. 
Some  novels  arc  like  bad  dreams.  There  is 
enough  of  the  sensational,  bizarre  and  macabre 
to  create  a  dubious  reality,  but  there  is  also 
enough  authenticity  to  hold  our  attention.  So 
it  is  with  this  cpistxlic  picture  of  a  sector  of 
|X)stwar  life,  presented  as  a  melange  of  ficr- 
sonal  experiences  and  observations. 

A  journalistic  writer,  fortyish  and  some¬ 
what  moody,  of  East  CJerman  origin  and  now 
living  in  a  country  neutral  during  the  last  war 
(Switzerland.^),  the  narrator  has  us  view  with 
him  the  moldy  aspects  of  postwar  society  as  he 
comes  in  contact  with  them.  Postwar  im¬ 
morality,  callousness,  shabbincss.?  Yes!  Even 
where  no  external  ravages  of  war  exist.  TTic 
narrator  makes  a  point  of  that,  but  he  also 
transcends  the  immediacy  of  circumstance 


(the  role  of  the  war),  it  seems  to  me,  when  he 
stresses  the  comjielling  existence  of  a  demoni¬ 
acal  sexuality  driving  humans,  and  particular¬ 
ly  women,  to  seek  love,  only  to  fail  in  most 
instances  in  this  world  of  ours.  Too  often  there 
is  a  sword  between  people.  For  himself  the 
narrator  secs  a  glimmer  of  hojic  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  having  seemingly  met  the  right  person. 

To  prcnlucc,  with  such  subject  matter,  some¬ 
thing  that  is  more  than  just  a  bad  dream, 
takes,  of  course,  superior  handling.  And  in 
this  respect  I^nge,  who  is  no  novice  in  por¬ 
traying  the  shadowy  and  demonic  aspects  of 
life,  does  not  fail  to  impress  us,  thanks  to  the 
force  of  his  creative  ability  and,  in  particular, 
his  deft  manner  of  making  things  convincing, 
as  for  instance  his  commenting  on  Bertuch 
who  seemed  to  be  “the  product  of  a  mediocre 
novelist’s  imagination  and  yet  was  a  reality.” 

Johrt  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

**  \a  Varende.  Im  derni^re  fete.  Paris.  Flam- 
marion.  I95L  385  pages.  550  fr. 

Flaubert,  La  V'arende’s  Norman  compatriot, 
could  have  approved  of  this  novel  for  several 
reasons:  style,  evocation  of  nature  and  class 
conscious  society  in  nineteenth  century  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  Brittany,  and  a  sophisticated  real¬ 
ism  which  fait  rever.  TTie  hero,  an  octogenar¬ 
ian  nobleman,  has  no  sons  and  wishes  to  adopt 
an  illegitimate  grandson.  Passionately  attached 
to  property  and  progeny,  assisted  by  loyal 
liege-men  and  a  devoted  wife,  he  succeeds 
legally,  not-so-legally,  and  socially.  FIven  if  no 
such  apparently  inexhaustible  vitality,  mor¬ 
dant  wit,  and  unflagging  astuteness  ever 
existed,  the  author  makes  them  credible  by  his 
attitude  of  nostalgic  remembrance  mixed  with 
tongue-in<heek  description. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

**  Thomas  Mann.  Die  Betrogene.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1953.  127  pages.  8.50  dm. 
In  composing  this  “long  short  story,”  the 
author  was  seeking  recreation  from  the  stren¬ 
uous  work  involved  in  the  completion  of  Die 
Bel^enntnisse  des  Hochstaplers  Fritz  Krull,  a 
fragment  left  behind  for  decades  but  now  to 
be  rounded  out  in  a  gigantic  struggle  for  time 
and  literary  perfection.  This  is  a  familiar  tech¬ 
nique  of  Thomas  Mann’s,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  such  offerings  as  the  masterful 
Tod  in  Venedig,  written  when  The  Magic 
Mountain  was  in  abeyance.  Something  similar 
recently  happened  with  The  Holy  Sinner  ( Der 
Erwdhlte),  with  the  sole  difference  that  this 
sprightly  novelette  was  not  composed  until 
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the  weighty  Dol^tor  Faustus  had  been  fin¬ 
ished. 

Fn  Die  /ietrogene  the  author,  who  is  near¬ 
ing  the  eighth  decade  of  his  highly  productive 
life,  shows  himself  haunted  hy  a  somewhat 
uneasy  feeling  of  puzzlement  over  the  tragi¬ 
comic  ambivalence  of  human  life.  TTie  prob¬ 
lem  in  itself,  the  close  connection  between  the 
most  thrilling  highlights  of  life  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  embrace  of  death,  is  nothing  new  in 
Mannian  literature  with  its  strong  Scho|>en- 
hauer-Wagnerian  tinge.  Yet  all  the  passionate 
accumulation  of  irony,  which  in  this  novelette 
surpasses  any  possible  boundaries  by  provid¬ 
ing  the  heroine  with  a  language  despised  as 
philistine  by  Mann  himself,  does  not  fully 
dis|)el  the  painful  awareness  of  life’s  basic 
trickery.  If  just  the  only  down-to-earth  figure 
of  the  narrative,  Frau  von  Tiimmler,  the  one 
on  whom  nature  plays  its  “dirty  trick”  (to 
borrow  an  expression  from  unromantic  Hem¬ 
ingway),  praises  the  illusion  and  finally  sticks 
to  her  lofty  interpretation  of  a  terrible  event 
of  physiopathology,  the  author’s  despair  of 
life  and  human  frailty  have  reached  a  peak, 
llte  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  divine  redemfv 
tion,  so  {x>werful  in  The  Holy  Sinner,  is  miss¬ 
ing.  Fn  its  place  the  reader  receives  some  mar¬ 
vellously  comjxised  descriptions  of  plant  life 
in  the  spring,  in  which  the  symbolic  and 
mystic  background  of  the  narrative  conquers 
the  parody  of  human  existence. 

TTte  young  American  who  Fiecomes  the 
tragic  love  object  of  tbe  aging  heroine  makes 
a  gootl  many  derogatory  remarks  on  American 
cities  and  countryside,  and  deplores  the  so- 
called  lack  of  historic  tradition  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  Thomas  Mann’s  most  l>cloved 
literary  giants,  Goethe,  took  the  opposite  atti¬ 
tude. 

Henry  Walter  Rrann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  S^ndor  Mirai.  Die  franzosische  Jaeht. 

Stuttgart.  Reclam.  195?.  80  pages. 

The  fxisition  of  the  individual  in  relation  to 
the  family  and  that  of  the  family  in  relation 
to  society  seem  to  lie  the  major  interest  of 
S4ndor  M4rai,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  con- 
temfxirary  Hungarian  writers;  as  a  literary 
artist,  he  is  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of 
form.  The  eleven  short  stories,  in  the  reliable 
(ierman  translation  of  I^udwig  Gbrez  and 
I'ilxir  von  I’odmaniczky,  have  other  refer¬ 
ences  too,  but  the  fundamental  idea,  the  need 
for  coherence  in  an  incoherent  personal  and 
social  universe,  is  consistently  emphasized. 
Most  of  the  stories  would  be  considered 


sketches  by  conventional  American  literary 
standards;  nonetheless,  they  are  complete,  and 
the  method  of  an  explicit  or  suggestive  char¬ 
acterization  and  presentation  of  an  atmosphere 
prcxluces  artistically  valid  results.  As  a  rule 
.Marai’s  stories  lack  the  broad  strokes  of  a 
mural  painting;  they  have  rather  the  subtleness 
of  an  etching.  At  times  the  author  can  rise  to 
the  peak  of  flawless  art;  his  taste  is  unfailing; 
and  even  when  the  material  seems  less  sub¬ 
stantial,  in  its  communication  it  is  never  dis¬ 
jointed.  Joseph  Remenyi 

Western  Reserve  University 

**  Ramon  Men^ndez  I’itlal.  Misceldnea  his- 
tdrico-literaria.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa- 
Cal|^.  1952.  145  pages. 

These  eight  essays,  in  F-1  Maestro’s  usual  fluid, 
elegant  style,  republish  some  of  his  ideas  on 
Don  Quixote  and  on  certain  historical  docu¬ 
ments.  In  the  two  essays  dealing  with  Don 
Quixote  the  principal  themes  are:  ( 1 )  The 
refutation  of  some  criticisms,  principally  that 
of  Gautier  that  Cervantes  outdid  himself  in 
his  satire,  and  the  attack  upon  false  chivalry 
became  an  attack  u[X)n  the  ideals  themselves; 
(2)  the  author’s  stand  that  the  lxx)k  is  suitable 
for  children  if  selections  are  made  from  it  and 
if  their  interpretation  is  guided  by  a  teacher, 
as  it  should  lie  for  any  book. 

The  historical  documents  dealt  with  are  the 
Rotense  manuscript,  documents  on  the  found¬ 
ing  of  particular  cities  and  churches  in  Spain, 
on  the  relationship  of  Alfonso  VI  and  his  sis¬ 
ter  Urraca,  the  deeds  and  misdeeds  of  kings, 
on  laws  for  the  Indians  of  the  New  World 
colonies  (upholding  the  Spanish  attitude  on 
the  rectitude  of  these  laws),  on  the  attempts 
of  certain  kings  to  gain  territory  and  the  title 
of  “emperor.” 

This  is  no  book  for  the  dilettante.  It  is  pro 
vided  with  scholarly  f(X)tnotes  and  retjuircs  of 
the  reader  critical  alertness  as  well  as  com¬ 
prehension  of  literary  and  historical  references. 

R.  G.  D. 

*  Jose  Antonio  Munoz  Rojas.  1ms  cosas  del 
campo.  .Madrid.  Insula.  1953.  119  pages, 
ill.  30  ptas. 

Of  this  book,  Damaso  Alonso  writes:  “You 
have  written  the  most  beautiful  and  emotional 
prose  that  I  have  ever  read,”  Indeed,  a  study  of 
the  47  selections  included  (some  only  a  para¬ 
graph,  none  more  than  a  page  in  length)  re¬ 
veals  a  mastery  of  absolute  simplicity  and  an 
intimacy  of  evocation  equal  to  the  best  of 
Azon'n  or  Miro,  and  the  magnificent  |X)etic 
prose  is  reminiscent  of  the  Chilean  masters, 
Pedro  Prado  and  Eduardo  Barrios. 
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Munoz  Rojas,  primarily  a  poet  (live  poems 
are  included  in  (jonzalez-Ruano’s  anthology, 
twelve  in  Moreno’s  Foesta  espanola  actual), 
here  sings  of  the  land,  a  song  “as  useless  and 
as  necessary  as  this  enormous  and  yearly  har¬ 
vest  of  humble  little  flowers.” 

Edmundo  Garcia-Girdn 
University  of  Oregon 

**  Sean  O’Faoldin.  Newman’s  Way.  The 
Odyssey  of  John  Henry  Newman.  New 
York.  Devin-Adair.  1952.  xv  335  pages 
-f  8  plates.  $4.50. 

This  account  of  the  first  forty-five  years  of 
Newman’s  life  is  an  attempt  to  reveal  his  de¬ 
veloping  personality  against  the  backdrop  of 
his  family:  his  patient  mother,  his  bankrupt 
father,  his  discontented  sisters,  his  antagonis¬ 
tic  Darbyist  brother  Frank,  the  near-mad 
Charles.  The  reader  finds,  as  did  the  author, 
that  Newman’s  personality  was  such  that 
gradually,  owing  to  a  certain  emotional  re¬ 
straint  as  well  as  to  the  growing  intellectual 
conflict,  he  shunted  his  family  aside  and  sep¬ 
arated  himself  from  them. 

He  emerges  from  this  singularly  well  writ¬ 
ten  piece  as  a  figure  demanding  our  greatest 
sympathy  in  his  early  days  at  Oxford,  our  ad¬ 
miration  in  those  later  days  when  his  agile 
pen  was  the  principal  staff  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  and  our  pity  on  that  dismal  rain¬ 
swept  day  in  1845  when,  in  agony  and  alone, 
he  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  special  virtue  of  this  book  is  that 
it  provides  a  kind  of  corrective  to  the  famous 
Apologia  Fro  Vita  Sua  by  supplying  commen¬ 
tary  on  events  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence 
instead  of  relying  upon  those  written  some 
years  later  by  Newman  when  his  mind  had 
had  time  to  revaluate  them. 

Faul  G.  Ruggiers 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

**  Liam  Ci  Flaithearta.  Duil.  Dublin.  Siir- 
scal  &  Dill.  1953.  204  pages.  8/6. 

It  seems  somehow  portentous  that  Liam 
O’Flaherty,  who  was  born  to  the  Irish  tongue 
but  had  to  earn  his  international  literary  repu¬ 
tation  in  another  language,  should  now  be 
publishing  his  first  book  in  Irish.  Dtiil  is  a 
collection  of  short  stories  which  O’Flaherty 
has  written  in  Irish  at  various  times  since 
1924.  In  an  impressively  rich  (Jaelic,  he  ranges 
in  this  book  from  brief  philosophical  vig¬ 
nettes  through  nature  descriptions  to  brisk 
narratives.  We  particularly  recommend  An 
Chulatth  Nua  (“The  New  Suit”)  and  Oifig 


an  F hoist  (“The  Post  Office”)  for  their  urbane 
humor  and  authentic,  but  lively  and  elegant 
dialogue.  O’Flaherty’s  skill  as  a  writer  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  less  in  his  ancestral  language  than  in 
English. 

John  F.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

*  Cierman  Pardo  Ciarcia.  Lucero  sin  orillas. 
Mexico.  Cuadernos  Americanos.  1952.  131 
pages.  $10  m/mex. 

This  is  the  fourteenth  volume  by  a  poet  highly 
important  not  only  in  his  native  Colombia  but 
in  all  South  America.  Pardo  (iarcia  has  un 
usual  spaciousness  of  poetic  concept.  He  sees 
man  in  relationship  to  the  great  elements  of  a 
Nature  whose  animate  qualities  he  intensifies, 
whose  calm  he  cherishes,  whose  inexorable 
force  he  considers  and  whose  mystery  he  con 
templates.  This  viewpoint  is  basic  to  his  work. 
Lucero  sin  orillas  exemplifies  the  jxxrt’s  evoca¬ 
tive  language,  his  unobtrusive  technical  skill — 
his  other  good  qualities.  It  enhances  one  of 
them:  Here,  especially,  he  writes  of  his  inti¬ 
mate  sorrow — and  transmutes  it  to  universal 
experience. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Evanston,  III. 

Charles  Plisnier.  L'homme  et  les  hommes. 
Paris.  Correa.  1953.  287  pages. 

The  late  Ikigian  poet  and  novelist  had  gath¬ 
ered  into  a  slim  volume  seventy-three  articles 
on  all  things  knowable,  and  a  few  others  be¬ 
sides.  As  a  rule,  such  books  do  not  count: 
Journalism  remains  journalism,  stale  cham¬ 
pagne.  They  are  of  interest  if  the  broken  frag¬ 
ments  give  us  the  portrait  of  a  personality. 
Plisnier  was  not  a  titan;  but  he  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  representative  of  the  European  intellec¬ 
tual,  a  man  of  good  will  with  a  rich  culture. 
So  we  find  pleasure  in  chatting  with  him  a 
bdtons  rompus.  He  was  a  European  federalist: 
neither  Wall  Street  nor  the  Kremlin.  He  was 
a  socialist,  but  returned  to  the  pre-Marxian 
ideal,  liberal  and  religious.  Between  political 
liberty  (interpreted  as  the  party  system)  and 
justice,  he  preferred  justice. 

He  praises,  rather  pell-mell,  Ixon  Bloy, 
Bernanos,  Ramuz,  Unamuno,  Victor  Hugo, 
Blaise  Cendrars,  John  Dos  Passos.  He  notes 
that  the  Soviet  workers  crave  the  classics,  not 
proletarian  literature.  He  considers  Hiroshima 
as  a  major  crime.  The  general  effect  is  not  neat 
and  orderly;  neither  is  it  chaotic.  Plisnier  has 
a  well -organized  mind,  and  his  heart  is  in  the 
right  place.  Call  the  book  Fortrait  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean.  and  it  assumes  great  significance.  If  we 
were  better  acquainted  with  such  Europeans 
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as  I'lisnicr,  wc  might  temper  our  claims  to 
world  leadership. 

Albert  Guhrard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

*  Krich  Maria  Remarque.  IJehe  deinen 
Ndchsten.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1953.  407 
pages.  16.80  dm. 

This  novel,  published  first  in  1941  (in  Eng¬ 
lish  under  the  title  Flotsam),  had  no  chance 
of  tiecoming  as  well  known  in  (/ermany  as  it 
did  in  the  English-speaking  world.  Hence,  I 
supfx>se,  this  present  printing.  At  any  rate, 
not  much  need  Ik  said  about  the  book  on  this 
side  of  the  Ocean  at  this  late  stage  lest  we 
create  something  like  the  impression  wc  first 
get  in  reading  this  (ierman  version  of  the 
Ixxtk,  namely  that  of  a  warmed-up  menu.  'Ilie 
once  very  timely  subject-matter — Nazi  (icr- 
many’s  outcasts  precariously  trying  to  reach  a 
safe  haven — seems  now  rather  dated.  And  yet, 
wc  need  only  allow  for  some  differences  in  the 
|)articulars  of  the  circumstances  to  realize 
sharply  how  actual  the  whole  problem  still  is. 

In  the  light  of  the  stark  realities  of  this 
problem  Remarque’s  presentation  seems  today 
)ust  a  trifle  too  smfxnb,  a  little  too  Hollywood- 
ish  to  Ik  entirely  convincing.  The  author 
misses  no  trick  making  the  story  gcxxl  enter¬ 
tainment.  W^hethcr  the  |>articular  episodes  are 
quite  pertinent  or  not  docs  not  seem  to  matter 
too  much.  As  the  setting  changes  from  Vienna 
to  Prague,  back  to  Vienna,  on  to  Zurich  and 
to  Paris,  with  a  happy  ending  for  two  of  the 
principals  and  a  tragic  ending  for  the  third, 
the  action  comes  very  close  to  conveying  just 
a  little  more  of  the  spirit  of  international  ad¬ 
venture  than  the  enervating  misery  of  a  refu¬ 
gee  existence.  Taken  purely  as  a  story,  it  is  a 
decidedly  skilful  piece  of  writing,  and  there 
is  a  palpable  warmth  of  humanity  in  this  de¬ 
piction  of  a  world  so  hostile  to  many  people 
which  adds  considerably  to  our  appreciation 
of  the  lKX)k.  fohn  R.  Frey 

University  of  Illinois 

**  Antoine  dc  Saint-Exupery.  l.e’ttres  de 
jeunesse.  Renee  de  Saussinc,  cd.  Paris. 
Ciallimard.  1953.  151  pages.  225  fr. 

Lettres  de  jeunesse  recapture  many  of  the 
moments  of  Saint-Exupery ’s  life  as  a  truck 
salesman  in  provincial  France,  as  a  mail  pilot 
of  the  primitive  planes  of  the  1920’s,  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  an  air  line  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  as  a 
serious  novice  in  the  art  of  writing.  TEcsc  let¬ 
ters,  iKgun  when  he  was  twenty-three  and 
continued  until  his  thirty-third  year,  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Ren^c  de  Saussinc,  who  has  edited 
them  for  publication. 


Much  of  their  freshness  is  due  to  his  theory 
of  writing  expressed  in  the  first  letter:  “It  is 
not  necessary  to  learn  to  write  but  to  see. 
Writing  is  a  consequence.  .  .  .  The  point  of 
departure  is  always  from  an  impression.” 
Another  extremely  valuable  letter  is  number 
five  in  which  he  explains  at  length  that  he 
prefers  Ibsen  to  Pirandello  because  the  Nor¬ 
wegian’s  works  play  a  social  and  moral  role 
as  well  as  treat  the  innermost  problems  of 
man;  later,  Saint-Exupery  shows  the  same 
ambition  in  his  writing  with  the  result  that 
he  becomes  a  sort  of  aviator  Montaigne. 

F^ach  of  tbc  twenty-five  letters  of  the  col 
lection  is  a  guide  in  the  evolution  of  Saint- 
Exupery ’s  thought  and  gives  a  view  into  his 
life  in  the  years  1923  to  1931. 

Martha  O' Nan 
Elmhurst  College 

**  Aleksandra  Tolstoi.  Otets.  2  vols.  New 
York,  Chekhov.  1953.  416,  415  pages. 
$2.75  ea. 

In  an  era  when  the  Soviet  rulers  of  Russia  en¬ 
gage  in  destroying  documents  of  the  periotl 
and  falsifying  both  the  general  history  and  the 
history  of  literature,  this  carefully  documented 
biography  of  the  great  Russian  writer  by  his 
daughter  is  a  welcome  piece  of  conscientious 
research  by  a  contributor  to  the  enormous 
Tolstoiana  since  the  Twenties  as  well  as  a 
testimony  of  one  of  his  nearest  kin  and  closest 
collalx)rators  still  alive.  Tolstoy  the  man  and 
writer,  his  practical  philosophy,  and  his  pri¬ 
vate  engagements  for  saving  lx)th  mankind 
and  the  Russian  people  arc  here  illuminated 
by  an  o|Kn-mindcd  and  therefore  much  re¬ 
vealing  author.  No  serious  commentator  of 
Tolstoy  will  Ik  able  to  pass  by  this  work  in 
silence.  One  of  the  happiest  undertakings  of 
Chekhov  Publishing  House,  this  biography 
has  simultaneously  appeared  in  a  one-volume 
Fmglish  translation  issued  by  HarfKr. 

Arthur  liaumanis 
Detroit  Public  Library 

Miguel  de  Unamuno.  De  esto  y  de  aquello. 
3  vols.  Manuel  (>arcia  Blanco,  cd.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sudamcricana.  1950,  1951,  1953. 
586,  553,  617  pages  8  plates  ca.  $24,  30, 
44  m/arg. 

Many  of  Unamuno’s  writings  first  appeared  as 
articles  in  various  periodicals  in  Spain  and 
America.  Unamuno,  himself,  then  would  later 
collect  these  for  publication  in  book  form. 
Manuel  Garcia  Blanco  is  continuing  this  tra¬ 
dition  by  bringing  together  those  articles  never 
previously  published  in  this  form.  In  his  pro- 
|X)sed  six  volume  work,  three  volumes  of 
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which  have  now  ap[x.‘arcd,  he  reproduces  each 
essay  in  its  entirety  with  corrections,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  as  indicated  by  Unamuno  from 
those  copies  preserved  in  the  family  archives, 
(iarcia  Hlanco  is  performing  for  Spanish  let¬ 
ters  a  task  as  im(X)rtant  and  valuable  as  it  is 
ilitficult.  Kelvin  M.  Partner 

Marquette  University 

^  S.  Vestdijk.  Essays  in  Duodecimo.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Mculenhofl.  1952.  viii  -|-  205  pages, 
rhirty-four  short  essays  by  one  of  the  most 
versatile  and  productive  of  contemporary 
Dutch  writers.  Historical  contingency,  para¬ 
dox,  and  the  comic;  Dickens,  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
and  Judas  Iscariot;  dreams,  the  golden  mean, 
and  stupidity;  these  are  some  of  his  subjects. 
V'estdijk  has  extensive  knowledge,  analytical 
|x)wcr,  and  an  eloquent  and  incisive  [len.  He 
meets  a  problem  head-on  and  generally  pro¬ 
duces  an  interesting  and  suggestive  solution. 
Though  (Kcasionaily  inclined  to  speculate 
rather  freely,  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  the  con¬ 
crete.  I  lere  and  there  the  argument  becomes  a 
hit  tortuous  and  the  writer  a  bit  pontifical.  But 
his  is  an  intellect  which  is  entitled  to  be  heard 
in  the  literary  world.  Marten  ten  Uoor 

University  of  Alabama 

**  Karl  Vossler.  Spanien  und  F.uropa.  Miin- 
chen.  Kbsel.  1952.  207  pages.  8.80  dm. 
'fhis  is  the  {xisthumous  fragment  of  what  was 
intended  to  lie  a  comprehensive  development 
of  V\)ssler’s  earlier  sketch  on  “The  Signifi¬ 
cance  of  Hispanic  Culture  for  Europe.”  The 
IvKik  liegins  with  Spanish  prehistory  an<l 
breaks  off  with  the  Renaissance.  The  author 
searches  for  traits  of  a  Spanish  “national  char¬ 
acter,”  an  attempt  that  he  himself  charac¬ 
terizes  as  inspired  by  “dilettante  curiosity.” 
Like  Menendez  Pidal  he  defines  the  Spanish 
national  attitude  as  inclining  toward  “con¬ 
servative  revolution.”  Some  key  figures  of 
Spanish  and  pre-Spanish  history  are  charac¬ 
terized,  such  as  Seneca,  San  Isidoro,  Averroes, 
Raimundo  Lulio,  and  their  influence  on 
Eurojx:  is  given  in  outline,  Vossler,  who  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  his  life  had  liecome  an  almost 
totally  uncritical  admirer  of  everything  Span¬ 
ish,  touches  briefly  on  his  disagreement  with 
CrtK'e  on  the  significance  of  Spain’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  European  civilization,  a  contribution 
which  Croce  rated  low  liecause  of  the  lack  of 
any  original  Spanish  philosophy.  As  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  uncompleted  sections  of  the  Ixxik 
the  concluding  part  of  the  earlier  sketch  deal¬ 
ing  w'ith  the  subject  is  reprinted, 

I  Jen  hard  Bergel 
Queens  College 
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Simone  Weil.  Im  source  grecque.  Paris, 
(iallimard.  5th  ed.,  1951,  105  pages  4  I 
plate.  350  fr. 

Five  editions  within  a  few  months!  This 
shows  how  right  Simone  Weil  was  when  she 
wrote  that  fxrople  would  enjoy  Creek  |x>etry  a 
hundred  times  more  than  classical  or  modern 
French  literature,  if  only  they  knew  it. 
Through  these  translations,  free  from  the 
translator's  taint,  they  can  at  least  get  a  feeling 
of  the  force  in  the  classics.  And  the  approach 
to  the  .Antigone  or  the  Iliad  or  the  (Jod  in 
Plato  is  modern  and  vital  and  full  of  the 
energy  that  was  Simone  Weil’s.  There  is  no 
lieautifying  in  the  manner  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  I'hc  translations  arc  intended  to  lie 
exact  to  the  [xiint  that  one  line  of  the  original 
is  only  one  line  in  French.  This  makes  the 
rendering  of  the  fragments  of  I  leraclitus  most 
convincing  and  precious  for  the  lovers  of 
antiquity  and  the  admirers  of  this  extra 
ordinary  woman. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 


^  Herlicrt  Zand.  Ix-tzte  Ausfahrt.  Vienna. 

Donau.  1953.  400  pages,  13.80  dm. 

Zand’s  Roman  der  Einge/(esselten  concerns 
the  (ierman  army  and  the  civilian  {xipulation 
Ixittlcd  up  in  the  city  of  Mindenhurg  during 
the  closing  month  of  the  war.  It  licgins  as 
remnants  of  the  Sturm f^ompanie  Spohr  fall 
back  into  Mindenburg  and  ends  when  the  vic¬ 
torious  Russian  army  has  Iximlied,  burned, 
and  killed  its  way  through  to  capture  the  city. 
And  it  is  a  completely  puzzling  matter  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  this  novel  by  an  obscure  thirty-one 
year  old  Austrian  is  one  of  the  most  arrcstingly 
com|)etent  and  thoroughly  fine  pieces  of  mod¬ 
ern  literature  anyone  could  read.  Although  a 
war  novel  and  essentially  plotless,  it  does  not 
preach  or  swagger  or  deal  in  sensational  hor¬ 
ror  or  wallow  in  the  universal  guilt  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  concentrates  on  the  individual  under 
duress.  Man  as  an  individual  is  here  given 
more  attention  than  man’s  war,  man’s  moral¬ 
ity,  man’s  nationality,  or  man’s  religion,  and 
for  this  reason  Zand’s  novel  is  in  its  artistic 
autonomy  surpassingly  sound.  Reminiscent  in 
many  ways  of  Arnold  Zweig’s  Education  Be¬ 
fore  Verdun,  it  reveals  a  series  of  (lersonalities 
in  momentary  objective  flashes.  I  cannot  re¬ 
call  that  Remar<]ue,  Aldington,  Hemingway, 
or  Dos  Passos,  given  the  same  material,  any¬ 
where  surpasses  Zand  in  finish  and  terse  per¬ 
fection. 

Donald  B.  Sands 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Books  in  French 


( For  other  Hookas  in  French,  see  "Head- 

*  lx)uis  C'hai>'nc.  Vies  et  oeuvres  d'ecrivains. 

Paris.  Lanore.  1953.  299  pages  -j-  6  plates. 
Kepublication  of  a  work  of  some  twenty  years 
ago.  Studies  of  Valery,  Claudel,  Gidc,  Proust, 
Maurois,  and  Mauriac  have  been  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date.  Kach  gives  essential  bio¬ 
graphical  information,  an  analysis  of  principal 
works,  and  general  conclusions  on  the  signifi¬ 
cance  and  direction  of  the  author’s  work  as  a 
whole,  lliis  is  completed  by  an  ample  bibli¬ 
ography.  Masy  access  to  im{X)rtant  factual  ma¬ 
terial  and  clear  presentation  of  interesting 
critical  ideas  make  this  a  very  useful  manual 
for  students  of  contemjxirary  literature. 

fiesse  A.  Clement 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Rol)ert  (Ireer  Cohn.  IJ oeuvre  de  Mol- 
larme.  Un  coup  de  des.  Paris.  I^s  l^ttres. 
1951.  495  pages. 

Kxcepting  a  few  brilliant  but  too  brief  studies, 
the  author  finds  previous  evaluative  commen¬ 
taries  on  Un  coup  de  des  erroneous,  super¬ 
ficial,  or  inadequate.  The  jioem  is  much  more 
than  a  sterile  paradox.  Like  Joyce’s  Finnegans 
Walfe,  it  is  a  profound  view  of  the  birth,  life 
and  death  of  the  universe.  To  support  his 
claim  Cohn  gives  a  most  detailed  analysis  of 
the  jKiem.  Numerous  quotations  from  other 
texts  of  Mallarmc,  including  letters,  as  well  as 
from  works  of  various  authors  whom  Mal- 
larm^  admired,  further  reinforce  Cohn’s 
exegesis.  The  serious  reader,  curious  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  most  hermetic  of  Mallarmc’s 
poems,  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  the  time 
he  sfiends  in  studying  this  evaluation. 

E.  Paul  Gauthier 
Marquette  University 

Alfred  Colling.  Edgar  Poe.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1952.  317  pages.  750  fr. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  quarrel  with  the 
author  for  imputing  that  Poe  is  American  in 
his  exhibitionism,  sensationalism  and  mystifi¬ 
cation,  but  English  in  his  exquisite  poetry. 
However,  the  biographer<ritic  seems  on  un¬ 
tenable  ground  when  he  links  Poe’s  spiritual 
stature  to  his  physique,  attributes  Poe’s  vio¬ 
lence  and  impulsiveness  to  Irish  ancestry,  and 
cites  Poe’s  hair  as  evidence  of  aristocratic 
nature.  Colling  nevertheless  succeeds  admir¬ 
ably  in  delineating  the  many  complex  facets  of 
Poe  as  artist  and  man,  and  he  performs  a  dis- 
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tinct  service  in  summing  up  the  major  prev¬ 
ious  considerations  of  Poe’s  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tions  with  French — and  therefore  European — 
literature. 

Paul  Marcel  Claude 
Thornton  Academy 

*  Georges  Dumezil.  Im  saga  de  Hadingus 
(Saxo  Grammaticus  I,  v-viii).  Du  my  the 
au  roman.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires. 
1953.  175  pages.  600  fr. 

The  saga  of  Hadding  in  Saxo  may  seem  a 
hodge-podge  of  history,  folklore,  Christian 
apology,  and  Cjermanic  myth.  It  contains  an 
account  of  a  giantess  who  expands  and  con¬ 
tracts  at  will,  of  a  Virgilian  voyage  to  the 
underworld,  of  a  series  of  petty  wars,  of  a 
great  number  of  things,  in  short,  which  just 
do  not  go  together.  CJeorges  Dumezil,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  explications  of 
Indo-European  mythology,  has  here  worked 
out  a  hypothetical  but  convincing  and,  for 
anyone  at  all  alive  to  the  thrills  peculiar  to 
folklore,  exciting  study,  wherein  he  equates 
the  minor  chieftain  Hadding  with  the  Norse 
god  Njorthr  and  the  petty  wars  in  which  he 
is  involved  with  the  hostilities  between  the 
Aesir  and  the  Vanir,  the  two  rival  groups  of 
gods  in  Norse  mythology. 

Donald  R.  Sands 
Springfield ,  Mass. 

Marie-Louise  Pailleron.  George  Sand  et 
les  Hommes  de  48.  Paris.  CJrasset.  1953. 
253  pages.  570  fr. 

TTiis  study,  the  author’s  third  volume  on  Sand, 
establishes  the  chronology  and  traces  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  romans  champetres  as  well  as 
considers  Sand’s  romantic  notions  about  hu¬ 
manity  and  revolution.  The  account  of  Sand’s 
initiation  into  active  politics  affords  enlight¬ 
ening  glimpses  of  such  contemporary  giants 
as  Balzac,  Delacroix,  and  l^martine  besides 
relating  what  went  on  before,  behind,  and 
after  the  “barricades.”  The  final  chapters  de¬ 
scribe  Sand’s  return  to  literature  and  her  con¬ 
comitant  interest  in  the  theater.  This  volume 
has  the  virtue  of  not  tieing  merely  another 
paradigm  of  the  more  sensational  aspects  of 
Sand’s  life.  However,  at  least  a  summary 
bibliography  might  have  been  included. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 
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**  Gustave  Vanwclkcnhuyzcn.  Insurges  de 
lettres.  Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre. 
1953.  163  pages.  75  Bel.  fr. 

“Trois  chiennes  de  vies!”  announces  the  book 
band.  Misery,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  was 
the  lot  of  Verlaine  and  of  I^on  Bloy,  spiritual 
that  of  Huysmans.  All  three  belonged  to  the 
genus  irritahile  and  their  eccentricities  are  not 
hitlden.  The  volume  offers  primarily  psycho¬ 
logical  [X)rtraits  (there  is  more  biographical 
detail  for  Bloy)  planned  to  interpret  their 
work.  Scandal  first  brought  Verlaine  to  wide 
public  notice;  he  is  recognized  now  as  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  evolution  of  modern  poetry.  Bloy 
was  a  furious  polemic;  he  is  remembered  to¬ 
day  largely  for  his  colorful  style.  He  often 
attacked  Belgium  but  Belgian  men  of  letters 
were  among  his  most  ardent  defenders.  Huys¬ 
mans  was  an  aesthete  led  to  Catholicism  by 
admiration  for  the  primitive  Dutch  painters. 
This  passion  for  plastic  art  endears  him  to  the 
Belgians.  Vanwelkenhuyzen,  while  not  hiding 
the  moral  flaws  of  the  trio,  is  keenly  sensitive 
to  their  art.  He  has  brought  his  tireless  activ¬ 
ity  to  the  gathering  of  all  possible  data. 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Reed  College 

Andre  Bay.  La  fonte  des  neiges.  Paris. 
Ciallimard.  3rd  ed.,  1953.  245  pages.  400 
fr. 

TTie  author  has  started  off  with  an  idea  and  a 
group  of  characters  that  promise  an  interesting 
novel,  but  a  third  of  the  way  along,  he  shifts 
the  viewpoint  and  succeeds  more  in  clouding 
the  characters  and  situations  than  in  extend¬ 
ing  and  supporting  the  symlx)lic  structure  of 
the  work.  The  result  is  a  series  of  fog-battles 
involving  the  hero  and  his  love  for  a  girl  who 
has  revolted  against  the  intellectualism  of  a 
novelist-father  whose  work  the  young  man 
admires.  The  novel’s  purpose  is  clear,  but  its 
way  is  obscured  by  the  partial  view  of  char¬ 
acters  and  events  which  the  diary  form  gives 
the  reader. 

Warren  B.  Wlcl(liffe 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Celia  Bertin.  Im  dernthe  innocence.  Paris. 

Correa.  1953.  293  pages.  540  fr. 

Among  other  studies  of  the  families  of  gen¬ 
iuses,  this  seeming  melodrama  can  hold  its 
own  on  account  of  the  atmosphere  created  by 
the  author’s  psychological  insight,  intensified 
by  such  sensory  images  as  “une  femme  froide 
et  inhumaine  dont  le  regard  d’or  n’cveillait 
que  le  mal.”  Behind  the  fac^ade  of  a  summer 
home  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  appar¬ 
ently  easy  life  of  a  distinguished  poet,  his 


charming  wife,  and  their  four  lovely  children 
lurks  the  death  of  the  father,  crying  “Je  ne 
pardonne  pas,”  and  the  suicide  of  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  First  Franqoise,  who  has  “une  ame  visible 
meme  pour  ceux  qui  ne  croient  pas  a  I’ame,” 
but  who  has  lost  confidence  in  Paule  after 
Maia  and  her  mother  have  spared  her  no  detail 
of  Paule’s  disgrace  at  school;  and  then  Maia, 
when  she  learns  that  her  husband  loves  Paule 
instead  of  herself.  Etienne  had  l)een  attracted 
to  Maia  as  the  daughter  of  the  }x)et  he  ad¬ 
mired;  but  she  was  not  of  her  father’s  world 
as  were  her  sisters. 

Afterwards,  Paule  swims  far  out  to  sea  with 
the  intention  of  drowning  herself,  but  changes 
her  mind  with  the  thought  that  she  can  lx- 
happy  as  the  wife  of  Etienne.  One  wonders, 
remembering  her  “orientation  vicicuse,”  di¬ 
rectly  traceable  to  her  childhood  shame  and 
fear  of  her  mother;  and  her  brother’s  reaction, 
“A  cause  de  sa  socur,  CJilles  n’avait  jamais 
voulu  avoir  des  rapports  avec  ties  lesbiennes.” 
But  somehow  one  has  confidence  in  “cette 
innocence  fonciere  qui  demeure  en  elle.” 

Paule  has  a  mountain  cottage  where  she 
can  live  “hors  cadre”  and  devote  herself  to 
apiculture.  Eventually,  she  tries  to  circumvent 
the  publication  of  her  mother’s  version  of  the 
poet’s  biography  and  posthumous  works. 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

*  Roger  Besus.  Cet  horn  me  qui  vous  aimait. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1953.  455  pages. 

In  the  essence  of  his  work,  Roger  Besus  re¬ 
minds  us  of  Georges  Bernanos,  although  he 
does  not  resemble  him  in  any  particular  point. 
In  this  novel  alx>ut  a  hardworking  priest  in  a 
forgotten  village,  where  a  research  center  cm 
ploying  Communist  engineers  and  workers 
constitutes  a  challenge  to  missionary  zeal,  the 
author  has  jicrhaps  ovcrstcp|)cd  himself.  The 
material,  which  could  easily  lie  expanded  into 
a  half  dozen  novels,  has,  however,  a  singular 
unity  and  cannot  fail  to  overwhelm  the  reader. 
Here  is  another  example  of  the  vitality  of  con 
temporary  French  Catholic  writers. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

Princcssc  Bilicsco.  Theodora,  le  cadeau  de 
Dieu.  Paris.  Editions  Franqaiscs  d’Am- 
sterdam.  1953.  xix  -f  183  pages.  510  fr. 
In  writing  this  novel  on  the  early  life  of  F'rn- 
press  Theodora,  the  author  has  relied  on  her 
imagination  rather  than  on  the  scanty  his¬ 
torical  evidence  which  is  available.  Rejecting 
the  testimony  of  the  chronicler  PrtKopius,  who 
asserted  that  Theodora  had  been  a  courtesan 
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ot  ill  repute,  she  descril)es  her  heroine  as  a 
Cinderella,  a  victim  of  Byzantine  court  in¬ 
trigues.  She  has  a  gift  of  evoking  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  sixth<entury  Byzantium,  but  the 
main  theme,  a  conflict  Isetween  angels  and 
scoundrels,  lacks  psychological  finesse.  The 
story  would  have  gained  if  frankly  presented 
as  a  fairy  tale  instead  of  a  historical  novel. 

Koenraad  W.  Swart 
Washington,  D.  C. 

X  Pierre  (^urtade.  Im  riviere  noire.  Paris. 
Kditeurs  I'ranqais  Keunis.  195?.  204  pages. 
300  fr. 

Written  in  Peking  and  Paris,  Courtade’s 
novelette  revolves  alxiut  the  surprise  capture 
in  Decemlier  1951  of  a  f'rench  outfxist  in  Indo¬ 
china  by  Vietminh  tr<x>ps  driving  to  regain 
Hoa  Binh,  lost  to  I)c  I^attre’s  forces  a  few 
months  earlier.  The  author’s  unconcealed  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  salxitage  the  Franco-Vietnamese 
military  effort.  The  angry  stentorian  voices 
and  the  rhetorical  outbursts  that  have  de¬ 
stroyed  countless  works  of  propagandistic  fic¬ 
tion  are  not  a  factor  here.  Sympathy  replaces 
vitriol,  with  the  French  soldier  in  the  Far  East 
(x>rt rayed  as  a  goo<l  if  sometimes  naive  fellow 
whose  understanding  of  historical  realities  is, 
Cxiurtade  implies,  as  excusable  as  the  neglect 
of  him  is  not.  Yet  the  propaganda  once  again 
proves  the  undoing  of  the  art,  for  talk  still 
smothers  all  dramatic  tension,  the  characters 
still  are  plainly  lalxrlled  symlxils,  and  the  like¬ 
able  very  predictably  die,  while  the  loathsome 
survive.  Chester  W.  Obuchowsl{i 

University  of  Connecticut 

X  Rene  (iaffc.  Ouargla.  Bruxelles.  Artistes. 

1952.  201  pages.  60  Bel.  fr. 

A  self-conscious  variation  on  the  theme  of  re¬ 
generation  through  Platonic  love.  An  aging 
Parisian  financier,  enamored  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  discovers  that  money  is  not  all; 
then,  at  the  Algerian  oasis  of  Ouargla,  he  loses 
the  lady  of  his  dreams  to  the  one  man  she 
has  always  loved.  Not  long  afterwards,  he 
dies  in  a  Sahara  sandstorm  with  a  caravan  of 
Arabs  whom  he  had  hojx'd  to  lead  to  wealth 
and  happiness.  ITic  author  is  a  journalist;  his 
style  suffers  from  padding  and  purple  prose, 
not  to  mention  improbably  high-flown  dia¬ 
logue. 

Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge,  fr. 

University  of  California 

*  Paul  CfUth.  /.a*  pouvoir  de  Germaine  Cal- 
ban.  Paris.  Amiot-Dumont.  1952.  228 
pages.  490  fr. 

In  this  novel  about  a  healer,  Paul  Guth  is  less 


interested  in  studying  a  subject  fascinating  in 
itself  than  in  the  struggle  within  the  soul  of 
(iermaine  Calban  between  her  sincere  love  of 
a  simple  and  unaffected  provincial  life  and  a 
passing  fascination  for  the  superficial  glitter  of 
the  sophisticated  world  of  the  city. 

Tfie  heroine  discovers  that  she  possesses  re¬ 
markable  healing  powers.  Her  native  modesty 
and  her  religious  scruples  cause  her  to  hide 
this  gift,  but  her  secret  is  soon  found  out  and 
she  wins  a  kind  of  local  fame.  Not  unlike 
Emma  Bovary,  she  dreams  of  a  more  glitter¬ 
ing  and  exciting  life  in  the  city.  A  Parisian 
newspaperman  convinces  her  that  her  fortune 
lies  in  Paris  where,  through  his  publicity  ef¬ 
forts,  she  becomes  a  celebrity.  But  she  is  too 
natural,  too  unsophisticated  to  find  spiritual 
happiness  in  such  an  artificial  life,  and  she  re¬ 
solves  to  return  to  her  native  village  and  to  the 
husband  whom  she  had  disdained  in  the  past. 

The  author  gives  a  fine  study  of  the  con¬ 
trast  between  two  ways  of  life,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  honesty  and  simplicity  of  housewife 
CJermaine  Calban,  and  on  the  other,  the  hypo¬ 
critical,  false  celebrity,  CJermaine  Calban,  fash¬ 
ionable  Parisian  healer;  in  short,  between  sin¬ 
cerity  and  dishonesty. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

**  facques  Hewlett.  Un  temps  pour  rten. 

Paris.  Plon.  1953.  256  pages.  420  fr. 

As  the  action  of  this  novel  evolves  against  the 
background  of  the  Cote  d’Azur,  the  heroine 
provides  the  incident  of  plot  by  leaving  one 
man  for  another.  Employing  devices  akin  to 
the  stream  of  consciousness  technique  and 
often  under  the  influence  of  Jouve  or  Joyce, 
the  author  also  employs  intruding  memories 
or  heightened  detail  in  his  expositions  of  the 
corners  of  his  triangle.  Editorial  claims  that 
the  work  is  an  attempt  “to  understand  men 
better’’  may  be  grandiose,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  read  along  with  these  involved  characters 
as  they  confront  the  world  and  themselves. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

*  Cyril  Kahn.  La  journee  complete.  Paris. 

U  Table  Ronde.  1953.  229  pages.  450  fr. 
Jean’s  day  begins  with  a  purchased  seduction, 
passes  through  office  hours,  filial  homage  ren¬ 
dered,  an  overt  attempt  to  establish  cordial 
relationships  with  the  objective  world,  and  a 
period  of  restless  meditation.  Accompanying 
the  anguish  of  the  present  are  memories  of  a 
past  which  resists  recapture,  and  the  attempt 
to  convince  the  ego  of  its  existence  and  unique¬ 
ness  of  meaning.  The  lives  of  the  author  and 
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Jean  unite  ultimately  un  the  plane  of  pure 
existence,  an  ineffable  state  from  which  il¬ 
lusions  of  hope  have  been  removed  and  which 
is  no  longer  concerned  with  artistic  em¬ 
broidery  of  reality.  The  language  is  Sartre 
and  the  framework  is  Joyce. 

Cecil  Don  McVicl^^er 
Iowa  State  College 

C-amara  l^ye.  L’enfant  noir.  Paris.  Plon. 

1953.  256  pages.  420  fr. 

The  young  African  who  recalls  his  childhood 
and  youth  in  this  beautifully  written  little 
lxK)k  was  Ixjrn  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger  and 
educated  largely  in  French  schools  near  his 
home  and  later  in  Paris.  His  affection  for  his 
parents,  particularly  for  his  magic-working 
mother,  colors  his  whole  story,  giving  it  a 
warmth  that  is  often  lacking  in  childh(xxi 
reminiscences.  The  chief  interest  of  the  b<x)k, 
however,  is  in  its  description  of  African  cus¬ 
toms,  landscape,  and  people.  The  tiny  black 
snake,  a  familiar  of  the  household,  never 
harmed  l^cause  it  is  the  “genius  of  the  father’s 
trilx'”;  the  balky  horse  which  will  only  move 
when  the  mother  of  the  family  pronounces  a 
charm  lieforc  it;  the  same  mother  washing  her 
clothes  among  the  crocodiles  in  the  Niger, 
knowing  the  creatures  will  not  hurt  her  be¬ 
cause  the  crocodile  is  the  totem  of  her  tribe; 
the  fearful  rites  of  initiation  the  adolescent 
Ixjys  experience;  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
unforgettable  pictures  in  this  remarkable 
lxx)k.  Winifred  Smith 

Vassar  College 

**  Joseph  Majault.  /e  plaide  coupable.  I^aris. 

l.affont.  1953.  243  pages.  480  fr. 

The  Catholic  tradition  in  contcmjx)rary 
French  literature  is  one  of  its  most  notable 
features.  Claudel,  Pernanos,  Mauriac  have 
demonstrated  again  for  our  times  that  no  lit¬ 
erary  subject  surpasses  in  interest  the  analytical 
study  of  a  Christian  conscience,  fe  plaide 
coupable  is  a  story  in  the  Mauriac  manner, 
told  in  language  as  simple  and  forceful  as  that 
of  the  master  himself.  A  doctor  awaiting 
sentence  for  having  performed  an  illegal  op¬ 
eration  reviews  his  life  to  explain  his  act — his 
pious  upbringing  by  a  fanatical  mother,  his 
adolescent  crisis  and  repudiation  of  Ciod,  his 
experiences  during  the  war  and  occupation. 
Majault  promises  to  go  on  with  his  story  in 
subsequent  volumes.  Ijiurent  LeSage 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Jean  Malaquais.  l^  gaffeur.  Paris.  Correa. 

1953.  287  pages.  585  fr. 

TTiis  “blunderer”  is  like  Peter  Schlemihl  in 


Orwell’s  “Airstrip  One”  of  19S4.  I’ierre  dares 
to  think  his  own  thoughts  and  is  punished  by 
losing  wife,  friends,  name,  and  even  his  finger¬ 
prints.  Rejecting  his  last  chance,  total  confes¬ 
sion  of  undone  deeds  and  (X)tential  thoughts, 
the  hero  prefers  probable  physical  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  an  all-}X)Wcrful  state  to  Ix- 
trayal  of  his  living  soul.  Malaquais’s  technique 
recalls  that  of  the  Surrealists,  his  manner  of 
heading  chapters  that  of  baroque  picarestjue 
novelists,  his  world  that  of  Kafka.  I  lis  thesis 
of  total  refusal  as  the  Huai  |X)sition  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  totalitarian  state  may  eventually 
date  this  work,  just  Ixcause  it  now  expresses 
the  contem|X)rary  nuxxl  of  Kxistentialisrn. 

Marianne  Konwit 
University  of  California 

**  Janinc  Marat.  1^  beau  monstre.  I’aris. 

Julliard.  1953.  239  pages.  480  fr. 
JX)minique  Real,  a  young  orphan  blessed  with 
prettiness  and  financial  indejx'iulence,  scorns 
boys  and  romance  and  all  that  nonsense  while 
emulating  the  character  of  Voltaire  "</«/  con- 
(ut  un  jour  le  projet  insense  d’etre  parfaite- 
ment  sage,"  Her  house  of  library  cards  tum¬ 
bles  alx)ut  her  ears  when  she  falls  in  love  with 
a  professor — who,  alas,  is  happily  married. 
The  author  is  earnest  and  thoroggh  in  putting 
Dominique’s  thoughts  and  emotions  on  pajx-r. 
Ifut  she  seldom  lets  the  girl  s^x-ak  for  us  or 
perform  a  significant  action,  so  that  the  result 
is  rather  a  case  history  than  a  novel. 

Todd  Downing 
Germantown  Academy 

**  Fclicien  Marceau.  I’homme  du  roi.  Paris. 

Ciallimard.  1952.  284  pages.  500  fr. 

The  story  of  J3udoIph  and  J'rieda,  |x-nniless 
lovers  in  a  Kurojxan  country  which  has  licen 
ruined  by  war  and  inflation.  Rudolph,  who 
burns  with  an  ambition  which  is  at  first  selfish 
and  ignoble,  inches  his  [xilitical  way  upward 
through  devices  such  as  arranging  for  I'ricda 
to  become  acquainted  with,  and  friendly  with, 
I’rince  Olaf,  who  is  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
Thus,  when  the  old  king  dies  and  ( )laf  mounts 
the  throne,  Rudolph,  through  F'rieda,  is  given 
a  great  deal  of  power.  He  organizes  a  |X)litical 
party  and  legion  of  fighters,  and  winds  up  by 
sufi^xirting  these  himself,  for  the  cause  of  the 
Allies,  as  slowly  his  selfish  ambition  and  de¬ 
sire  for  |X)wer  is  superseded  by  unselfishness 
and  a  real  grandeur  of  soul. 

Nancy  Vogel 
Bellflower,  Calif. 

**  Marie  Mauron.  l^  royaume  errant.  I’aris. 

Amiot-Dumont.  1953.  2f»f)  pages.  530  fr. 
After  obtaining  a  real  anti  legitimate  success 
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with  her  Im  transhumance  du  pays  d' Arles 
aux  Grandes  Alpes  (sec  H.A.  27:1,  p.  56), 
Marie  Mauron  has  written  a  novel  on  the 
same  theme,  Le  royaume  errant.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  there  is  a  criticism  to  express  alx)ut 
this  last  hook,  it  is  that  it  l(K)ks  too  much  like  a 
rcjjetition  of  the  first.  Same  herds  of  sheep 
crossing  the  Alps,  same  danjjers,  same  terrify- 
in);  situations,  same  hajipy  return  in  the  fall 
to  the  sunny  Pays  d’Arles.  Alst)  same  jxx'tic 
love  of  the  author  for  animals,  and  uncanny 
understanding  of  their  feelings  and  instincts. 
All  of  this,  as  before,  is  an  admirable  pastoral 
picture.  But  this  time,  Marie  Mauron  has  in- 
trmluced  a  love  affair  with  an  almost  naive 
plot,  which  does  not  add  any  (]uality  to  the 
story.  Nevertheless,  the  novel  is  captivating  in 
all  that  deals  with  the  great  j)erennial  ex<Klus 
of  herds  and  the  daring  life  of  the  shepherds. 
It  has  been  awarded  the  Prix  Internationa!  de 
l.angue  Franqaise  Charles  Veillon. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Parlt^  College 

*  Michel  Mohrt.  /.r  serviteur  fiddle.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  195  f.  240  pages.  400  fr. 

Brittany,  one  of  the  most  colorful  of  all  French 
provinces,  is  Mohrt’s  native  region.  He  has 
ma«le  it  the  somlKr  setting  of  his  new  novel, 
which  has  a  tragic  plot:  Blue-bl<K)dcd  young 
Annick  falls  in  love  with  tough,  plel)eian 
lx>uis.  He  joins  the  maquis,  while  her  brother, 
a  frail  intellectual,  liecomes  a  collahorateur , 
following  the  reactionary  family  tradition  and 
succumbing  to  the  promises  of  autonomy 
dangled  lietore  the  Bretons  by  the  (icrman 
occupants.  Louis  and  his  friends  catch  up  with 
Annick’s  brother  just  as  he  is  alx)Ut  to  escajie 
to  Ireland:  He  is  killed  by  one  of  the  maqui- 
sards.  Louis,  however,  is  kille<l,  too — this  time 
it  is  an  old  family  retainer  who  plays  the  part 
of  Nemesis.  If  Mohrt  had  treated  the  problem 
of  the  collahorateur  at  greater  depth,  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  well-written  lKx>k  would  have  l)een 
enhanced. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

*  Thyde  Monnier.  Le  dejeuner  sur  I’herbe. 

Paris.  Fayard.  1954.  271  pages.  500  fr. 

In  a  mildly  interesting  variation  of  the  tri¬ 
angle,  based  on  a  numlx-r  of  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  Ariane,  a  young  country  wife,  leaves  her 
home  to  live  in  Nice,  a  short  distance  away 
from  her  farm.  Her  attempts  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihfxxl  in  the  tourist  city  seem  authentic 
and  give  the  author  an  op[X)rtunity  to  describe 
life  in  Nice  for  a  numlx-r  of  dissolute  if  well- 
meaning  individuals.  It  is  too  bad  that  the 


author’s  talent  has  not  been  directed  toward  a 
more  significant  piece  of  work. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

**  )acc]ues  Perry.  Le  mouton  noir.  Paris. 

julliard.  1953.  245  pages.  450  fr. 

The  young  French  novelist  and  winner  of  the 
Theophraste  Renaudot  Prize  for  1952  has  now 
published  his  hlth  novel,  which  first  appeared 
as  a  serial  in  La  Table  Ronde. 

He  presents  an  egotistical,  cynical,  indiffer¬ 
ent  father  who  decides  to  become  a  model 
parent  in  order  to  thwart  the  criminal  tenden¬ 
cies  of  his  motherless,  twelve-year-old  son.  His 
child’s  handsome  lx)dy  hides  an  evil  character; 
the  boy  has  as  strong  contrasts  as  a  liugo 
creation;  he  is  a  kinsman  of  (tide’s  Lafeadio. 
Alarmed  by  his  offspring’s  villainy  at  school, 
the  father  begins  to  teach  him  in  the  Rousseau 
manner  in  an  isolated  country  home  near 
Lyon.  But  there  the  boy  becomes  a  thief, 
arsonist,  and  jxtisoner.  He  can  not  be  re¬ 
formed;  nor  does  the  ambitious  father  liecome 
more  than  a  shell  of  an  ideal  parent. 

Both  characters  are  abstract  and  hardly 
exist  within  time  and  place.  The  resulting 
bareness  accents  the  inner  action.  However, 
the  admirable  qualities  of  simplicity  cannot 
make  excellent  a  novel  which  has  neither  orig¬ 
inality  in  thought,  nor  profound  character 
analyses,  nor  an  illusion  of  truth. 

Martha  O’Nan 
Elmhurst  College 

**  Monique  Saint-Helier.  Le  martin-pecheur. 

Paris,  (irasset.  1953.  391  pages.  585  fr. 
This  is  a  diffuse  account  of  one  night  in  the 
life  of  a  rich,  middle-aged  man  who  is  seeking 
a  woman  who  will  accept  him  and  whom  he 
may  accept.  His  relationships  with  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  fiancee,  two  mistresses,  and  his  house¬ 
keeper  are  told  in  an  allusive,  introspective 
manner  which  calls  to  mind  Virginia  Woolf 
and  Verlaine  (quotes  from  both  are  used  as 
chapter  introductions).  The  chief  devices  of 
the  novel  are  delayed  climax  and  an  air  of 
mysterious  uncertainty.  Though  at  times  these 
give  a  delicate  charm  to  the  narrative,  more 
often  they  hinder  plot  development  and  per¬ 
mit  a  plethora  of  tentative  starts  which 
dwindle  disappointingly  into  mere  by-ways  of 
insufficient,  intrinsic  interest. 

Dorothy  Kelson  Nyren 
Allandale,  Fla. 

**  Pierre-Henri  Simon,  l^s  hommes  ne  veu 
lent  pas  mourir.  Paris.  Seuil.  1953. 

This  "novel”  might  be  a  romanced  documen- 
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tary.  The  population  of  a  German  village  in 
the  Ranat  of  Temesvar,  after  the  war,  is 
shipped  to  Germany.  After  a  nightmare  jour¬ 
ney,  they  land,  or  are  stranded,  at  Stuttgart. 
American  and  (Jerman  authorities  wash  their 
hands  of  them:  They  are  d(X)med  to  rot.  But 
they  “refuse  to  die.”  Under  a  new  elite,  a 
Fiihrer,  an  Admirable  Crichton,  they  organize 
themselves  into  a  community.  It  sounds,  and 
it  may  be,  authentic.  It  may  also  be  considered 
as  a -symbol  of  Germany,  of  Eurojie,  of  man¬ 
kind.  TTic  novelistic  part  is  frankly  subordi¬ 
nated:  The  individuals  are  alive,  but  less  vivid 
than  the  group.  Solid  work,  carefully  done.  A 
trifle  too  carefully:  The  author  is  a  professor. 
He  deserves  an  A-  for  this  excellent  composi¬ 
tion. 

Albert  GuSrard,  Sr. 

Stanford.  Calif. 

*  Jacques  Vivent.  Olivier  ou  le  refus  pas- 
sion^.  Paris.  Stock.  1953.  251  pages.  480  fr. 
l”he  hero  of  this  novel  is  one  of  the  most  ap¬ 
pealing  this  reviewer  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  in  recent  French  fiction,  and  his  story 
is  equally  charming.  Olivier  is  a  highly  refined 
novel  written  in  the  grand  classic  manner  of  a 
Mme  de  I^Fayette  or  a  Benjamin  Constant, 
and  is  as  delicate  in  its  style  as  in  its  hero’s 
feeling,  both  of  which  recall  Andre  CJide.  In 
the  form  of  the  personal  confession,  the  novel 
paints  the  birth,  life  and  ultimate  death  of  love 
in  the  heart  of  a  sensitive,  diffident  young  man. 
TTie  girl  he  loves,  Isabelle,  marries  another, 
but  later  a  widow,  she  offers  him  her  love. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  image  Olivier 
had  carried  all  these  years  of  a  pure  Isabelle 
is  suddenly  crushed.  His  love  is  dead.  He  must 
leave  her,  hence  the  subtitle.  The  novel  holds 
a  great  deal  of  charm  for  the  reader  who  is 
particularly  tired  of  the  school  of  hard-boiled 
fiction  and  of  the  sadistic  novels  now  in  vogue. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

Michel  Z^rafTa.  Les  derniers  sacrements. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1953.  253  pages.  420 
fr. 

TTiree  loosely  connected  episocles  in  the  la¬ 
mentable  life  of  a  young  professor:  a  summer 
theater  in  Vermont,  a  religious  Shelter  in  the 
South,  a  vanguard  theater  in  Paris.  Written 
with  concentrated  violence,  lurid  realism  (the 
erotic  details  are  particularly  raw),  with 
touches  of  Profundity  and  hints  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute.  Somewhat  in  the  line  of  Bloy,  Huysmans, 
Bernanos  and  Celine.  Undoubted  gifts,  marred 
by  strain  for  effect.  Zeraffa  is  a  North  Afri¬ 


can,  but  that  is  no  valid  excuse:  Albert  Camus 
shows  quiet  power.  At  any  rate,  Zeraffa  takes 
a  tremendous  amount  of  trouble  to  impress 
us,  a  great  compliment  to  his  readers,  who 
should  be  grateful.  Perhaps  readers  are  not 
worth  taking  quite  so  seriously. 

Albert  Gufrard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

**  Marcel  Bealu,  ed.  Anthologie  de  la  poeste 
feminine  fran^aise  de  1900  H  nos  jours. 
F’aris.  Stock.  1953.  227  pages.  480  fr. 
Women  poets  are  rarely  taken  seriously;  some 
used  to  try  to  overcome  the  usual  prejudice  by 
adopting  a  masculine  pseudonym.  Fortunate 
ly,  most  now  dare  to  be  themselves;  the  pres¬ 
ent  anthology  shows  that  they  need  not  be 
apologetic.  True,  women  have  rarely  been 
successful  in  epic  and  didactic  poetry;  but 
when  it  comes  to  lyrical  poetry  (the  essence  of 
poetry,  after  all)  they  have  achieved  remark¬ 
able  depth. 

This  anthology  shows  the  evolution  of 
French  |x)etry  since  1900.  Women  have  been 
adventurous  and  skilful  in  exploring  new 
forms,  new  meters,  new  images.  Some  h.ive 
also  indulged  in  the  wilfully  obscure  and  the 
usually  scIf<onscious  subconscious.  But  one 
is  charmed  by  the  richness  and  subtlety  of 
many  of  the  newer  voices  and  their  tremen¬ 
dous  vitality. 

Nothing  in  this  volume  could  be  classified 
as  war  poetry;  is  it  only  because  of  the  selec¬ 
tion?  Yet  the  awfulness  of  the  ordeal  jier- 
meates  much,  with  a  depth  of  suffering  and 
loss  of  ho|)e  that  is  appalling. 

feanne  d'Ucel 

Norman,  Olivia. 

**  R.-M.  Alberts.  I.es  hommes  traquis.  Paris. 

Nouvelle  F^dition.  1953.  257  pages.  540  fr. 
The  most  brilliant  among  younger  French  lit¬ 
erary  critics  analyzes  here  the  modern  concept 
of  man  and  his  problems  in  the  universe. 
Bereft  of  the  certitudes  that  previous  genera¬ 
tions  enjoyed,  we  today  are  left  helpless  and 
afraid  in  a  world  that  does  not  make  sense. 
This,  as  All)crcs  demonstrates  by  reference  to 
Pirandello,  Huxley,  Julicn  Green,  Graham 
CJreene,  and  Camus,  is  the  picture  of  ourselves 
th.it  contemporary  literature  paints.  We  do 
not  say  it  is  not  a  likeness,  nor  that  Alberes 
does  not  present  it  in  admirable  focus.  But  it 
lacks  novelty  for  all  who  are  familiar  with 
recent  criticism  in  general  and  All)cr^s’s 
previous  work  in  particular. 

Ijiurent  LeSage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
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H5i-]95i.  an^<cntieme  anniversatre 
de  la  prise  de  Constantinople.  Athcncs. 
L’Hcllenismr  (>)ntcmp<jrain.  195?,  287 
pages  -|-  20  ()latcs. 

i  lalf  a  milirnium  has  now  passed  since  Con¬ 
stantinople,  the  new  Rome,  fell  to  the  Otto¬ 
man  Turks.  A  group  of  mmlcrn  CJreek 
scholars  has  fittingly  cclehrated  the  five- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  fateful  29th  of 
.May,  145?,  with  a  group  of  articles  in  I'rench, 
half  of  which  deal  directly  with  the  event  and 
the  rest  with  some  of  its  consec|uences.  Per¬ 
haps  the  article  of  most  help  to  American 
teachers  of  Kuroi)ean  history  is  that  of  P.  A. 
Argyro|X)ulos,  which  deals  with  the  Phana- 
riotes  “in  the  service  of  the  Ottoman  Kmpire.” 
d'he  Turkish  defxrndence  on  these  (Jreeks  was 
largely  due  to  a  religious  ban  on  learning  for¬ 
eign  languages.  There  seems  to  l>e  a  lesson 
here! 

l^slie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Roger  Nimier.  /Intour  et  neant.  Paris. 

(lallimard.  1951.  194  Jiages.  410  fr. 
laivc  is  the  fx»wer  that  resists  annihilation. 
So,  over  a  large  area,  love,  life  (I  might  add 
art),  anti  (iod  are  interchangeable.  “L’erotisme 
est  la  religion  du  rnonde  facile,  comme  la  re¬ 
ligion  |X)urrait  ctre  lerotisme  d’un  monde 
difficile.”  Ortainly  sadism  and  masochism 
may  ap|iear  in  religious  guise:  Torquemada, 
according  to  Hugo,  loveil  the  heretics;  flagella¬ 
tion  apjx'als  to  the  [)enitents  and  to  M.  de 
('harlus.  llie  strange  idol  created  by  some 
theologians  is  sadistic  (preparing  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  mankind  an  eternity  tif  torment)  and 
mascxhistic  (craving  for  self-immolation). 
The  second  leading  idea  advanced  by  Nimier 
is  that  “the  instant”  (“only  for  the  moment’s 
sake”)  is  the  gate  to  eternity;  it  tlelivers  us 
from  the  concatenation  (the  chain)  of  time. 
To  Ixr  free  from  time,  one  must  make  oneself 
free  from  other  men:  “I. utter  |X)ur  I’instant  et 
lutter  |X)ur  la  solitude  vont  de  pair.  Le  temps, 
e’est  les  autres.” 

A  striking  formula;  it  may  even  have  a 
meaning.  Nimier  is  a  problem  to  me.  The 
thought  is  lofty,  the  language  clear,  the  style 
pure;  hut  there  is  a  wilful  recourse  to  ellipsis, 
m  the  tradition  of  Mallarme  and  Valery;  so 
the  |x-llucid  prose  reveals  a  dark  background 
which  itself  may  veil  the  void.  There  is  a 
pinched,  su|x*rcilious,  “more  sophisticated 
than  thou”  smile  alx)ut  this  essay.  At  any  rate, 
it  alludes  to  great  problems:  existence,  non¬ 
existence,  life,  self,  time,  love,  (iml.  It  does  not 
settle  them:  If  it  did,  our  lives  would  l»e  great¬ 
ly  imjxwerished. 


As  a  spiritual  sonatina,  I  enjoyed  this  brief 
meditation. 

Albert  Guh^ard,  Sr, 
Stanford,  Calif. 

**  Le  souvenir  de  Robert  de  Traz  1884-1951. 
Ncuchatel.  Baconnicre.  195?.  294  pages  -f- 
6  plates.  9  Sw.  fr. 

These  42  essays  about  the  work  and  personal¬ 
ity  of  Robert  de  Traz  present  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  French  novelist  and  essayist 
whose  last  book,  T^moins,  was  descrilicd  in 
Books  Abroad,  26:4,  p.  ?67.  Souvenir  tells  us 
that  we  have  neglected  this  French-born  writ¬ 
er,  journalist,  essayist  and  romancier  who 
lived  in  Switzerland.  TTie  first  part  of  the 
lxx)k  outlines  the  life  of  Robert  de  Traz,  the 
second  is  dedicated  to  essays  by  his  friends, 
and  finally  the  book  presents  an  evaluation  of 
his  work.  Most  interesting  are  the  remarks  of 
Mauriac,  Duhamel,  de  Lacretelle,  Andre 
('hamson  and  Princess  Bibesco.  They  really 
avoid  the  commonplace.  They  paint  a  moving 
picture  of  a  human  being,  a  writer,  a  Euro 
|xran.  And  last  of  all  this  lxK)k  contains  an 
in^dit  about  “Napoleon  et  I’Empire  d’Occi- 
dent.”  To  complete  the  book,  the  editor  added 
a  bibliography  of  the  work  of  Robert  de  Traz, 
who  died  in  1951.  Frederick  l-^hner 

West  Virginia  State  College 

Amcd«  Ayfre.  Dieu  au  cinema.  Paris. 
Presses  Universitaires.  195?.  210  pages 
8  plates. 

Dieu  au  cinema  is  a  study  of  the  aesthetic- 
problems  of  religious  films.  After  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  religious  films  and  mention  of  the  basic- 
concepts  of  their  prcxlucers,  there  is  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  social  types,  an  examination  of  the 
psychological  problems  peculiar  to  religious 
productions,  and  a  chapter  on  phenomeno 
logical  perspective.  Interesting  from  a  theo¬ 
retical  standpoint,  a  work  such  as  this  defxrnds 
ttx)  much  on  speculatory  and  opinionative  in¬ 
terpretations  to  be  of  much  practical  value  in 
the  production  of  films  in  the  religious  field. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  see  the  result  if  the 
author  were  given  unlimited  means  to  pro 
diice  a  “perfect”  religious  film  embodying  his 
principles  and  theories. 

Streeter  Stuart 
Ijexington,  Mass. 

*  Albert  Caraco.  Le  desirable  et  le  sublime: 
Phenomenologie  de  I’ Apocalypse.  Neucha- 
tel.  Baconnicre.  397  pages.  12  Sw.  fr. 

This  Swiss  troubadour,  passionate  and  bitter, 
sings  of  his  love,  which  is  Man.  He  writes, 
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much  like  Nietzsche,  in  both  mood  and  style, 
hundreds  of  saturated  aphorisms  on  this  age, 
history,  manners  and  morals,  art,  passions, 
and  religion.  TTie  words  of  the  title  and  sub¬ 
title  all  refer  to  radical  limits  of  human  exist¬ 
ence:  Phenomenologie  is  “the  art  of  strangling 
myths  and  legends”;  “ap<xalyptic”  is  an  out¬ 
look  which  lives  in  fear  and  trembling  of  the 
end  of  Europe  and  of  man — that  solitary 
creature  who  oscillates  betw’cen  the  dissipation 
and  self-forgetfulness  of  worldly  “desire”  and 
the  divine  madness  of  self-transcendence  and 
self<oncjucring  “sublimity.” 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Pierre  )ohanns,  S.  ].  La  pensee  religieuse 
de  I’lnde.  Louis-Marcel  CJauthier,  tr.  Na¬ 
mur.  Faculty  de  Philosophie  et  Lettres  de 
Namur.  1952.  iii  -f-  224  pages.  140  Bel.  fr. 
This  is  a  translation  into  French  by  Ivouis- 
Marcel  Gauthier  of  lectures  on  Indian  re¬ 
ligious  thought  given  by  the  Belgian  mis¬ 
sionary,  Father  |ohanns,  at  the  Institute  for 
Indian  Studies  of  Namur.  The  lxx)k  discusses 
and  assesses  the  philosophic  systems  of  Vish¬ 
nuism,  Yoga,  and  the  Vedanta,  their  historical 
development  and  contemporary  status.  The 
approach  is  admittedly  not  free  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  author’s  own  religious  attitudes. 
(“Sa  perspective  fut  tou jours  missionaire,  celle 
de  qui  a  ^tc  ‘envoy^’  ^  I’Hindouisme  pour  lui 
annoncer  I’Evangile.”)  It  is  a  scholarly  work 
which  will  be  of  more  interest  to  the  student 
of  comparative  religion  than  to  one  seeking  an 
unfettered  introduction  to  systems  of  Indian 
philosophy.  Ernest  Bender 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

**  P.  Le  Moal.  L’enfant  excite  et  depnmL 
Paris.  Presses  Universitaires.  1951.  162 
pages.  400  fr. 

This  lx)ok  is  valuable,  since  it  covers,  in  part, 
child  and  adolescent  suicide,  a  topic  given  lit¬ 
tle  attention  in  the  American  psychological 
literature.  In  addition,  the  author  deals  with 
manic  and  depressive  states,  and  with  cyclo¬ 
thymic  conditions  in  childhood  and  adoles¬ 
cence.  The  principal  emphasis  is  on  the  affec¬ 
tive  adolescent  disorders.  The  author’s  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  combination  of  hereditary  po¬ 
tential  with  traumatic  emotional  experiences 
leads  to  the  manic  depressive  state  parallels 
other  descriptive  findings  but  does  not  afford 
any  additional  information  about  this  func¬ 
tional  disorder.  Probably,  the  reader  will  find 
most  useful  the  case  material  illustrating  the 
theoretical  points.  Solis  L  Kates 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 


•  Franqois-L.  Ganshof.  Histoire  des  rela¬ 
tions  internationales.  I:  Moyen  Age. 

Paris.  Hachette.  1953.  xix  -|-  331  pages, 
ill.  850  fr. 

In  the  projected  six-volume  work  of  which 
this  is  the  first,  M.  Renouvin,  the  general 
editor,  proposes  to  produce  a  truly  eclectic  his¬ 
tory  of  international  relations.  In  large  part 
Le  Moyen  Age  follows  this  plan.  Tfte  concept 
of  international  relations  is  broadly  inter¬ 
preted  as  being  the  total  interaction  of  the 
peoples  of  Western  Europe,  not  simply  inter¬ 
state  relations.  The  time  span  of  eleven  cen 
turies  encompassed  by  the  volume  precludes 
any  detailed  picture  of  the  period,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  book  is  a  bare  survey  based  upon  sec¬ 
ondary  sources.  To  the  advanced  student 
chapters  III,  V’ll,  and  XII  will  lie  of  interest 
in  that  they  deal  with  the  actual  techniques 
used  in  international  relationships. 

Dwight  delMno  Saunders 
University  of  Olflahoma 

Claude  Roy.  Clefs  pour  la  Chine.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1953,  353  pages,  ill.  750  fr. 
Tliis  book  is  rather  well  written  and  shows 
great  knowledge  of  Chinese  literature.  It  is  an 
unabashed  panegyric  for  Communism  in  gen¬ 
eral,  Chinese  Communism  in  particular,  and 
it  makes  most  clever  use  of  sometimes  dis¬ 
jointed  utterances  by  Westerners,  Dean  Ache- 
son  for  instance,  to  bolster  its  creed.  However, 
the  author  may  have  been  too  clever  for  his 
purpose,  and  as  a  result  he  has  overreached 
himself.  His  Mao  is  too  white;  all  who  opjiose 
him,  from  Chiang  down,  are  too  black.  He 
forgets  that  there  are  such  things  as  nuances. 
For  him  it  is  a  gosjxrl  truth  that  the  U,  N. 
used  germs  in  Korea  and  that  only  the  (x)m- 
munists  in  China  fought  against  the  Japanese. 
His  description  of  a  paradisiac  land  where  all 
soldiers  are  heroes,  all  civilians  saints  (that  is, 
when  they  are  Communists),  all  is  virtue,  per¬ 
fection,  order,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  infinitum,  becomes 
progressively  more  tragically  comic  and  also 
more  nauseous  for  any  but  the  most  fervent 
partisans. 

feanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  Olt^la. 

M,  Fonteneau,  S.  Theureau.  Mon  premier 
iMrousse  en  couleurs.  Paris.  I^rousse. 
1953.  171  pages,  ill. 

The  opening  sentence  in  the  authors’  avant- 
propos  provides  the  formula  of  this  truly  new 
and  immediately  convincing  IMrousse  venture 
in  dictionary  making:  “Ce  bel  album  est  un 
dictionnaire!”  Here  is  a  beautiful  example  in¬ 
deed  of  lively  pedagogics  applied  to  the  most 
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lively,  alert  age  group.  Principally  intended 
for  children  between  five  and  eight  (but  ob¬ 
viously  useful  to  both  younger  and  older 
ones),  this  delightful  sesame  to  the  magic 
world  of  the  word,  comprising  about  2,f)(K) 
key  terms  of  daily  or  frequent  occurrence, 
would  also  help  the  foreign  student  in  his 
first  encounter  with  the  French  language.  In 
essence,  the  work  represents  an  intelligently 
organized  systematic  enlargement  of  basic 
vocabulary,  suggestively  implemented  through 
evocative  and  spirited  colored  drawings,  art¬ 
ful  use  of  unobstrusive  “repeats,”  and  concise 
description  in  readily  understandable  and  eas¬ 
ily  assimilable  terms.  The  emphasis  through¬ 
out  is  on  practical  examples  from  which  ele¬ 
mentary  grammatical  rules  can  be  deduced. 
Here  is  a  strikingly  fresh,  fxrdagogically 
sound,  and  philologically  unimpeachable  ap¬ 
proach  to  elementary  language  teaching;  it 
should  invite  application  of  this  exceedingly 
promising  method  to  other  languages.  A  lucky 
child  is  he  or  she  who  owns  this  richly  reward¬ 
ing  “first”  Larousse. 

E.  E.  N. 


"’I  he  Bureau  of  Asiatic  Affairs  of  the  fapanese  Min¬ 
istry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  compiled  a  Crndai  Chit- 
Ch<'iien  jinimei-l(iin  (Biographical  Dictionary  of 
(aintemivirary  (Chinese  and  Korean  Persons).  The  b<K>k 
contains  Biographical  information,  sometimes  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail,  on  approximately  2,000  contemporary 
(Chinese  persons  (including  those  living  under  the 
National  (iovernment  on  Formosa  and  those  living 
under  the  Communist  regime  on  the  mainland)  and 
on  some  SOO  Koreans  (including  those  in  both  North 
and  South  Korea).  This  new  publication  docs  not  en¬ 
tirely  supersede  the  (ifndat  Toa  fimmet (Bio¬ 
graphical  Dictionary  of  Contemporary  Persons  in  the 
National  and  Communist  (lovcrnments  and  in  Eastern 
Asia),  which  was  also  compiled  hy  the  Japanese  Min¬ 
istry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  was  published  by  the  Toho 
Kenyu  kai  in  Tokio  in  1950.  For  (Chinese  and  Korean 
(lersons,  however,  the  much  more  extensive,  newer 
work  is  definitely  to  he  preferred.” 

Information  Bulletin  of  the  Ijhrary  of  Congrett. 


*  Maurice  Bedel.  Voyage  de  f^dme  aux 

Etats-Unis  d’Amerique.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1953.  268  pages. 

'Phis  is  the  amusing  story  of  a  Frenchman 
visiting  these  United  States  with  the  firm  in¬ 
tention  of  admiring  all  that  is  American,  and 
in  fact  he  admires  the  country,  the  cities,  the 
schools,  and  the  life  in  general.  But  although 
most  of  the  time  his  admiration  is  sincere, 
sometimes  he  is  indirectly  critical.  He  picks 
up  the  extreme  idiosyncrasies  of  the  homo 
novus,  and  pretending  to  approve  of  them,  he 
laughs  up  his  sleeve.  This  is  very  witty  indeed, 
and,  after  all,  very  harmless  also.  His  main 
criticism  is  that,  from  his  point  of  view,  our 
civilization  suppresses  too  much  of  what  is 
original  in  man.  Perhaps  some  readers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  will  object,  but  others,  if 
gifted  with  a  sense  of  humor,  will  laugh  with 
Maurice  Bedel,  since  his  remarks  are  always 
expressed  with  a  sincere  sentiment  of  real 
friendship  for  this  country,  and  a  true  liking 
for  the  easy  and  friendly  manner  of  the 
Americans.  Edmond  de  fatve 

Gulf  Parl{  College 

H  M 


“Postcrily  ludgrs  a  civilization  by  the  extent  to 
which:  (1)  It  has  permanently  enriched  the  spirit  of 
mankind,  not  only  by  its  courage  and  chivalry,  but 
also  by  its  architecture,  literature  and  fine  arts,  leaving 
an  enduring  legacy  of  beauty  and  truth;  (2)  its  bene 
fits,  material  and  spiritual  alike,  were  shared  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people;  and  (.1)  it  has  succeeded  in 
reconciling  growth  or  change  with  order.  This  last 
test  obviously  determines  how  long  a  civilization  will 
enilure." 

Reginald  Le  May  in  Response  to  Beauty. 

“After  H  years  of  patient  angling  for  metaphors  and 
similes  in  mcMlern  Italian  literature,  Prof.  Dino 
Provcnzal  has  completed  his  new  Dizionario  delle 
immagtni,  .  .  .  Cautiously  limiting  his  sources  to 
authors  from  Manzoni  on.  Prof.  Provenzjl  has  ar¬ 
ranged  his  similes  in  alphabetical  order,  collecting 
them  from  such  prodigal  coiners  as  D’Annunzio  down 
to  the  more  restrained  realists  of  our  day.” 

The  Italian  Scene. 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Booh  in  German,  see  "Head-Liners" ) 


**  Peter  Demetz.  Reni  RiU(ef  Prager  jafirr. 

Diisseldorf.  Diederich.  1953.  211  pages  |- 

8  plates.  1 1.80  dm. 

This  critical  biography  of  the  young  Rilke 
casts  light  on  peculiarities  of  the  poet.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  traces  his  over-valuation  of  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  his  early  militarism  to  the  frus¬ 
trated  ambition  of  his  eccentric  mother.  Also 
his  urge  to  become  a  poet  is  attributed  to  her 
planning.  Poverty  in  childhood  and  disap¬ 
pointment  in  school  are  assumed  to  have  been 
compensated  for  by  his  energy  in  cultivating 
his  insignificant  talent  and  enriching  his  lim¬ 
ited  language.  The  real  value  of  this  study, 
which  does  not  do  full  justice  to  Rilke’s 
genius,  lies  in  its  survey  of  Bohemian  litera¬ 
ture  and  history  serving  as  the  poet’s  cultural 
background.  Valuable  and  often  convincing 
are  the  interpretations  of  some  early  |X)ems. 

F.va  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 

Paul  Fechter.  Geschichte  der  deutschen 

Literatur.  Ciiitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  2nd 

ed.,  1952.  783  pages  47  plates.  19.80  dm. 
Paul  Fechter  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday 
three  years  ago,  but  it  seems  that  bis  eye  is  not 
dim  or  his  natural  force  abated.  His  first  gen¬ 
eral  history  of  (jerman  literature,  Dichtung 
der  Deutschen,  appeared  in  1932  and  was  well 
received.  Rudolf  Pechel,  in  his  Deutsche 
Rundschau,  complained  mildly  because  Fech¬ 
ter  ignored  the  great  seventeenth -century  epi¬ 
grammatist  Friedrich  von  I^gau,  the  eight- 
centh<cntury  historian  and  publicist  )ustus 
Moser,  the  playwrights  Iflland  and  Kotzebue, 
and  several  others.  Fechter  restored  all  the 
above  in  his  1941  edition  but,  if  this  reviewer 
is  not  mistaken,  he  has  in  this  edition  erased 
every  individual  writer  for  whom  Pechel  had 
interceded  and  many  others  who  appear 
prominently  in  the  orthodox  traditionalist  his¬ 
tories.  He  argues  that  each  generation  must 
write  its  own  histories  of  literature  and  cut  out 
the  dead  wcxid  severely.  But  the  gocxl  will 
with  which  his  brilliantly  written  history 
might  have  been  received  has  been  seriously 
dampened  by  the  fact  that  the  1941  edition 
contained  enthusiastic  evaluations  of  the 
works  of  several  political  philosophers  now 
discredited,  notably  a  certain  Adolf  Hitler  and 
a  certain  Alfred  Rosenberg,  neither  of  whom 
is  mentioned  in  the  new  edition,  and  that  at 


other  points  his  reworking  lays  him  open  to 
the  charge  of  political  opportunism. 

He  has  always  been  interested  in  the  older 
periods,  but  his  new  Geschichte  gives  most  of 
its  space  to  recent  times.  Ixing  before  he  has 
reached  the  middle  of  his  ample  volume  he  is 
studying  (Jerhart  Hauptmann,  who  was  born 
only  ninety  years  ago;  and  his  contemporary 
list  is  imposing  although  he  comes  down  no 
farther  than  to  forty-year-old  Wolf  von  Niebel- 
schiitz  of  the  bulky  narrative  Der  hlaue  Kam- 
merherr,  whom  he  admires  heartily.  He  was 
probably  over-motlcst  in  not  mentioning  his 
own  cheerful  and  colorful  fiction.  His  critical 
writing  has  color,  too.  He  has  read  widely  in 
the  scientists  and  technologists,  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  the  historians,  the  publicists  as  well  as 
the  creative  writers  and  critics  native  and  for¬ 
eign,  but  he  has  inevitably  been  guilty  of  a  few 
errors  of  fact.  There  have  also  lieen  a  few  slips 
in  proofreading.  R.  T.  H. 

*  J.  W.  (loethe.  Gedichte  und  Epen.  2  vols. 

F.rich  Trunz,  ed.  Hamburg.  Wegner. 

1952.  610  pages  ea.  25  dm. 

These  are  Einzelausgaben  of  Vols.  I  and  II, 
respectively,  of  the  Hamburger  Goethe-Aus- 
gabe,  whose  reputation  has  been  so  immed¬ 
iately  and  solidly  established  that  many  an 
expert  in  the  field  considers  it  as  the  finest  of 
its  kind,  for  its  chronological  arrangement,  the 
inclusion  of  Cioethe’s  own  explanations,  and 
last  but  definitely  not  least  Professor  Trunz’s 
searching  and  revealing  comments  into  which 
he  integrated  the  results  of  the  last  decades  of 
CJoethe  research.  We  could  add  nothing  by 
way  of  praise  to  Heinricb  Meyer’s  able  review 
of  the  original  edition,  published  in  the  Head 
Liners  section  of  our  Winter  1951  issue  (p.30) 
but  would  like  to  endorse  emphatically  his  ap¬ 
praisal:  “Trunz  seems  to  l)e  the  least  pedantic 
and  the  most  sensitive  of  all  (Joethe  editors, 
but  at  the  same  time  as  objective  and  free  from 
vanity  as  few  scholars  of  equal  ability.  As  a 
conse()uence,  we  come  closer  to  Cioethe  him¬ 
self.  This  is  a  set  that  every  college  library  can 
afford  and  that  every  CJocthe  student  should 
consult  in  his  courses.  Despite  much  searching 
I  find  no  fault  with  it.’’  E.  E.  N. 

**  Krwin  Laaths.  Knaurs  Geschichte  der 

Weltliteratur.  Miinchen.  Droemer.  1953. 

831  pages,  ill.  -}-  72  plates.  14.80  dm. 
Topically,  this  work  is  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
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editors  and  readers  of  Rool{i  Abroad.  Its  uni¬ 
versal  scope  and  chronological  range  would 
present  any  scholar  with  awesome  obstacles, 
i^aaths  has  mastered  many  if  not  all  of  them, 
and  has,  most  of  the  time,  avoided  the  pitfalls 
of  spiritually  unrevealing  statistical  enumera¬ 
tion  which  have  often  been  the  undoing  of 
previous  attempts  in  this  held,  where  only  a 
master  comparatist,  in  perfect  command  of  his 
all-engulhng  subject,  can  move  with  case  and 
authority.  His  approach  is  one  of  spiritual 
integration  of  the  world’s  various  national  lit¬ 
eratures  throughout  the  known  ages,  but  his 
world  is  mainly  the  traditional  Meditcrranean- 
Kuropean- Anglo-Saxon  frame  of  reference, 
with  little  or  no  attention  to  lesser  known 
“out-of-the-way”  literatures.  loath’s  work  is 
intended  to  be  a  Gesamtdarstellung:  This  sub 
title  embrnlics  the  author’s  emphasis.  He  far 
transcends  the  customary  but  highly  unsatis¬ 
factory  methods  of  treatment  by  geographical 
regions  or  accumulation  of  biblio-biographical 
<lata.  He  endeavors  to  uncover  the  manifold, 
subtly  complex  intcrminglings  of  literatures, 
their  meeting  and  parting  of  ways,  their 
“intercourse.”  Laaths  has  attempted  and  to  a 
consi«lcrablc  tlcgrce  achieved  what  the  (»er- 
mans  call  a  Zusammrnfchau;  the  value  of  his 
b<x)k  therefore  resides  much  more  in  lieing  a 
getstesgeschichtlich  contribution  than  a  mere 
reference  work. 

The  coverage  is  from  Urspr tinge  und  jriihe 
Formen  der  Dichtung  to  contemporary  writ¬ 
ing.  ITic  material  is  well  organized,  with 
[lertinent  subchapters  within  the  main  head¬ 
ings.  There  arc  also  the  methodologically  rele¬ 
vant  Voru'ort  by  the  author,  an  inclusive 
Personen-und  Sachregistrr,  and  an  index  of 
illustrations  including  source  references. 

Without  yielding  his  exacting  standards  or 
compromising  on  his  sometimes  arbitrary 
judgment  of  what  is  valid  literature  (“was 
wahrhaft  Dichtung  ist”)  and  yet  without 
“talking  down”  to  his  audience,  Laaths  has 
written  an  eminently  readable  book  which, 
despite  some  omissions  and  questionable  se¬ 
lections,  will  appeal  to  the  widest  circle  of 
readers,  for  it  dcKS  not  cater  to  the  specialist 
exclusively.  Ft  must  be  considered  an  achieve¬ 
ment  little  short  of  the  miraculous,  and  a  high 
mark  in  German  lMX)k-making,  that  this  pro¬ 
fusely  and  competently  illustrated  work  of 
(»vcr  800  Grosso\tav  (18  by  24.5  cm.)  pages 
with  its  72  plates  (8  of  which  are  multi-color) 
and  545  additional  illustrations  is  offered  at 
the  “give-away”  price  of  14.80  dm  (about 
$4.75).  Here  is  a  bargain  must  of  which  every 
library  and  each  student  of  world  literature 
should  and  can  take  advantage.  F..  E.  N. 


*  Gustav  I^ichler,  ed.  Unbe/^annter  Nestroy. 
Wien.  Frick.  1954.  136  pages.  38.50  s. 

On  December  15,  1827,  Johann  Nestroy ’s 
theatrical  debut  took  place  in  Graz,  when  the 
young  author,  whose  later  fame  as  the  “great¬ 
est  satiric  poet”  of  his  time  always  remained 
closely  connected  with  his  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments  on  the  stage,  played  the  queer  subaltern 
Sansquartier  in  his  one-act  comedy  Zwolf 
Madchen  in  Uniform,  a  role  for  which  he  be¬ 
came  famous  in  more  than  250  performances. 
For  unknown  reasons,  however,  this  work, 
based  on  a  farce  by  l^ouis  Angely,  was  never 
included  in  any  of  the  Gesamtausgaben  of 
Nestroy ’s  dramatic  output.  Two  other  works, 
sunk  into  oblivion  for  similar  neglect,  the  [xrrt 
family  comedy  Ein  gebildeter  Ilausl^necht 
(modeled  after  a  rather  dry  play  by  David 
Kalisch)  and  the  five-act  drama  Friedrich, 
Prim  von  Korstl^a  (for  which  he  used  a  his¬ 
toric  story  by  Van  der  Velde)  have  been  re¬ 
stored  in  this  book,  thanks  to  Dr.  Pichler’s 
ardent  studies  amidst  the  |x>et’s  manuscripts. 

As  a  writer  of  tragedies  Nestroy  unques¬ 
tionably  remains  a  failure;  his  bombastic 
treatment  of  the  eventful  life  story  of  the  Paris- 
lx)rn  Westphalian  baron  Neuhof,  who  for  a 
few  months  reigned  as  king  in  Corsica,  mir¬ 
rors  the  hero-worship  that  so  easily  attracted 
the  young  student.  The  other  works,  despite 
their  often  loosely  knit  plots,  contain  already 
an  astonishing  amount  of  parody  and  timely 
wit  which  later  were  to  become  Nestroy’s 
forte.  It  is  hardly  imaginable  to  have  any  of 
these  early  works  performed  today,  though  in 
reading  them  one  may  encounter  many  a 
scene  giving  us  a  taste  of  that  lighthearted 
dramatic  style  we  find  in  his  evcr-|xjpular 
comedies  of  later  years. 

A  highly  welcome  and  informatively  edited 
addition  to  the  Nestroy  literature. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  York^,  N.Y. 

*  Heinz  Reinhold.  Humoristische  Tenden- 
zen  in  der  englischen  Dichtung  des  \fit- 
telalters.  Tubingen.  Niemeyer.  1953. 

Reinhold’s  book  begins  with  remarks  on  the 
environment  of  the  medieval  English  during 
the  fjcriods  of  literary  productivity,  including 
the  period  following  the  Conquest.  With  this 
foundation,  investigation  of  the  sources  of 
laughter  as  found  in  the  works  of  the  English 
of  that  period  reveals,  he  believes,  valuable  in¬ 
formation  concerning  their  character  and  cul¬ 
ture,  and,  proceeding  from  this  knowledge, 
some  insight  into  their  kinds  of  humor. 
Among  the  occasions  for  laughter  considered 
are  wassail  bouts,  the  scornful  triumph  over 


toes  after  battle,  gratification  at  revenge  ac¬ 
complished,  and  joy  at  the  resumption  of  war 
after  ignoble  peace.  Six  of  the  ten  divisions 
discuss  early  English  humor  under  the  heads 
of  scorn,  jest,  irony,  grim  humor,  macabre 
and  lewd  humor,  courtly  humor,  and  comedy 
of  character  and  situation.  The  study  repays 
attentive  reading.  John  Paul  Pritchard 

University  of  Ohlahoma 

**  Rudolf  Alexander  Schrtkfer.  Meister  der 
Sprache.  Witten/Ruhr.  Luther.  195L  100 
pages.  3.50  dm. 

Twenty-four  essays  of  three  to  four  pages  each 
on  selected  Clerman  writers  make  up  the  con¬ 
tents.  Since  the  sketches  were  originally  broad¬ 
cast  on  programs  of  equal  time  limit,  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  receives  no  more  space  than  Fall- 
meraycr  or  Holderlin  more  than  Moser.  A 
summary  biography,  description  of  chief 
works,  and  a  judgment  as  to  value  generally 
comprise  each  treatise.  If  common  attitudes 
can  be  said  to  underlie  the  whole,  one  might 
say  that  Schroder  is  inclined,  as  he  has  always 
been,  to  view  each  writer  through  the  eyes  of 
Kurofxran  literary  tradition  and  Lutheran 
('hristianity.  The  simplicity  of  his  style  is  no 
less  sincere  than  in  his  former  works. 

An  arbitrary  selection  of  figures  from  Ger¬ 
man  literature  could  give  reviewers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  wrangle.  Schroder  should  simply  be 
complimented,  however,  on  his  refreshingly 
unconventional  exclusion  of  Goethe. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

Felix  A.  Voigt.  Gerhart  Hauptmann  der 
Schlesier.  Miinchen.  Bergstadt.  195 L  HI 
pages  16  plates.  4.50  dm. 

In  its  original  form  this  hook  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Breslau  in  1942  as  a  greeting  for 
Hauptmann's  eightieth  birthday.  Four  years 
later  an  expanded  version  was  issued  in  Goslar 
by  the  Deutsche  Volksbiicherei.  Since  these 
are  out  of  print  a  third  revised  edition,  at¬ 
tractively  printed  and  beautifully  illustrated, 
is  very  welcome.  Written  by  one  of  the  best 
known  Hauptmann  scholars,  a  native  of 
Silesia  with  the  fullest  understanding  of  the 
mystical  and  spiritual  heritage  of  that  pro¬ 
vince,  this  study  analyzes  Hauptmann’s  back¬ 
ground  and  literary  development.  Silesian 
scenes  and  Silesian  characters  in  his  works  are 
discussed  and  interpreted  sympathetically.  The 
geneological  researches  of  Edmund  Glaser, 
tracing  Hauptmann’s  Silesian  forl>ears  into  the 
sixteenth  century,  are  apj)ended  in  chart  form. 

Walter  A.  Reichart 
University  of  Michigan 
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**  Fritz  Woleken.  Der  literarische  Mord. 

Niimberg.  Nest.  1953.  348  pages. 

Odd  as  it  may  sound,  this  “Investigation  of  the 
English  and  American  Mystery  Story”  is  far 
superior  to  our  own  efforts.  Its  richly  detailed 
background,  penetrating  analysis  of  indi¬ 
vidual  authors  and  depth  of  perspective  puts 
Woleken’s  effort  at  least  on  the  same  level  as 
Howard  Haycraft’s  “Murder  for  Pleasure.” 
Using  the  best  ideas  of  such  outstanding 
theorists  and  practitioners  as  Dorothy  Sayers 
and  the  Queens,  he  presents  a  shrewd,  know¬ 
ing  and  readable  survey  of  this  enormous 
field.  He  proves  that  the  M.  Spillanc-type  of 
sub-literature  does  not  belong  to  the  detective 
story  proper  but  is  a  descendant  of  the  New¬ 
gate  and  dime  novels  and,  unlike  many  of  our 
historians,  he  does  not  worship  at  the  altar  of 
Dashiell  Hammett.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  does  not 
take  time  out  to  lay  bare  the  kind  of  crude 
Marxism  underlying  Hammett’s  work  and  the 
Anglophobia  which  moved  so  many  of  the 
Hammett  propagandists.  Unavoidably,  a  few 
important  authors  are  missing  in  the  lineup: 
Josephine  Tey,  Edgar  Lustgarten  from  the 
British  camp,  Hilda  l^wrence,  Mabel  Seeley 
and  a  few  more  from  the  .American.  However, 
this  shouldn’t  detract  from  the  fact  that 
Woleken  has  given  us  a  most  intelligent  his¬ 
tory  of  Anglo-Saxon  crime  literature. 

Richard  Plant 
City  College  of  New  Yorl( 

**  Vicki  Baum.  Vor  Rehen  wird  gewarnt. 
Koln.  Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch.  1951.  319 
pages.  12.80  dm. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  of  those  delicate  female 
creatures — a  picture  of  doe-like  frailty,  hence 
the  title — whose  deceptive  physical  weakness 
is  a  deadly  weapon  to  attract  and  destroy 
everything  which  stimulates  their  appetites. 
Tfie  most  attractive  victim  of  “deer”  Angelina 
is  a  Viennese  violinist  of  world  fame.  The 
scene  is  San  Francisco;  the  earthquake  of  1906 
is  skilfully  used  to  motivate  the  heroine’s 
major  victory.  In  shaping  her  episodes  the 
author  was  obviously  thinking  of  a  movie 
audience  as  much  as  of  a  reading  public.  It  is 
in  the  dialogues  that  the  characters  come  clos¬ 
est  to  being  real,  hut  that  which  makes  them 
speak  is  a  tested  routine  rather  than  any  real 
sympathy  with  human  problems. 

Hilde  D.  Cohn 
Swarthmore  College 

**  M.Y.  Ben-Ciavriel.  Frieden  und  Krieg  des 
Burgers  Mahaschavi.  Berlin.  Burger.  1952. 
184  pages.  1.80  dm. 

An  Israeli  journalist,  Ben-CJavriel  developed 
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in  his  new  homeland  into  a  new  Kipling.  His 
background:  soldier  in  four  armies  on  three 
continents;  traveller  through  deserts  and  old- 
new  cities;  a  writer  always  on  the  lookout  for 
new  stories.  TTiese  he  tells  in  a  humoristic, 
fabulous  manner.  The  adventures  of  the  Is¬ 
raeli  citizen  Habakuk  Mahaschavi  as  a  poultry 
raiser  in  peacetime  and  an  army  officer  in  war 
are  highly  entertaining;  they  reflect  the  down- 
to-earthiness  as  well  as  the  idealistic  and 
utopistic  dreams  of  many  Israeli  newcomers. 

Rudolph  Seidrn 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

**  CJerd  Ciaiser.  Die  sterbende  fagd.  Miin- 
chen.  Hanser.  195?.  29?  pages.  9.80  dm. 
World  War  II  as  seen  by  men  who  fought  it 
l>egins  to  take  shape  in  the  (Jerman  novel.  To 
the  contribution  of  Reinhart  Stalmann  (Staub) 
and  to  the  very  notable  one  of  Peter  Bamm 
( Die  unsichtbare  Flagge)  has  now  been  added 
Die  sterbende  fagd.  TTie  narrative  focus  is  a 
Luftwaffe  fighter  s(]uadron  stationed  in  the 
high  North.  Tlie  tide  of  war  is  turning,  and  it 
is  this  portentous  moment  which  a  knowledge¬ 
able  and  sensitive  artist  has  recreated.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  clearly-drawn  characters  move,  at  an 
exciting  change  of  narrative  pace,  across  a 
vividly  described  scene.  But  CJaiser  always 
gives  more  than  the  event;  he  succeeds  in 
evoking  for  the  reader  a  sense  of  the  larger 
implications  and  ultimate  issues. 

Gerhard  Ijoose 
University  of  Colorado 

**  (lottfried  Kblwel.  A uf stand  des  Herzens. 

Sjxryer.  Pilger.  1952.  264  pages.  7.50  dm. 
Scenes  of  war’s  devastation — here  the  Thirty 
Years’  War — seen  from  the  standpoint  not  of 
the  haughty  “history  makers,’’  but  of  the 
sufferers.  Poor,  plain  folk  have  ever  been 
caught  under  war’s  maul  lietwcen  both  bel¬ 
ligerents,  victimized  by  friend  and  foe  alike. 
Anil  pure,  true  love  has  ever  succeeded  in  re¬ 
deeming  some  of  the  human  wrecks  who  rc- 
turneil  from  a  brutish  life  on  the  “field  of 
honor”  to  the  softening  influence  of  home  life. 
It  has  hap|)ened  in  every  war  in  the  world’s 
history,  and  the  tale  has  oft  l)een  told;  but 
what  makes  Kblwel’s  bor)k  worth  the  reading 
is  its  direct,  simple,  and  movingly  tender 
language. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

*  Hans  l^bert.  Ausfahrt.  Graz.  Leykam. 

1952.  1?I  pages,  ill.  ?7.50  s. 

Hans  l>ebert,  Iwrn  in  1919  in  Vienna,  writes 
poetry,  prose,  and  plays.  He  is  also  an  opera 


singer  and  one  of  the  authors  included  in 
Felmayer’s  Tiir  an  Tiir.  His  Ausfahrt  con¬ 
sists  of  four  short  stories.  Four  times,  handi¬ 
capped,  desperate  people  try  to  break  away 
from  their  present  life  into  another  existence. 
They  succeed,  even  when  annihilated,  even 
when  they  have  to  come  back  to  their  old  way 
of  life.  TTie  best  story,  so  it  seems  to  us,  is  Das 
Heimweh,  which  shows  the  same  quiet  bitter¬ 
ness  as  Lebert’s  Affenmelancholie,  one  of  his 
{X)ems. 

Frederick^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Siegfried  I^enz.  Ducll  mit  dem  Schatten. 

Hamburg.  Hoffmann  &  Campe.  195?. 

294  pages.  11.80  dm. 

After  the  last  war  two  men  are  sent  to  the 
Lybian  battlefield  to  search  for  corpses  and 
bury  them  in  mass  graves.  Two  Englishmen 
are  touring  there.  There  is  also  a  German  ex¬ 
colonel  who  is  looking  for  the  body  of  a 
wounded  comrade  whom  he  had  deserted. 
While  searching  he  jjerishes  and  is  thrown 
into  the  mass  grave.  His  daughter  and  travel 
companion  gets  away  with  the  two  English¬ 
men.  Anyone  knowing  the  author’s  first  book, 
awarded  a  literary  prize,  will  lie  disap(X)inted 
in  this  confused  story  which  may  please  lovers 
of  Wild  West  movies  rather  than  discriminat¬ 
ing  readers. 

Eva  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 

*  Mao  Tun.  Der  Laden  der  Familie  Lin. 

Joseph  Kalmer,  tr.  Berlin.  Volk  und  Welt. 

195?.  189  pages. 

Tfie  short  volume  takes  its  name  from  the 
first  of  five  patriotic  short  stories  of  life  in 
China:  Der  lusden  der  Familie  Lin,  Seiden- 
raupen  im  Friihling,  Herbstliche  Ernte,  Win- 
terphantasien,  and  Schlamm.  Ideologically 
interwoven,  these  stories  are  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  battle  between  the  “old”  and 
the  “new”:  the  mental  hazards  of  men  long 
accustomed  to  specific  patterns;  new  modes 
of  life,  new  artifacts  of  civilization,  and  new 
radical  areas  of  thought.  Here  is  a  brief  but 
well-considered  study,  in  story  form,  of  the 
real  struggle  in  China  today. 

Percy  Buchanan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Wolfgang  Paul.  Dresden  795?.  Esslingen. 

Bechtle.  195?.  ?2?  pages. 

Wolfgang  Paul,  in  this  well  written  novel, 
tells  the  story  of  a  group  of  people  acting  out 
the  theme  of  hunter  and  hunted  in  a  con¬ 
quered,  oppressed  city.  Personal  experience 
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and  sensitive  insight  into  human  emotions  en¬ 
able  the  author  to  convey  a  very  realistic  im¬ 
pression  of  life  in  the  police-state.  Through 
the  use  of  well-drawn  characters  he  brings  to 
life  the  struggle  for  survival  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  which  is  hostile  to  intellectual  self- 
expression.  Yet,  far  from  falling  into  the  trap 
of  superficial  philosophizing,  the  author  treats 
the  problem  in  terms  of  the  inner  conflicts  and 
the  actions  of  the  principals. 

IV.  A.  Fletcher 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

**  1^0  Perutz.  Nachts  unter  der  steinernen 

Hrucl{e.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Frankfurter  Ver- 
lagsanstalt.  1953.  238  pages. 

This  little  novel,  or  rather  cycle  of  short  stories, 
is  born  out  of  the  love  for  a  city  which  for 
centuries  has  been  both  center  and  spearhead 
of  Western  civilization.  The  stories  present 
the  Prague  of  Rudolph  11,  with  its  atmosphere 
of  a  city  imperial  as  well  as  provincial,  with 
the  spirit  of  the  late  Renaissance  intertwined 
with  the  age  of  the  early  Baroque.  The  novel, 
combining  realism  and  symbolism,  centers 
around  the  two  opposite  poles:  the  tragic  and 
lonely  emjieror  on  the  I3radshin,  so  well 
known  from  CJrillparzer’s  Hruderzwist,  and 
the  Jews  in  the  (ihetto.  Among  the  other 
characters  appear  the  great  contemporaries, 
Kepler  and  Wallenstein. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

*  Alexander  Spocrl.  Ein  unhegabter  Lieb- 
haber.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1952.  187  pages. 
7.50  dm. 

This  bit  of  satiric  playfulness  is  a  “must”  for 
nolxjtly.  For  those  fed  up  on  “musts”  it  could 
easily  have  a  couple  of  sardonic  half-hours  in 
it:  free  confessions  of  a  fool  who  seems  to  hold 
a  world’s  record  for  dubbing  practically  every¬ 
thing,  particularly  his  little  furtivities  with 
casual  femininity — which  seem  to  turn  out 
pretty  regularly  to  some  advantage  for  some¬ 
one  or  other  rather  intimately  associated  with 
them.  Culminating  details  of  these  intimacies 
are  for  the  most  part  mercifully  spared  us. 
Honi  soit  qui  trop  y  pensel 

Edward  F.  Hauch  (f) 
Florida  State  University 

**  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Gedichte  1906  bis 
1926.  Ernst  Zinn,  ed.  Wiesbaden.  Inscl. 
1953.  694  pages.  27  dm. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Rilke-Archiv  and 
the  reliable  imprint  of  the  Insel-Verlag  we  are 
now  offered,  presented  in  soberly  tasteful  garb, 
all  verse  (down  to  one-line  fragments!)  writ¬ 


ten  by  Rilke  since  1906,  |X)ems  scattered 
through  various  periodicals  and  almanacs  as 
well  as  those  which  had  remained  unpub 
lished.  From  a  scholarly  |x)int  of  view  this  may 
well  be  one  of  the  most  important  Rilke  pub¬ 
lications  since  the  appearance  of  his  selected 
works  in  1927.  But  in  spite  of  the  impressive 
wealth  of  material  gathered  here  it  remains 
dubious  that  these  unearthed  poems,  which 
include,  among  a  few  real  pearls,  many  inci¬ 
dentals  of  typical  Gelegenheitsdichtung,  will 
shed  new  light  on  Rilke’s  much  discussed 
schopjerische  Pause  between  the  publication 
of  the  Neue  Gedichte  and  the  Sonette  an 
Orpheus.  To  complicate  matters  further,  the 
verse  series  Aus  dem  Nachlass  des  Grafen 
C.  W.  and  the  letter  pt)ems  to  Erika  Mittcrer, 
lx)th  previously  and  separately  published 
(1950),  are  not  included  here;  we  arc  also 
somewhat  mysteriously  told  that  seven  others 
and  one  Einzelstucl(  arc  reserved  for  a  “bal- 
dige  anderweitige  Mitteilung.”  Judgment 
must  therefore  be  sus[)cnded  until  we  sec  the 
promised  Ergdnzungsband.  All  this  will  not 
make  Rilke  research  smcK)th  going,  especially 
if  we  l)car  in  mind  that  much  of  his  literary 
remains  must  definitely  he  considered  lost, 
cs})ecially  items  among  his  papers  seized  by 
the  French  authorities  in  1914  which  were  not 
returned  in  their  entirety. 

The  inclusion  of  fragments  never  intended 
for  publication  by  the  poet  himself — and  a 
most  scrupulous  (xiet  and  severe  judge  of  his 
own  work  he  was — may  be  open  to  discussion 
unless  we  consider  Rilke  as  already  on  a  par 
with  the  classics.  The  time  is  not  yet,  it  seems, 
to  ascertain  if  this  is  fact  or  mere  assumption; 
one  reviewer  at  least  feels  some  alarm  over 
the  dangerously  inflated  Rilke  cult  of  our  age 
which  tnay  one  day  through  excessive  zeal  and 
exaggerated  claims  be  reversed  into  an  oppo¬ 
site  exaggeration  and  thus  damage  the  stature 
of  this  admittedly  complex  poet. 

Yet  be  that  as  it  may,  tlic  present  volume 
is  substantial,  revealing — not  only  of  greatness, 
but,  gratifyingly,  of  weakness,  or  limitation. 
The  hitherto  unknown  pieces  often  make  for 
fascinating  reading  and  stimulating  musing  in 
many  directions.  Here  is,  without  doubt,  a 
mine  of  additional  information  which  will 
cause  many  a  new  dissertation  to  be  written 
and  many  an  old  one  to  be  challenged. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  August  Buck.  Italienische  Dichtungsleh- 
ren  vom  Mittelalter  bis  zum  Aus  gang  der 
Renaissance.  Tubingen.  Max  Niemeyer. 
1952.  204  pages.  18  dm. 

In  this  volume  94  of  the  famous  series  Beihefte 
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zur  Zeitschnjt  fur  romanische  Fhilologie,  the 
distinguished  author  August  Buck  has  under¬ 
taken  the  history  of  the  development  of  poeti¬ 
cal  expression  in  early  Italian  literature.  The 
explanation  of  the  late  beginning  of  Italian 
|K)ctry  in  the  vernacular  is  followed  by  the 
theories  of  what  constitutes  artistic  prose  and 
what  constitutes  |X)etry.  Dante’s  position  on 
the  subject  marks  a  high  point  in  its  history. 
Of  particular  interest  is  the  deadening  influ¬ 
ence  of  classical  imitation  and  the  analagous 
influence  of  Petrarchism  throughout  the  Hu¬ 
manistic  period.  TTie  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
Aristotelic  and  Platonic  poetical  theories  on 
the  Italian  writers  of  the  Renaissance  is  quite 
(penetrating.  The  reader  gets  an  insight  into 
the  evolution  of  (xpetical  exfiression  into 
drama,  epic  fxxrtry,  and  lyric  (xjetry.  ITie 
study  closes  with  the  literary  protest  of  the 
sixteenth  century  against  the  tyranny  of  clas¬ 
sicism  and  classical  rules. 

Vincenzo  Cioffari 
Boston,  Mass. 

*  Max  (ieilinger.  Von  lyrischer  Dichtl^unst. 

Zurich.  Rascher.  1^51.  157  (pages.  5  Sw.  fr. 
When  a  well-known  and  well-loved  (Poet  like 
the  late  Max  (ieilinger  offers  his  wisdom  on 
the  sources  and  formative  princi(ples  of  the  art 
he  practices,  we  can  ex(Pect  such  fine  (Percep 
tions  as  these  eighteen  essays  afford.  Whether 
this  makes  (ieilinger  a  “(poet’s  (Poet,’’  I  canncpt 
say,  but  his  warning  (Pages  “against  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  Rilke”  come  under  the  heading  of 
required  reading.  Himself  a  translator  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  and  Italian  (Poetry,  his  essay  on 
the  translation  of  lyrics  is  a  rare,  almost  unique 
gem  of  comparative  literature.  On  the  topics 
of  inspiration,  the  contem(Porary  scene,  rhyme, 
landsca(Pe  and  the  (Poet’s  feelings,  (ieilinger ’s 
brilliance  must  be  encountered  first-hand. 

Herman  Salinger 
Crinnell  College 

Friedrich  (ieorg  Junger.  Rhythmus  und 

Sprache  im  deutschen  Gedicht.  Stuttgart. 

Klett.  1952.  158  (pages. 

A  somewhat  academically  written  but  to-the- 
(point  treatment  of  (Jerman  prosody;  thorough 
in  basic  plan  (an  analysis  of  the  linguistic  ele¬ 
ments  of  verse:  rhythm,  meter,  re(petition, 
(Periodicity,  ct  al.)  and  highlighting  in  elah 
oration  (largely  historical  within  a  given 
genre).  Well<hosen  examples  are  adduced, 
ranging  from  Otfried  to  TrakI  and  Rilke.  The 
reader  will  find  this  book  “growing”  on  him. 
Remarkably  concise,  compressed  and  yet  of 
surprising  sco(Pe,  it  constitutes  a  highly  recom¬ 
mended  addition  to  any  institutional  library 


as  a  valuable  aid  to  the  preparation  of  lectures 
in  the  field  of  (German  (poetry,  (iraduate  stu¬ 
dents  will  probably  find  F.  (i.  Junger  stimu¬ 
lating  rather  than  dogmatic,  in  spirit  more 
pioneering  than  domineering. 

Herman  Salinger 
Grinnell  College 

**  Wilhelm  Schneider.  Liebe  zum  deutschen 
Gedicht.  Freiburg.  Herder.  1952.  367 
(Pages.  13.50  <lm. 

Like  Schneider’s  Khrfurcht  vor  dem  deutschen 
Wort,  this  series  of  interpretations  of  outstand¬ 
ing  (Poems  from  (irvphius  to  Bergengruen  is 
Ipoth  “I^hre  und  (Jbung.”  Basically  similar 
in  approach  to  Auerbach  and  Staiger,  Schnei¬ 
der  sees  in  the  (poetic  text  itself  the  (point  of 
departure  and  the  goal  of  interpretative  effort; 
he  shows  various  methods  of  ex(planation  and 
demonstration  and,  true  to  his  apparent  pur- 
(pose  of  rebuilding  on  the  ruins  of  (Past  decades, 
he  presu(p(xpses  little  or  no  scholarship.  For 
this  reason,  his  book  might  (Prove  of  value  to 
American  students  of  (Jerman  (Poetry;  as  an 
intripduction,  it  is  non-alarming,  and  the  se¬ 
lection  of  (X'ems  is  excellent.  In  ex(Pcrimcntal 
classroom  use,  the  Ipotpk  has  Ipccn  of  great  hel(p 
to  me. 

Marianne  Honwit 
University  of  California 

Arnold  Bergstrasser,  ed.  Deutsche  Bei- 
triige  zur  geistigen  Vberlieferung.  Miin- 
chen.  Rinn  (('hicago.  Ill.  Regncry).  I95L 
266  pages  -J-  8  plates.  $5. 

Twelve  talks  or  essays  on  various  (phases  of 
(ierman  life  and  letters,  carefully  assembled 
and  edited,  and  well  printed,  the  Chicago 
(ierman  Department’s  Deutsche  Beitriige 
(Promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  annuals  in  a  foreign  language.  Bach- 
hofer  wrote  on  Munich,  Simson  on  Parzival, 
Zimmer  on  Sir  (jawan,  Stefan  Schultz  on 
Winckelmann  and  the  Greeks.  Richard  Benz’s 
new  classic  volume  on  Die  Zeit  der  deutschen 
Klassih^  indicates  a  similar  revaluation  of 
eighteenth  century  Classicism.  Jolles  discusses 
the  picture  of  the  (Poet  in  (ioethe  and  Jean 
Paul,  Rothfels  Ranke’s  conce(Pt  of  history, 
Fritz  K.  Richter  the  treatment  of  sacrilege  in 
modern  literature.  Kuhn  has  some  remarks 
on  modern  (ierman  philoso(phy.  Wach  gives  a 
thorough  analysis  of  Rudolf  Otto’s  work. 
Wolfgang  Lie(Pc  adds  an  extensive  essay  to  his 
earlier  Hebbel  studies  with  an  investigation  of 
Hebbel  and  Schelling.  Herbert  Steiner  writes 
a  few  condensed  pages  on  Borchardt.  Faber  du 
Faur  concludes  the  volume  with  a  beautiful 
picture  of  Karl  Wolfskehl  as  man,  (xpet,  and 
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inspiration.  Rich  fare  for  those  who  have  the 
taste  for  valuable,  interesting,  and  beautiful 
cultural  achievements. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Karl  Miichner,  j.  H.  Hofmann.  Lateinische 
Uteratur  und  Sprache  in  der  Forschung 
sett  19  i7.  Bern.  Francke.  1951.  299  pages. 

23.80  Sw.  fr. 

The  present  volume  is  the  sixth  in  the 
Geisteswissenschaftliche  Reihe  of  the  Wissen- 
schajtliche  Forschungsbenchte  under  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  Dr.  Karl  Hdnn,  who  is  also  the 
author  of  the  volume  on  ancient  history.  The 
pur{X)se  of  the  series  is  to  give  a  critical  and 
selective  account  of  research  done  from  about 
1939  to  the  present  in  various  fields  such  as 
philosophy,  history,  linguistics,  general  and 
comparative  literature,  archaeology,  music, 
medicine,  art,  etc.  In  the  field  of  classical 
philology  the  fact  that  Bursian’s  jahresberichte 
ceased  publication  in  the  early  forties  and  the 
Wear's  IVorJ^  in  Classical  Studies  a  few  years 
later  makes  the  appearance  of  such  studies  as 
these,  as  well  as  those  in  ancient  history,  Greek 
literature,  and  archaeology,  most  welcome. 
Professor  Buchner  has  made  an  excellent  sur¬ 
vey  of  work  done  in  Latin  literature.  He  pre¬ 
sents  it  chronologically  but  also,  to  an  extent, 
by  tyfies.  TTiis  is  followed  by  treatments  of 
Roman  civilization,  bibliography,  and  meth¬ 
ods.  The  presentation  is  a  running  commen¬ 
tary  with  bibliographical  insertions  and  is 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  YWCS.  He  has 
made  gcxxl  use  of  other  similar  studies  such  as 
that  of  Fuchs  in  Museum  Helveticum  (1947). 
I  have  had  occasion  recently  to  work  with  the 
section  on  Catullus  and  Juvenal  and  have 
found  them  accurate  and  useful.  Hofmann’s 
presentation  of  the  linguistics  section  is  similar 
to  that  of  Bursian,  /.r.,  it  consists  essentially  of 
a  series  of  reviews  of  the  chief  contributions 
in  the  field  and  includes  some  ethnology,  pre¬ 
history  and  archaeology,  as  well  as  linguistics 
proper.  I  believe  Buchner’s  method  is  more 
suited  to  the  pur|X)Sc,  but  both  are  useful. 

Begun  as  a  virtual  necessity  to  serve  the 
needs  of  young  German  scholars  in  the  pcritxl 
of  cultural  isolation,  the  survey  goes  much 
farther  and  j)erforms  a  real  service  for  inter¬ 
national  scholarship. 

IV.  R.  Tongue 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Hans  Ehrcnl>erg.  Hiob — der  Existentialist. 
Heidellierg.  Schneider.  1952.  70  pages. 

3.80  dm. 

Evidently  inspired  by  Kierkegaard’s  moving 


account  of  the  drama  of  Job,  the  “knight  of 
infinite  resignation,’’  Ehrenberg  has  his  hero 
plead  the  cause  of  man  and  the  cause  of  God 
in  five  dialogues  whose  protagonists  are — 
aside  from  Job — “any  human  being,’’  above 
average,  but  without  a  definitely  marked  char¬ 
acter;  a  reader,  representing  the  uncompromis¬ 
ing  intellectual  attitude  of  present  day  youth; 
and  “the  spirit  of  Elihu’’  of  the  biblical  Book 
of  Job. 

The  author  secs  in  the  fate  of  Job  a  para¬ 
digm  of  the  breakdown  and  potential  regen¬ 
eration  of  the  “rich  and  pious’’  world  of  the 
modern  bourgeois.  With  Pascal,  Job  opposes 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  to  the 
“(iod  of  the  philosophers,”  and  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  existentialists,  he  dwells  at  length  on  the 
paradox  of  faith.  “I  am  neither  a  scholastic  nor 
a  professor  of  theology;  I  am  rather  an  exist¬ 
entialist,”  says  Ehrenlicrg’s  Joh.  If  faith  is  to 
lx:  a  reality,  the  struggle  of  Job  must  be  re¬ 
lived  in  every  generation,  but  especially  in  the 
present  age,  for  "ivenn  jede  Hoffnung  genom- 
men  ist,  dann  h^ommt  Gott  wirl^lich.” 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  Margarete  Pfistcr-Burkhalter.  Hieronymus 
Hess.  Basel.  Schwabc.  1952.  132  pages  4 
52  plates.  22  Sw.  fr. 

Hieronymus  Hess  combined  in  his  art  the 
satyrical  vein  of  a  small  town  Rowlandson 
with  the  eclectic  harmony  of  the  Na7.arenc 
group  whose  student  he  had  been  in  Rome. 
His  work  consists  mostly  of  drawings  and 
watercolors,  the  latter  the  finished  but  also  the 
coarsened  product  of  his  hand.  Here  one  can 
observe  how  the  spontaneous  and  more  deli¬ 
cate  first  rendering  must  yield  to  the  task  of 
entertaining  his  rather  simple-minded  audi¬ 
ence.  Yet  in  his  day  he  held  the  esteem  of  a 
Thorwaldsen  and  Ludwig  Richter.  The  author 
gives  us  a  reliable  account,  the  first  since  the 
monograph  by  Johann  J.  Im  Hof-Forcart  in 
1887.  What  one  misses  is  the  ability  to  sec 
Hess’s  work  in  context  with  the  larger  artistic 
aspects  of  his  time.  Thus,  the  book  addresses 
primarily  a  local  audience. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

Otto  Erhardt.  Richard  Strauss.  Freiburg  i. 
Br.  Walter.  1953.  384  pages,  ill.  -j-  12 
plates. 

This  labor  of  love  of  a  long-time  associate  of 
Strauss  presents  the  first  comprehensive  post¬ 
humous  view  of  the  composer.  Strauss’s  op¬ 
eratic  activities  take  up  the  largest  segment  of 
space,  but  the  facts  of  his  life,  specifically  his 
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career  as  conductor  and  his  sporadic  literary 
efforts,  are  covered.  The  author,  a  renowned 
operatic  director  and  musicologist,  collabo¬ 
rated  with  Strauss  on  many  Salzburg  festivals. 
Therefore,  his  chapters  dealing  with  portions 
of  the  Salzburg  rc{)crtoire  and  the  comjxjscr’s 
relations  to  his  librettists,  especially  Mof- 
mannsthal  and  Josef  Ciregor,  are  drawn  with 
particular  success.  Somewhat  surprising  is  his 
conclusion  that  Strauss  made  his  most  unique 
contribution  with  his  one-act  operas.  TTie  ap- 
(xndices  are  valuable,  especially  the  complete 
list  of  Strauss’s  works  and  the  discography 
prepared  by  Ifernardo  Cohn. 

Alfred  R.  Neumann 
University  of  Houston 

**  Hans  Mersmann.  Musil(h6ren.  Frankfurt 
a.  M.  Menck.  1952.  324  pages,  ill.  22  dm. 
In  this  original  and  interesting  lx>ok  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  listening  to  music  is  examined  and 
logically  developed.  The  basic  approach  in¬ 
cludes  definitions  of  style,  significant  musical 
excerpts  and  an  analysis  of  them.  The  aim  is 
to  activate  the  mind  of  the  listener  through 
understanding  the  formal  anti  expressive  ele¬ 
ments  which  arc  the  material  basis  of  any 
musical  creation.  Bxtra-musical  factors  such  as 
biography  of  the  composer  or  the  subjective 
(sentimental)  reaction  of  the  listener  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  analysis  in  order  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  objective,  abstract  quality  of  the 
musical  material.  There  is,  however,  sufficient 
emphasis  on  the  irrational  part  of  listening  to 
music  which  is  not  and  cannot  be  covered  by 
any  explanation.  The  range  of  the  book  is  very 
wide,  extending  from  simple  folk  songs  to  the 
intricate  works  of  contemporary  comfxjscrs 
like  Ifindemith,  SchonlKrg,  Stravinsky,  and 
Bartok.  No  previous  musical  exjterience  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  understanding  of  the  lxx)k.  The 
attentive  reader  will  acquire  it  and  be  able  to 
enjoy  music  in  a  broader  and  more  complete 
way. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

*  Otto  Schumann.  Schumanns  Kammer- 
musil{buch.  Wilhelmshaven.  Hiibcncr. 
1951.  538  pages,  ill.  16  dm. 

A  guide  for  amateurs  of  chamber  music, 
•  which  describes  in  historical  sequence  the  im¬ 
portant  works  jjerformed  by  solo  instruments 
alone  or  in  combinations,  excluding  music  for 
piano  solo.  Completeness  being  impossible,  the 
author  has  limited  his  choice  to  the  music 
which  is  still  frequently  encountered  on  con¬ 
cert  programs.  The  foreign  reader  will  find 
many  names  of  composers  which  are  un¬ 


familiar  or  even  unknown  to  him.  He  will 
also  wonder  why  the  chamber  music  of  Schbn- 
berg  was  relegated  to  the  Appendix  and  dealt 
with  in  rather  summary  fashion,  whereas  sec¬ 
ond-rate  composers  are  favored  with  an  ana¬ 
lytical  study  and  musical  examples. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

®  Paul  Althaus.  Grundriss  der  Ethil(.  Giiters- 
loh.  Bertelsmann.  2nd  ed.,  1953.  175 
pages.  1 1.60  dm. 

This  is  a  compact  presentation  of  ('hristian 
ethics  from  the  orthtxJox  evangelical  Lutheran 
(X)int  of  view,  although  Catholic  ethical 
thought  as  well  as  the  traditional  secular  writ¬ 
ers  are  also  given  consideration.  The  basic 
standpoint  of  the  author  is  revealed  in  his 
categorical  assertion  that  “ethical  and  religious 
experience  dejxrnd  upon  each  other  and  as  the 
exjxrrience  of  the  unconditioned  Real  they  arc 
in  the  dcejxrst  sense  one.”  Over  half  of  the 
lxK)k  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  this  thesis. 
The  balance  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  briel 
study  of  some  current  ethical  problems  (e.g.. 
sex,  race,  the  State,  society,  and  the  Church) 
in  a  manner  which  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
The  discussion  of  “race,”  for  example,  is  built 
on  the  old  traditional  view  that  there  are  un¬ 
questionable  inequalities  between  the  races 
and  that  even  the  Christian  creation-dogma 
does  not  deny  these  differences. 

Howard  O.  Eaton 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

Max  Bense.  Die  Theorie  Franz  Kaf^as. 
Koin.  Kicix-nheuer  &  VVitsch.  1952.  117 
pages. 

To  philosophy,  a  scientific  theory  is  no  more 
imjxirtant  than  a  poetic  talc,  because  both  arc 
ontologically  significant — both  arc  human 
manifestations  of  Being.  Classical  science  and 
literature  use  the  word  “agree”  (ubereinstim- 
men)  with  an  external  and  preferred  world, 
which  they  imitate.  Non<lassical  science  and 
literature  use  the  word  as  symbol  of  a  world- 
vision,  in  which  the  author  risks  and  reveals 
himself.  Ffcrc  man  creates  a  system  of  func¬ 
tions  and  in  doing  so  expects  not  agreement, 
but  assent  to  himself  as  the  subject-author 
(zustimmen).  Kafka  is  taken  to  illustrate  this 
kind  of  symbolic-expressive  world-vision,  in 
which  man  preserves  his  true  ontological  status 
and  dignity  in  the  “shock”  of  exposing  him¬ 
self  to  the  unpreferred  godless  civilization  of 
his  own  making. 

Bensc’s  profound  treatise  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  contributions  to  contemporary  aes¬ 
thetics.  It  is  based  on  the  contrast  lietwccn  the 
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prc-Kantian  aesthetics  of  Aristotle,  I^ibniz, 
and  Lessing  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  post- 
Kantian  aesthetics  of  Hegel,  Husserl,  and 
Heidegger  on  the  other. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Franz  Brentano.  Grundlegung  und  Auf- 
bau  der  Kthil{^.  Franziska  Mayer-Hille- 
hrand,  ed.  liern.  Franckc.  1952.  xxiv 
424  pages.  22  Sw.  fr. 

Phis  is  a  very  im|X)rtant  first  edition;  a  major 
work  of  a  leading  thinker  who  was  influential 
on  Husserl  and  phenomenology  is  carefully 
edited  from  literary  remains.  TTie  core  of  this 
very  systematic  work  consists  of  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  the  view  which  sees  in  ethics  a 
subjective  problem,  and  the  view  which  seeks 
a  universally  valid  principle  in  our  preferring 
and  rejecting  of  values;  Protagoras  versus 
Plato,  or  Hume  versus  Kant.  Brentano  de¬ 
velops  his  comprehensive  ethics  of  ends  and 
means  in  analogy  with  a  logic  of  truth  and  em¬ 
pirical  approximations  thereto.  Truth  ami 
gtKnlness  or  happiness  are  absolute  and  in¬ 
fallible  guides  in  a  relative  and  fallible  ex- 
{XTicnce;  we  ought  to  ch(X)se  the  best  among 
that  which  is  achievable  in  our  “intentional 
consciousness.” 

The  style  of  Brentano  is  remarkable  for  its 
analytic  clarity  and  its  concrete-intuitive  “evi¬ 
dence.”  Gustav  Mueller 

University  of  OI{lahoma 

**  F.  Dessauer,  X.  von  Hornstein.  Seele  im 
Hannf^reis  der  Technil^.  Olten.  Walter. 
2nd  ed.,  1952.  307  pages  -(-  28  plates. 

This  is  an  improved  and  extended  edition  of 
a  work  first  apjiearing  in  1945  and  dealing 
with  the  development  of  technology — its  in¬ 
fluence  and  [xnetration  within  our  culture  and 
civilization.  The  “burning  question”  of  cul¬ 
tural  lag — the  problem  of  man’s  spiritual  evo¬ 
lution  within  the  context  of  scientific  mecha¬ 
nisms — is  dealt  with  in  simple  and  vivid  terms, 
and  with  excellent  photographic  exemplifica¬ 
tions.  Theological,  philosophical  and  ethical 
problems  arc  examined  with  an  eye  to  the 
future  of  man  in  an  increasingly  technical 
world.  Carlton  W.  fierenda 

University  of  O/f^lahoma 

**  Arthur  Hiibschcr,  ct  al.,  cds.  Deutsche 
Geisteswelt.  1:  Von  iMther  bis  Hegel,  II: 
Von  Schopenhauer  bis  Heisenberg.  Darm¬ 
stadt.  Hollc.  1953.  383,  359  pages.  9.80  dm. 
ea. 

This  is  a  selection  of  the  best  of  (icrman  philo¬ 
sophical  prose,  chosen  from  four  centuries. 
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Each  author  is  characterized  in  a  brief  sketch. 
Among  the  selections  there  are  some  which  are 
well  known,  as  for  example,  Kant’s  The  Moral 
Proof  of  the  Existence  of  God,  Leibniz’s  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Nature  and  Grace,  Lessing’s  Proof  of 
the  Spirit  and  Power,  Schiller’s  On  the  Sub¬ 
lime,  or  Fichte’s  Destination  of  the  Scholar. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  there  arc  many  {X'arls 
which  arc  otherwise  inaccessible,  such  as 
Paracelsus’s  On  the  Foundation  of  Medicine, 
Kepler’s  Authority  of  the  Bible  and  Astronom¬ 
ical  Science,  Bbhmc’s  outline  of  his  mystic 
situation,  or  Frederick  the  Cireat’s  charming 
letters  on  religion,  anti  many  others. 

This  grouping  of  rare  anti  precious  prose  is 
further  enhanced  in  the  scconti  volume  where 
the  most  stimulating  thoughts  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  anti  twentieth  centuries  are  convenient 
ly  assembletl:  In  the  case  of  Nietzsche,  for 
example,  the  editor  has  collected  many  frag 
ments  from  various  works  (xrtaining  to  the 
question,  “What  is  the  Philosopher?”  This 
twentieth  century  array  of  thinkers  is  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  very  clear  statement  by  Heisen¬ 
berg  on  the  present  prt)blcms  of  att)mic  physics. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oh^lahoma 

**  Friedrich  (lOgarten.  Verhangnis  und 
Hoffnung  der  Neuzeit.  Stuttgart.  Vor- 
werk.  195 L  220  pages.  12.20  dm. 

The  renowned  author  presents  the  thesis  that 
the  enemy  of  the  faith  is  not,  as  usually  b<-- 
licved,  moilern  secularism,  but  secularization. 
Secularism  is  inherent  in  faith  itself;  against 
it,  the  Christian  ethic  must  work  in  the  wear 
and  worry  of  life.  Secularization,  however,  is 
the  de-Christianization  of  the  world,  with  man 
as  his  own  (kkI,  through  the  vast  |X)wers  de 
rived  from  scientific  development.  Here  the 
cross  of  salvation  Ixcomes  the  Christian  faith. 
The  Ciospel  is  the  end  of  law. 

fohn  F.  C.  Green 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

^  Willy  Hellpach.  Kulturpsychologie.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Enke.  1953.  viii  -f-  297  pages.  22.80 
dm. 

With  the  publication  of  this  volume.  Dr.  Hell¬ 
pach  has  closed  his  series  of  Ixhrbiicher  in 
various  fields  of  psychology.  At  a  time  when 
much  is  written  and  sjx)ken  in  reference  to 
culture  and  values,  a  definition  of  terms  and 
an  analysis  of  meanings  is  more  than  welcome. 
The  present  study  deals,  in  the  main,  with  ir¬ 
rational,  co-rational  and  trans-rational  Kultur- 
guter,  and  examines  their  origin,  development 
and  relationship  to  culture.  The  author  has 
given  much  thought  to  his  subject  and  shows 
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his  thorough  familiarity  with  it.  Tlic  book 
should  prove  stimulating  to  those  interested  in 
cultural  problems  as  a  preparatory  work  to  the 
writings  of  Burckhardt,  Spcngler,  Huizinga, 
Toynbee,  and  others. 

IV.  A.  FUuhtr 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

X  (I.  Revesz.  Talent  und  Genie.  Bern. 

^'raluke.  1952.  ,i88  pages.  11.80  Sw.  fr. 
ITiis  volume  represents  an  impressive  attempt 
to  formulate  a  systematic  psychology  of  genius. 
Without  excessive  recourse  to  the  terminology 
of  the  s()ccialist,  the  author  makes  a  survey  of 
|)revious  research  on  this  problem,  and  clarifies 
the  often  blurred  distinction  lx;tween  talent 
and  genius.  The  value  of  this  work  is  not 
limited  to  the  mere  filling  of  a  gap  in  special¬ 
ized  literature,  for  it  also  may  serve  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  reference  on  a  theme  which  exerts  its  fas¬ 
cination  far  Ix-yond  the  restricted  circle  of  pro¬ 
fessional  psychologists.  Of  special  interest  is 
the  author’s  theory  of  artistic  creation,  in 
which  the  creative  process  is  seen  to  encom¬ 
pass  four  distinct  phases:  (I)  a  preparatory 
stage  characterized  by  a  |)eculiar  state  of  psy¬ 
chic  concentration;  (2)  incubation,  followed 
by  (?)  inspiration  or  invention,  leading  to 
( A )  realization. 

'I'he  original  analyses  of  great  creative  per¬ 
sonalities  range  from  biographico-psychologi- 
cal  studies  to  a  detailed  ex|x>sition  of  objective 
criteria  of  genius  in  artistic  masterpieces,  and 
also  include  rather  daring  excursions  into 
.leslhetic  theory,  cKcasionally  with  question¬ 
able  results.  Although  not  jrdhliche  Wissen- 
schaft,  the  volume  is  a  good  example  of 
methodological  rigor  without  jiedantry. 

William  Anders 
Lafayette  College 

X  Werner  Richter.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Mensch  und  Staatsmann.  Miinchen.  Bruck- 
mann.  1952.  4?2  pages  -f-  8  plates.  16  dm. 
'rhis  Lincoln  biography  gives  the  CJerman- 
s|)eaking  world  solid  information  on  the 
United  States.  Along  with  other  recent  publi¬ 
cations  Richter’s  Ixnik  gives  ho})e  that  the 
snobbish  or  distorting  Euro|)ean  books  on 
.\merica  are  things  of  the  past.  In  conformity 
with  the  subtitle,  Richter  describes  with  great 
understanding  Lincoln’s  work  as  savior  of  the 
Union  and  gives  likewise  a  gtKwJ  portrait  of 
his  extremely  complex  character.  While  he 
mentions  also  Mary  Lincoln’s  temper,  jealousy 
and  unreasonableness,  he  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  their  marriage  was  a  happy  one, 
as  she  complemented  her  easy-going  husband 
in  many  ways.  He  gives  illuminating  parallels 


from  European  history  in  describing  Ameri¬ 
can  politics. 

A.  E.  Zucif^er 
University  of  Maryland 

Romano  Guardini.  Verantwortung.  Ge- 
danl^en  zur  jiidischen  Frage.  1952.  4? 
pages.  2  dm. 

This  speech  before  the  students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tubingen  exhorts  German  youth  to 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  their  country  organized 
and  effected  the  killing  of  a  staggering  num- 
lier  of  innocents.  Responsibility  means  the 
duty  to  recognize  what  happjened:  the  utter 
abrogation  of  justice  by  the  state.  Silence 
means  condonement  and  would  set  a  pattern 
for  the  future.  By  comparison  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual  in  whom  unacknowledged  guilt  causes 
sickness,  Guardini  depicts  an  endangered  col¬ 
lective  sanity;  he  carefully  defines  the  corre¬ 
sponding  concept  of  collective  guilt  as  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  responsibility  in  the  acts  of  the  nation 
to  which  one  belongs. 

One  p)aragraph  closes  with  the  italicized 
statement  that  “these  things”  really  did  hapi- 
pon,  and  Guardini  hopos  that  none  of  his  lis¬ 
teners  will  say  the  whole  matter  is  an  invented 
tale,  as  often  asserted  “in  political  meetings,  or 
in  the  cinema,  or  in  the  street.” 

Max  Selinger 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Marianne  and  Egon  Erwin  Muller. 
.  .  stiirmt  die  Festung  WissenschaftI" 
Berlin.  Colloquium.  1953.  415  pages,  ill., 
-|-  48  plates. 

The  universities  of  East  Berlin,  Jena,  I^ipzig, 
Rostock  and  (ireifswald  were  reopjcncd  with 
high  hopjes  a  few  months  after  the  end  of  the 
war  in  1945.  During  a  short  transition  poriod 
they  enjoyed  a  semblance  of  freedom  and  sci¬ 
entific  scholarship  under  the  false  fa<^ade  of 
“democratization  and  de-Nazification.”  But 
gradually,  under  the  Communist  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  these  Russian  slogans,  the  universities 
were  thoroughly  Sovietized. 

It  is  a  sad,  dark  picture  that  is  given  in  this 
comprehensive,  careful,  and  thoroughly  docu¬ 
mented  volume,  with  its  many  good  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  universities  were  deprived  of  self- 
government  and  the  customary  conduct  of 
their  own  examinations  as  all  control  passed 
into  the  hands  of  central  Communist  agencies. 
Professors  were  faced  with  incredible  ideologi¬ 
cal  questionnaires  to  determine  the  correctness 
of  their  Marxist-l^ninist  views,  and  were  even 
asked  to  sp>y  and  repxjrt  upwn  the  opinions  of 
their  colleagues.  The  students,  now  mainly  re¬ 
cruited  from  wretchedly  prepiared  pheasants 
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and  industrial  workers,  were  regimented  in 
Communist-controlled  student  organizations, 
subjected  to  a  ten-month  academic  year  in¬ 
stead  of  the  semester  system,  ordered  to  learn 
Russian,  and  forced  to  attend  so  many  party 
meetings  and  military  exercises  under  the 
guise  of  “s{X)rts”  that  they  had  hardly  any  time 
for  private  study  and  indejiendent  thought.  In 
the  eight  years  up  to  February,  1953,  429  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students  were  executed,  con¬ 
demned  to  prison,  or  removed  without  trace  to 
Russia.  This  figure  does  not  include  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  escaped  to  West  Cjermany. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

**  Hermann  Rauschning.  1st  Friede  noch 
moglich?  Heidelberg.  Vowinckel.  1953. 
331  pages.  16  dm. 

As  philosophical  historian,  Rauschning  for¬ 
mulates  his  question  a  trifle  late  and,  it  would 
seem,  fundamentally  wrong.  He  assumes  that 
without  total,  />.  global,  |)eace,  civilization 
and  the  world  will  be  destroyed,  something 
with  which  our  militarists  and  nuclear  physi¬ 
cists  no  longer  agree.  His  assumption  being 
at  least  debatable,  the  philosophical  mind 
strains  at  Rauschning’s  ejuestion,  “Is  peace 
still  {Ktssible.^”  and  would  much  prefer  to  ask, 
"Is  peace  already  fK)Ssible?”  Human  progress 
marching  only  with  the  sjieed  of  its  slower 
meml)ers,  global  peace,  like  true  democracy, 
lies  far  ahead  in  a  struggling  evolutionary  uni¬ 
verse;  their  chances  are,  and  were,  not  yet. 

Rauschning’s  solution  consists  of  a  revalua¬ 
tion  of  the  ix)litical  fx)wer  concept  which  he 
pro{x)ses  to  contain  by  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  resfxmsibility  and  “will  to  peace.”  He 
harshly  criticizes  U.  S.  foreign  policy — not 
alw'ays  deservedly  so — but  fails  to  realize  that 
craving  [X)wer  for  power’s  sake  is  not  exactly 
an  ingredient  of  American  democracy,  and 
that  the  American  people’s  “will  to  peace”  was 
almost  disastrously  proved  in  the  past. 

However,  the  book  is  a  very  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  research  into  the  thoughts  and 
moving  forces  of  our  time. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allensparl{,  Colo. 

**  (rcrhard  'rhimm.  Das  Ratsel  Russland. 
Stuttgart.  Schcrz  &  (loverts.  1952.  503 
pages.  16.80  dm. 

The  author  attempts  to  read  the  riddle  of  mod¬ 
ern  Russia  by  a  [x-rusal  of  its  history  mastered 
through  the  years  since  World  War  I.  His 
interpretation  rests  on  solid  scholarship,  as  a 
glance  at  his  authorities  discloses.  He  insists 
on  the  continuity  between  the  despotism  of 


Ivan  the  Terrible  anti  tbe  modern  Soviet  dic¬ 
tatorship.  The  Marxian  terminology  by  which 
the  latter  is  explained  and  justified  cannot 
obscure  the  realities.  As  far  as  the  future  is 
concerned,  he  canvasses  various  jx)ssibilities, 
but  comes  up  finally  with  the  prophecy  that 
even  should  a  palace  revolution  topple  the 
Cx)mmunist  dictator  from  his  seat,  the  new 
regime  will  not  l>e  less  desjxuic. 

Stuart  R.  Tom  plains 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Friedrich  von  dcr  Leyen.  Deutsche  Phi- 
lologte.  Stuttgart.  Klett.  1952.  244  pages. 
12.80  dm. 

To  von  der  Leyen,  philology  is  truly  the  love 
of  the  word  as  syrnlx)!  of  what  the  wor«l  stands 
for,  and  in  particular  for  what  it  may  reveal 
of  the  past.  Accordingly,  his  treatment  is  in 
the  main  concerned  with  (Jermanic  and  Ger¬ 
man  antiquity,  folklore,  and  literature,  but 
language  is  also  dealt  with.  The  lxx)k  is  a 
rich  and  mellow  summation,  in  a  sense,  of  the 
old  master’s  long  and  fruitful  academic  life  as 
he  defines,  delimits,  and  illustrates  his  science, 
integrates  it  with  sister  sciences,  (xiints  out  its 
moral  values,  and  advises  future  students  on 
the  liest  way  to  approach  its  study. 

Fritz  Frauchiger 
Cheverly,  Md. 

Hans  Ferdinand  Schulz.  Das  Schic/^sal  der 
Bucher  und  der  Buehhandel.  13crlin.  De 
Gruyter.  1952.  viii  f  151  pages.  8  dm. 
Written  by  a  lx>ok  dealer  and  primarily  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  colleagues — the  last  part  deals 
sjiecifically  with  the  problems  of  the  [irofession 
and  includes  a  vcxational  guidance  chapter — 
this  small  book  should  Ix"  of  interest  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  librarians  and  everylxxly  else  who 
wishes  to  gain  a  clear  picture  of  the  intellectual 
life  in  (Jermany.  Nothing  could  mirror  the 
development  more  clearly  than  the  numerous 
statistical  tables  alxiut  lxx)k  publishing  for  the 
years  1911-1950.  They  show  the  fields  of  the 
strongest  interest,  the  titles  which  are  pub 
lished  over  and  over,  tbe  rapid  decline  of  book 
publishing  under  the  Nazi  regime.  ITiey  also 
fx)int  to  the  im|X)rtance  which  Switzerland 
has  gained  in  the  publishing  field,  ranking 
highest  among  17  countries  with  a  lxx)k  pro¬ 
duction  of  3.58  |)er  1,000  inhabitants,  while 
the  Netherlands  and  Sweden  follow  with  2.44 
and  2.17  respectively. 

Anybfxly  intereste<l  in  the  fate  of  the  Ixxjk 
today  will  find  this  volume  most  rewarding. 

Adelheid  G.  latdewig 
Hamilton  College  Ijhrary 
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**  Carmen  C>asiro.  Marcel  Proust,  o  el  vivir 
escribiendo.  Macirid.  Revista  dt*  ()ccidc-nte. 
1952.  157  pa^cs.  30  ptas. 

Proust’s  constant  urj^c  to  transfer  the  fleeting 
reality  and  exj)criencc  of  life  into  words,  to 
recreate  them  and  bring  them  back  to  a  new 
pcr|)etual  existence  has  Ixrcn  treated  many 
times  Ixrfore.  However,  Carmen  Castro  has 
succeeded,  thanks  to  her  intimate  knowledge 
of  Proust  and  his  work,  in  revealing  new 
facets.  In  this  resjicct,  the  third  and  fourth 
parts  of  her  study  are  esj>ecially  rich  in  original 
observations.  One  minor  yet  disturbing  flaw 
is  the  repeated  designation  of  Proust’s  social 
protector  Montestjuiou  as  “Montesijuieu.” 
Aside  from  that  the  lxK)k  is  well-written,  con¬ 
cise  and  clear,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  Spanish  Proustians. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

I 

*  (>)ncha  Kspina.  l)e  Antonio  Machado  a  su 
grande  y  secreto  amor.  Madrid.  Lifesa. 
1950.  185  pages  -|-  4  plates.  40  ptas. 

With  considerable  modesty  and  reluctance, 
(Vjneha  Kspina  undertakes  the  task  of  writing 
a  commentary  on  an  episotle  of  Antonio  Ma¬ 
chado’s  life,  based  on  some  undated  love  letters 
written  to  the  mysterious  Ciuiomar  during  the 
approximate  |>erio<l  1929-19?5.  Here  are 
manifested  Machado’s  sentimentality,  his  day¬ 
dreams  and  discouragements,  an<l  the  bitter 
struggle  Ix-tween  “lo  sonado  y  lo  vivido.”  The 
letters  further  serve  to  prove  (x)ncha  Kspina’s 
|x>ints:  letters  which  clearly  reveal  Antonio’s 
faith  in  (lod  are  ejuoted  to  combat  the  accusa¬ 
tion  that  he  is  an  atheist,  for  example.  As 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  copies 
of  the  letters  in  manuscript  form  ap|x*ar  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  Eugene  Savaiano 

University  of  Wichita 

*  Sonja  Karsen.  Guillermo  Valencia.  Colom¬ 
bian  Poet.  lH7i-l94i.  New  York.  His¬ 
panic  Institute.  1951.  269  pages  13 
plates.  $4.60. 

This  work,  an  elalx)ration  of  a  doctor’s  thesis, 
is  a  detailed  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  one 
of  (x)lombia’s  most  distinguished  fxxts.  V^den- 
cia  was  renowned  as  an  elocpient  orator  and 
a  leading  jxditician.  He  served  his  country  in 
many  diplomatic  missions  abroad  and  held  im- 
|xtrtant  administrative  |X)Sts  at  home.  He  was 
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the  head  of  the  (Conservative  Party  and  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  presidency  of  his  country  several 
times,  but  he  failed  to  be  elected.  Although 
he  was  offered  a  post  in  several  cabinets  he 
always  refused,  as  he  wanted  to  be  either 
president  or  just  a  plain  senator. 

Political  power  is  s<x)n  forgotten  and  what¬ 
ever  fame  is  still  attached  to  Valencia’s  name 
comes  from  his  jxx-try.  He  began  his  literary 
career  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  moder- 
nista  poetry  was  at  its  height,  but  Valencia 
did  not  entirely  submit  to  the  new  literary 
fad.  He  is  more  eclectic  in  the  choice  of  models, 
and  he  follows  not  only  the  French  Parnas 
sians  and  Syrnlxdists,  but  also  the  Latin  Clas¬ 
sics. 

Valencia  was  a  learned  man,  well  versed  in 
several  ancient  and  modern  languages  and 
literatures.  He  made  use  of  this  knowledge  in 
numerous  translations  into  Spanish  verse.  In 
fact,  his  translations  are  more  extensive  than 
his  original  output.  .Miss  Karsen  gives  a  com¬ 
plete  chronological  list  of  these  translations. 

Valencia  was  not  a  prolific  writer;  his  com¬ 
plete  works  have  Ixen  recently  collected  in 
one  volume,  Madrid,  1948.  He  did  not  have 
to  earn  a  living  with  his  (xn,  and  he  could 
afford  to  lx-  a  |xrfcctionist  and  write  im- 
[xccable  verses.  In  some  of  his  jxxms  ( .4nar- 
/(os)  he  expresses  his  consciousness  of  social 
injustice;  he  sees  a  solution  in  the  Christian 
faith. 

The  volume  closes  with  an  extensive  bibli¬ 
ography  of  V'alencia’s  works  and  articles  alx)ut 
him.  Since  his  jxxms  apfxared  first  in  news 
pajxrs  and  magazines  Karsen  commendably 
lists  all  of  the  |xjcms  and  where  first  published. 

Agapito  Rey 
Indiana  University 

*  Pablo  Rojas  Paz.  Echeverria,  el  pastor  de 
soledades.  Buenos  Aires.  I^sada.  1951.  173 
pages. 

Although  its  tone  is  highly  subjective  and 
emotional,  this  biography  by  the  Argentine 
novelist,  Rojas  Paz,  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  Echeverria  bibliography.  In  addition  to  his 
readability,  Rojas  Paz  treats  the  following  out¬ 
standingly:  the  events  leading  to  the  tyranny 
of  Rosas;  Echeverria’s  intellectual  background; 
the  role  of  nature  in  Romanticism;  an  imagi¬ 
native  re<reation  of  the  pampas  at  the  time  of 
Echeverria’s  youth;  Echeverria’s  role  as  a 
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teacher  of  famous  Argentineans:  Alberdi, 
Mitre,  Marmol,  etc.  The  emphasis  of  the  b(K)k, 
however,  is  on  Kcheverria’s  social  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  philosophy.  The  last  chapter  is  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  poet’s  ideas,  the  majority  of  which 
arc  from  his  Dogma  socialista. 

Edmundo  Garcia-Girdn 
University  of  Oregon 

**  Miguel  Alvarez  Acosta.  Muro  bianco  en 
roca  negra.  Mexico.  Cuatlernos  Ameri¬ 
canos.  1^52.  371  pages.  $15  m/mex. 

This  prize-winning  novel  (Premio  “El  Na- 
cional”  1951)  may  well  be  one  of  the  most 
{X)wcrful  to  come  out  of  Mexico  in  recent 
years.  After  a  discouragingly  slow  and  ama¬ 
teurish  lieginning,  it  builds  gradually  into  a 
splendid  blood-and-thunder  yarn  culminating 
in  a  s|xrctacuiar  climax. 

To  the  Anguianos  and  the  Mcnchacas,  two 
fiercely-feuding  mountain  families,  killing 
was  a  sacred  ritual,  an  atavistic  urge  trans¬ 
mitted  to  them  by  their  sun-worshipping  an¬ 
cestors.  The  last  of  the  Anguianos,  (ierardo,  a 
[iromising  biology  student  in  Mexico’s  Uni¬ 
versity  City,  rebelled  against  this  heritage  of 
hate  at  the  risk  of  being  branded  a  coward. 

Among  a  vigorous  fteople  in  violent  tran¬ 
sition  between  two  states  of  mind,  the  enlight¬ 
ened  white  walls  of  the  futuristic  University 
City  rise  like  a  challenge  above  the  cold  lava 
of  ancient  volcanos,  the  black  rock  of  primitive 
jungle  instincts.  Marcelle  Michelin 

Caracas 

®  Octavio  Aparicio  Lopez.  El  amor  amargo. 
Barcelona.  Destino.  1952.  274  pages.  50 
ptas. 

This  absorbing  novel  tells  the  life  story  of  an 
Andalusian  girl,  Encarnacion  Rosea,  from  the 
|X)int  of  view  of  a  girl  friend  of  her  youth  and 
also  from  that  of  others  as  told  in  documents 
brought  together  after  her  tragic  death  at  the 
hands  of  her  drunken  husband.  She  is  thus 
revealed  as  a  sort  of  feminine  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde  personality  when  the  full  story  is 
finally  told.  The  novel  alxiunds  in  local  color 
and  descriptions  of  Andalusian  peasant  life 
and  holds  one’s  interest  to  the  very  end.  How¬ 
ever,  by  and  large,  the  principal  characters  arc 
a  pretty  unsavory  lot. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

**  Eduardo  Aun6s.  IjOs  vinadores  de  la  ul¬ 
tima  hora.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1952.  308 
pages.  50  ptas. 

Aunds  is  a  novelist  by  avocation  only,  and  has 
published  little.  The  present  novel  presents  a 


plot  within  a  plot.  It  concerns  a  Spanish  jour¬ 
nalist  in  Paris  and  his  ac(]uaintance  with  a 
pretty  French  bibliophile.  Together  they  work 
on  an  old  diary,  reconstructing  and  evoking 
four  nineteenth  century  periods:  Lima  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  the  Paris  of  Louis 
Philippic,  the  Madrid  of  the  two  regencies,  I  la- 
vana  at  mid<entury.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
writer  carefully  planned  and  executed  his 
work.  The  language  is  polished,  simple  in  its 
elegance.  It  belongs,  together  with  such  Ivioks 
as  I'rancisco  de  (xissi'o’s  Elvira  Coloma,  to  the 
novelistic  cycle  of  historic  evocation. 

facob  Ornstein 
Washington,  l).C. 

^  F.  Contreras  Pazo.  Los  meandros  de  la 
vida  de  Sila  Eabra.  Montevideo.  Biblioteca 
Uruguaya  de  Autores.  1951.  252  pages. 

A  novel  by  an  avowed  disciple  of  Azorin.  The 
author  characterizes  his  novel  as  an  “azori- 
nela.”  And  actually  from  the  type  of  his  fe¬ 
male  chameter  to  the  tem(X)  of  the  story  and 
rhythm  of  the  style,  he  actually  creates  the 
illusion  of  reading  a  story  almost  like  one  of 
the  master’s.  I  le  uses  the  same  tenses,  present 
anil  present  fxrrfect,  similar  combinations  of 
adjectives,  all  the  externals  that  reprmlucc  the 
manner  of  Azorin.  What  is  lacking  is  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  exi|uisite  sensibility  and  deep  emotion 
with  which  he  evokes  for  the  reader  all  his 
people  and  places. 

Edith  E.  Helman 
Simmons  College 

**  Luis  Enritjuc  Erro.  Ijos  pies  descahos. 
Mexico.  Campania  Cjeneral  de  Ediciones. 
1951.  451  pages. 

Tills  Mexican  astronomer  has  now  published 
his  first  fictional  work,  Ijos  pies  descahos.  It  is 
a  novel  dealing  with  a  Spanish  couple  who 
came  to  Mexico,  became  prosperous,  had  a 
son,  to  whom  they  gave  a  young  Indian 
mother  as  wet  nurse;  poverty  struck  them,  but 
at  length  they  became  wealthy;  the  couple 
died  soon  afterwards,  their  dissolute  son 
moved  to  a  mansion,  and  the  Indian  maid 
wandered  away  and  died  in  an  asylum. 

P(X)r  planning,  abundance  of  unnecessary 
material  that  hinders  the  action,  and  lack  of 
skill  in  characterization  have  ke|)t  this  work 
from  attaining  literary  merit. 

Alfredo  Berumcn 
Ijoulsiana  State  University 

*  Manuel  Galich.  Obras  de  teatro.  IV:  Im 
mugre.  Ciuatemala.  Ministerio  de  Educa¬ 
tion  Publica.  1953.  144  pages. 

This  is  a  study,  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
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play,  of  the  corrotlinj'  effects  of  Communism 
over  a  jteritKl  of  years  on  a  family  and  on 
s(Kiety.  At  the  Itej'inninj'  of  the  play  the  head 
of  the  family  is  remtived  from  all  |X)litical  in¬ 
fluence  by  a  |X)pular  revolt.  His  son,  a  con¬ 
firmed  op|X)rtunist,  secs  in  the  revolution  a 
chance  to  rise  politically  and  to  enrich  himself 
at  public  expense.  This  he  does,  forgetting  all 
filial  ties  and  family  Ixmds  and  allowing  his 
sister  to  be  deprived  unjustly  of  her  means  of 
livelihcxx!  and  thereby  reduced  to  fxiverty. 
.Some  friends  of  the  family  remain  true,  but 
they  are  in  a  decided  minority.  ITic  play  is 
interesting  but  no  great  work  of  literature.  It 
<loes,  however,  teach  the  lesson  that  a  popular 
revolt,  even  though  against  a  cruel  dictator, 
may  lead  to  spiritual  and  political  degenera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  its  leatlers. 

IV m.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

Jose  Maria  Jove.  Mientras  llueve  en  la 
tierra.  Barcelona.  Destino.  19S?.  201  pages. 
SO  ptas. 

A  f 2-year-old  Asturian,  after  publishing  Un 
tal  Sudrez  in  1949,  sent  the  manuscript  of  his 
second  novel  to  the  1951  Nadal  contest  where, 
as  a  runner-up,  it  got  into  print,  though  it  has 
little  motivated  action  or  story.  It  covers  nine 
months  in  the  life  of  an  Asturian  town,  whose 
various  citizens  apfiear  with  their  particular 
worries.  Cesar  Antuna,  professor  of  sciences  at 
the  school,  carries  on  a  flirtation  with  Simonne. 
Fernindez,  professor  of  literature,  holds  long 
discussions  alxiut  art  and  literature,  and  gets 
interested  in  the  servant  Herminia  and  the 
homosexual  F.duardo.  The  only  violence 
comes  when  fxilice  kill  Herminia’s  bandit 
sweetheart.  At  the  end,  Simonne  leaves  for 
France  and  the  May  rains  descend. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  F.nriquc  Labrador  Ruiz.  F.l  gallo  en  el 
espefo.  Hahana.  I^x.  195.L  16?  pages. 
Nine  stories  about  Cubans  by  a  novelist  who 
has  already  published  nine  other  volumes  con¬ 
tinue  to  contribute  to  the  reputation  of  one 
who  won  universal  praise  from  critics  two 
years  ago  for  his  Sangre  hamhrienta.  The  flow 
of  his  prose  is  striking.  Beautifully  constructed, 
ix)etic  sentences  carry  the  stories  along,  with 
lower  class  members  of  Cuban  society  the 
chief  characters.  The  title  story,  eighth  in 
order  in  the  volume,  tells  of  the  attempts  of 
eighteen-year-old  (iuachi  and  his  sixty-year- 
old  mother  to  get  enough  money  to  celebrate 
Christmas  Eve.  Not  only  are  the  stories  vivid 


and  entertaining,  but  their  richly  Cuban  vo¬ 
cabulary,  dialect  and  slang,  as  well  as  names 
and  references  to  products  and  customs,  makes 
it  a  source  book  for  students  of  language. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Jose  Licea.  Cosas  de  mi  barrio.  Sahuayo, 
Mex.  Asociacion  Propulsora  del  Arte. 
1953.  48  pages. 

This  tiny  volume  contains  five  short  stories 
whose  action  develops  in  rural  Mexico.  Simply 
told,  with  a  realistic  use  of  dialect,  they  are 
almost  entirely  devoid  of  descriptive  back¬ 
ground  and  character  development.  Humor, 
lx)th  broad  and  fine,  is  the  keynote  of  these 
casual  tales  where  rustic  types  roll  and  howl 
under  blows  from  a  stout  stick,  or  solve  their 
problems  with  native  shrewdness  and  resource¬ 
fulness.  In  short,  it  is  an  unpretentious  little 
lxx)k  perfectly  designed  to  provide  a  few  min¬ 
utes  of  amusing  relaxation. 

Kenneth  Webb 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Eugenia  Serrano  y  Balafia.  Perdimos  la 
primavera.  Barcelona.  Janes.  1952.  319 
pages. 

This  novel  seems  to  have  as  its  underlying 
theme  the  disorientating  effect  of  the  Spanish 
C'ivil  War,  and  conditions  leading  up  to  it, 
u|X)n  the  lives  of  a  group  of  young  fieople. 
Robbed  of  a  normal  youth,  they  suddenly  find 
themselves  forced  into  a  disturbing  and  be¬ 
wildering  maturity.  The  principal  character 
is  a  girl  called  Carola  whose  life  story  from  the 
time  she  enters  school  to  her  untimely  death 
following  the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child 
forms  the  main  plot.  TTie  account  of  Carola’s 
friends  serves  for  the  most  part  to  bring  her 
character  into  focus. 

The  author  is  certainly  an  able  writer,  her 
novelistic  technique  often  impressive,  but  she 
is  not  very  convincing  in  relating  the  basic 
theme  of  the  novel  to  the  lives  of  the  charac¬ 
ters.  One  is  inclined  to  feel  that  the  problems, 
frustrations,  and  disillusionment  of  Carola  and 
her  associates  stem  more  from  their  weak 
moral  fibre  than  from  impinging  forces  and 
influences  outside  them.  Moreover,  the  nov¬ 
elist  fails  to  establish  much  rap(x)rt  between 
reader  and  characters,  least  of  all  the  protag¬ 
onist.  The  characters  are  singularly  unattrac¬ 
tive  with  almost  no  saving  qualities.  The  gen¬ 
eral  tone  of  the  work  is  hard,  somber,  and 
depressing. 

Albert  Brent 
University  oj  Missouri 
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*  Ruben  Honitaz  Nuno.  Imageries.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Fcondmica.  195,?.  94 
pages.  $8  m/mex. 

'Fhe  poetry  of  Honifaz  Nuno  is  at  once  classi¬ 
cal  in  language  and  romantic  in  themes.  He 
is  clearly  steeped  in  Euro{x;an  literature;  his 
native  land  and  people  do  not  appear  in  his 
poetry.  In  fact,  there  are  or  seem  to  be  distant 
echoes  of  Stecchetti,  Becquer,  and  especially 
Leopardi  in  his  pcK'ms. 

The  poet  does  not  portray  any  story;  instead 
he  portrays  his  feeling  of  a  particular  event 
existing  at  the  moment  in  his  heart.  He  is  then 
totally  lyrical.  His  images  are  impressionistic, 
not  definite,  and  somewhat  vague;  at  times 
they  even  become  strange  and  difficult  to  vis¬ 
ualize.  However,  they  are  not  hackneyed  or 
vapid.  His  reading  tends  to  tire  one  on  account 
of  the  prolonged  funereal  paleness  of  subjects 
and  repetition  of  images  and  even  words, 
qualities  which  show  some  affectation.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  statement,  the  total  effect  of 
Bonifaz’s  [xjetry  combines  to  give  forth  many 
{X)ems  which  are  truly  felt. 

Thus,  in  his  lietter  poems  one  finds  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  sincere,  light  melancholy  amid  musical 
verses;  among  these  special  mention  must  go 
to  Retratos  de  mujeres,  Balada,  where  the 
pessimism  of  I.«opardi  is  apparent,  and  IJras. 

Ferdinando  D.  Maurino 
Dicl^inson  College 

**  Julian.  Poemas.  Bogoti.  Iqueima.  1952. 
301  pages. 

The  whole  production  of  this  poet  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  its  Indian  inspiration:  lakes,  riv¬ 
ers,  mountains,  and  Indian  life  in  Colombia. 
Much  of  the  poetry  in  this  volume  is  formless 
and  rhymeless.  Often  Juliin  gives  mere  lists  of 
Quichua  words  in  which  we  are  expected  to 
see  some  harmony.  Judged  by  these  few  pur- 
fX)rted  poems,  critics  have  treated  him  harshly. 
But  Julian  knows  his  craft  and  can  write 
{x>etry  according  to  old  patterns  when  he 
wants  to,  as  he  explains  in  his  poem  Clasicismo, 
and  as  he  demonstrates  in  many  other  com- 
(xisitions. 

Julian  gives  much  of  himself  in  his  poetry. 
He  has  lived  for  many  years  in  Oista  Rica  and 
then  moved  to  Colombia.  His  admiration  for 
the  grandeur  of  nature,  he  attributes  to  his 
racial  composition:  a  mixture  of  white,  negro 
and  Indian  blood.  Now  thirty-nine  years  of 
age,  he  bemoans  the  loss  of  youth,  as  Dario 
dill  in  his  “Juventud,  divino  tesoro.”  His 
youthful  dreams  gone,  he  now  aspires  to  be¬ 
come  the  poet  of  Peace  and  I^ve. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  arc  verse 
translations  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  The  Raven 


and  Annabel  Lee.  It  closes  with  an  epilogue  in 
prose  in  which  Julian  answers  his  critics,  who 
had  judged  him  only  by  his  extravagant  verse. 

Agapito  Rey 
Indiana  University 

*  Fcrnan  Silva  V'^aldcs.  Poemas  nativos. 
Montevideo.  Montevcrdc.  New  cd.,  1951. 
118  pages,  ill. 

Somehow  these  [xiems  produce  homesickness 
in  the  reader,  though  the  setting  may  be  for¬ 
eign.  Tlicrc  is  something  essentially  a  part  of 
human  life  pulsing  through  the  landsca()e,  the 
earth,  the  rocks,  the  customs,  the  superstitions 
— something  th.it  brings  a  rare  nostalgia  for 
one’s  childhood.  Seemingly  commonplace  ob 
jeets  and  scenes  arc  ()oetically  yet  realistically 
presented,  so  that  one  feels  the  pleasure  of  a 
child’s  thrill  at  lieing  among  them.  Limited 
use  of  local  vocabulary  adds  flavor  without 
obfuscating  the  meaning.  The  collection  in¬ 
cludes  poems  originally  responsible  for  the 
nativismo  movement.  Illustrations  are  by  (icr- 
vasio  Purest. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarke 
University  of  California 

Fryda  Schultz  de  Mantovani.  Apasionados 
del  nuevo  mundo.  Buenos  Aires.  Raigal. 
1952.  93  pages. 

Five  informal  essays  on  diverse  themes  bound 
together  by  a  common  devotion  to  the  New 
World:  two  on  Sarmiento  and  Marti,  found 
ing  fathers  of  their  countries  as  well  as  great 
writers;  one  is  on  Sor  Juana  Inifs  de  la  Cruz; 
one  on  Amalia,  the  romantic  historical  novel 
of  Mirmol,  one  hundred  years  after  its  publi¬ 
cation;  and  the  final  sketch  is  on  the  Scotch 
traveler  Cunningham  Ciraham  who,  like  1  lud- 
son,  sought  freedom  and  space  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  pampas. 

F.dith  F.  Ilelman 
Simmons  College 

**  Arturo  Torrcs-Rioseco.  Flnsayos  sobre  li 
teratura  latino-americana.  Berkeley,  Calif. 
University  of  California  Press.  1953.  20*) 
pages,  |3. 

Sixteen  essays  by  one  of  the  best  informed  and 
most  comfictcnt  critics  of  Latin  American  lit¬ 
erature.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  is 
the  one  entitled  “Categon'as  litcrarias,”  with 
its  inclusion  of  standards  by  which  literary  ex¬ 
cellence  may  be  judged.  Because  Dr.  Torres- 
Rioseco  is  himself  known  as  a  distinguished 
poet,  however,  many  readers  may  be  more  in¬ 
terested  in  his  study  of  poetic  technique  (iMt 
teorias  po^ticas  de  Poe  y  el  caso  de  Jos^ 
Asuncidn  Silva),  or  in  the  essay  (Ijos  raros) 
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<lrvotc<l  to  a  listing  of  the  “aesthetic  guides"  of 
Kultcn  Dario  and  an  analysis  of  their  influence 
ii[X)n  the  pcK't's  later  writing  and  u[X)n  l^tin 
American  prose  style.  Another  essay  of  general 
interest  involves  a  consideration  of  the  essence 
of  humor,  while  among  the  studies  of  specific 
authors  one  of  the  most  interesting — in  part, 
liecause  it  reflects  Dr.  Torres-Kioseco’s  own 
“})leasure  of  discovery” — treats  of  the  Mexican 
asjx'ct  of  the  tiramatic  work  of  Fernan  («on- 
zalez  de  Kslava. 

Madaline  li'.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

X  Manuel  Bueno.  Palabras  al  t/iento.  Bilbao, 
junta  de  Cultura  de  Vizcaya.  1952.  286 
pages.  ptas. 

.Vlanuel  Bueno  wrote  a  great  deal  for  the  news 
pajxrrs,  as  did  Unamuno,  Azorin,  Antonio 
M.ichado,  and  Menendez  I’idal.  In  fact,  for 
the  past  one  hundred  years  or  so  most  of  the 
Spanish  intellectuals  of  any  im|X)rtance  have 
written  for  the  newspa|x*rs  at  some  time  or 
<»ther  during  their  lifetime.  C)bviously  this 
d(xrs  not  mean  that  every  Spaniard  who  writes 
for  newspa|)ers  has  a  great  intellectual  or  ar¬ 
tistic  stature;  and  Manuel  Bueno  does  not  have 
any  intellectual  or  artistic  stature.  His  articles 
collected  here  by  some  of  his  friends  under  the 
title  Palabras  al  t/iento  should  have  been  left 
as  “palabras  al  viento”  of  some  years  ago.  They 
are  only  “palabras”  of  a  “|X!ri(Klista  hrillante” 
(and  we  know  what  this  title  means  in  Spain); 
they  are  of  no  imjxirtance  whatsoever. 

Carlos  Hlanco  Aguinaga 
Ohio  State  University 

X  Luis  I’arre.  Hspiritu  de  la  filosojia  inglesa. 

Buenos  Aires.  I.osada.  1952.  142  pages. 
'I’his  glowing  eulogy  of  empiricism  anti  prag¬ 
matism  in  British  philosophy,  based  on  a  study 
of  British  thinkers  Irotn  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  present,  reveals  a  definite  bias  and  at  times 
a  sluK'king  ignorance  with  res|)cct  to  those 
l>hilosophcrs  (ancient,  medieval,  and  mcxlern) 
for  whom  phtlo-sophia  is  precisely  “love  of 
wisdom.”  In  his  almost  frantic  attempt  to 
array  all  British  philosophy  on  the  side  of 
pragmatic  empiricism,  the  author  even  man¬ 
ages  by  a  tour  de  force  to  link  Duns  Scotus 
with  Magna  Charta  and  claims  that  the  Doctor 
Subtilis  was  an  early  champion  of  modern 
“actionism”  who  valued  action  higher  than 
contemplation  and  saw  man’s  supreme  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  “will  to  [X)wer”! 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 


X  Francisco  Romero.  Sobre  la  filosofia  en 
Am^ica.  Buenos  Aires.  Raigal.  1952.  147 
pages  -j-  17  plates. 

'Hi is  is  a  small  volume  formed  by  Professor 
Romero’s  essays  on  “Contemporary  Tenden¬ 
cies  in  Spanish  American  Thought,”  “Notes 
on  the  Development  of  Argentinian  Philo 
sophical  'Hiought,”  “Twentieth  Century  Latin 
American  Philosophers,”  “A  Brief  Note  on 
Alejandro  O.  Deusta,”  “Baldomero  Sanin 
('ano,”  “Josiah  Royce’s  Idealism,”  “Personalis- 
tic  Movements  in  America,”  etc.  These  essays 
contribute  a  gcxid  deal  of  new  insight  and  in¬ 
formation  into  what  is  already  known  about 
Uitin  American  thought  through  the  surveys 
of  Crawford,  Frondizi,  CJaos,  Zea,  etc.,  and 
give  a  comprehensive  view  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  currents  to  the  Spanish-speaking  reader. 
As  it  is  to  lie  exfiected,  the  best  piece  of  the 
whole  is  the  essay  on  Argentinian  philosophy 
— a  philosophy  to  which  Professor  Romero 
himself  has  made  a  significant  contribution  in 
a  long  career  as  a  writer  and  educator.  (Last 
year  the  Society  of  Argentine  writers  awarded 
Professor  Romero  its  gran  premio  de  honor.) 
Like  Professor  Romero’s  other  writings,  the 
style  of  this  lxH)k  is  clear,  methodical,  and  to 
the  |X)int,  and  yet  conveys  a  great  sense  ol 
warmth  and  enthusiasm  for  its  subject. 

\  Manuel  Olguin 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

**  Vera  Yamuni  Tabush.  Conceptos  e  imd- 
genes  en  pensadores  de  lengua  espahola. 
Mexico,  (xilegio  de  Mexico.  1951.  272 
pages. 

This  thesis,  presented  to  the  Universidad 
Nacional  de  Mexico,  was  planned  and  written 
under  the  auspices  of  the  well-known  Spanish 
firofessor  of  philosophy.  Dr.  jose  C^aos.  The 
name  of  the  renowned  teacher  ought  not  to 
influence  the  reader,  for  Miss  Yamuni’s  study 
is  not,  as  its  name  would  suggest  and  as  it  is 
in  fact  heralded  in  the  intrrxluction,  on 
“im.ages  and  conceptions  in  Spanish  and  Span- 
ish-American  philosophers”  of  today  through 
“a  positive  characterization  of  their  way  of 
thinking  on  the  basis  of  a  due  analysis  of  the 
texts”  chosen. 

Of  course,  a  second  part  of  the  study  is 
promised  to  us  and  we  will,  no  tloubt,  find 
there  the  true  analysis  of  the  philosophical 
thinking  of  Unamuno  and  Ortega  among  the 
Spanish  writers,  and  of  Montalyo,  Rodo. 
Marti,  and  Vasconcelos  among  the  Ditin 
Americans.  As  for  this  first  part,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Span 
ish  language  as  used  by  the  authors — .iccumte 
and  detailed,  clause  by  clause  and  item  by  item, 
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with  not  much  of  a  characterization  or  an 
analysis  of  their  philosophical  thinking.  After 
all,  such  a  pretentious  goal  was  not  even  jx)s- 
sihle  hy  going  through  a  few  lines  of  a  single 
work  of  a  few  writers.  fenaro  Artiles 

Westminster  College 

**  I.eopolcl  Zea.  El  positivismo  en  Mexico, 
Mexico.  Stiulium.  2n(l  eti.,  195?.  254 
pages.  $?.25  (u.s.) 

(xrmte’s  Positivism,  according  to  which  the 
metaphysical,  religious,  and  military  past  of 
human  history  is  to  be  supplanted  by  a  society 
guitled  and  constructed  hy  “positive”  (em¬ 
pirical)  sciences,  was  imfwrted  into  Mexico 
and  became  the  dominant  philosophy  of  the 
dictatorship  of  Porfirio  Diaz.  It  served,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author,  as  an  ideological  weap¬ 
on  of  the  Mexican  capitalist  class  to  enrich 
itself  within  a  {xditical  order  guaranteeing 
fieace  and  unlimited  opportunity  for  that  pur- 
fxise,  protecting  it  against  the  militarism  of 
ambitious  political  generals,  against  the  un¬ 
limited  freedom  of  “Jacobins,”  and  against  the 
clergy.  Mexican  Positivism  also  fused  with 
Darwinism,  the  middle<lass  considering  itself 
the  fittest  to  survive.  TTie  well  documented 
lx)ok  is  written  from  a  Marxist  fX)int  of  view', 
somewhat  diluted  by  the  sociological  rela¬ 
tivism  of  Karl  Mannheim. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Amado  Alonso.  Estudios  linguisticos. 
Madrid.  Credos.  1951.  347  pages.  $1.75. 
'Die  author  has  gathered  into  one  volume  some 
of  his  articles  which  appeared  in  diverse  jour¬ 
nals.  In  selecting  the  topics  Alonso  app>cals  to 
a  large  numlier  of  readers  by  excluding  purely 
technical  material.  The  great  value  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed  is  known  to  ail  who  are  familiar 
with  his  works.  Suffice  it  to  mention  some  of 
the  topics:  “ParticitSn  de  las  lenguas  romini- 
cas,”  “Estilistica  y  gramatica  del  artfculo  en 
espanol,”  “Nocion,  emtxrion,  accion  y  fantasia 
en  los  diminutivos,”  “Una  ley  fonologica  del 
espanol,”  “La  identidad  del  fonema,”  “Sub¬ 
stratum  y  superstratum,”  “Por  cjuc  el  len- 
guaje  en  si  mismo  no  puede  ser  impresionista.” 

Daniel  N.  Cardenas 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

**  I’rancisco  L.  Caona.  Im  ensenanza  de  los 
sonidos  de  la  lengua  espanola.  Mexico. 
Robredo.  2nd  ed.,  1951.  189  pages  -f-  1 
chart.  $10  m/mex. 

It  must  l)c  difficult  to  evaluate  the  qualities  of 
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one's  own  language  without  laying  oneself 
open  to  ridicule.  The  author  of  this  book  lists 
for  the  Spanish  language  no  less  than  forty-five 
qualities  on  a  single  page!  Not  that  he  is  mis¬ 
taken — except  perhaps  on  the  point  of  “va¬ 
riety”;  Spanish,  with  only  five  different 
vowels,  is  notoriously  monotonous.  But  what 
special  light  does  this  throw  on  Spanish? 
Where  is  the  language  that  could  not  rightly 
claim  to  be  dignified  and  firm,  flexible  and 
harmonious? 

This  avalanche  of  too  subjective  notions  in¬ 
troduces  an  otherwise  excellent  condensation 
of  the  phonetic  characteristics  of  Spanish. 
These  should  indeed  be  taught  to  Spanish  stu¬ 
dents,  but  not  “previous  to  the  teaching  of 
sounds,”  as  the  author  proposes.  Imitation 
should  precede  theory  in  teaching  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  just  as  the  examples  should  precede  the 
rule  in  the  teaching  of  grammar.  The  book,  as 
a  whole,  is  a  competent  assimilation  of  Span¬ 
ish  phonetics  and  of  modern  ideas  on  teaching 
methods  resulting  from  the  cont.act  of  the  au¬ 
thor  with  American  students  during  the  post 
war  period.  An  objective  investigation  of  the 
rating  of  pronunciation  difficulties  is  his  per¬ 
sonal  contribution. 

Pierre  Delattre 
University  of  Colorado 

*  Jorge  Ciuasch  l^guizamon.  Galtcismos 
aceptados,  aceptables  y  vitandos.  Buenos 
Aires.  Kapclusz.  1951.  xvii-1-468  pages. 
$48  m-arg. 

A  needed  work  which  brings  up  to  date  a 
consideration  of  CJallicisms,  last  treated  by 
Baralt  almost  a  century  ago.  Arranged  alpha¬ 
betically,  the  Ciallicisms  arc  discussed  with 
varying  degrees  of  thoroughness,  and  Spanish 
substitutes  frequently  suggested  and  advo 
cated.  Judgments  rendered  as  to  accept  .ability 
of  words,  phrases,  and  constructions  arc  usual¬ 
ly  based  on  Spanish  tradition.  The  author  ex 
amines  most  of  them  historically,  citing  pre 
vious  opinions  and  examples.  I  le  is  not  an  ex¬ 
treme  purist,  but  approves  generally  of  de 
cisions  in  the  Academy  dictionary.  Occasion¬ 
ally  he  acknowledges  acceptance  for  a  given 
region  only,  with  Argentine  usage  frequently 
cited.  Of  particular  interest  arc  such  items 
as  pequeno,  golpe,  a,  que,  uno,  gerundio,  com- 
plemento  directo. 

IJoyd  Kasten 
University  of  Wisconsin 
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( For  other  Booh  in  Italian,  see  "Head-Liners^’ ) 


*  Piero  Rigongiari.  //  senso  della  lirtca  ita- 
llana.  Firenze.  San&oni.  1952.  290  pages. 
1,4001. 

Tlie  author,  setting  out  to  evaluate  Italian 
lyric  poetry,  performs  this  self-imposed  task 
in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  writing  at 
times  as  a  philosopher,  at  times  as  a  compara- 
tist  exceedingly  well  versed  in  the  literary  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  world’s  greatest  writers  and 
|)octs.  This  volume  of  distinguished  criticism 
is  made  up  of  essays  on  outstanding  French, 
Spanish,  English,  and  American  literary  fig¬ 
ures  as  well  as  famous  Italian  writers:  from 
Foscolo  to  Conrad,  from  Baudelaire  to  Poe 
and  Mallarm<f.  The  chapters  dealing  with  the 
works  of  Foscolo  and  I^eopardi  are  the  most 
enlightening.  Particularly  so  is  the  essay  on  the 
most  famous  poem  of  I^opardi:  L’infinito. 
(living  the  meaning  of  each  line  in  full,  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  conveying  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  I^opardian  infinite. 

Umberto  Uberatore 
Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

*  Edoardo  Oema.  //  dramma  della  crea- 
zione  tn  Pirandello.  Siena.  Maia.  1953.  67 
pages.  300  I. 

In  this  thorough  and  subtle  study  of  Piran¬ 
dello’s  masterpiece.  Six  Characters  in  Search  of 
an  Author,  the  well  known  poet  and  critic, 
Edoardo  Crema,  insists  on  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  living  characters  in  a  play  and  “per- 
sonaggi,”  who  are  artistic  creations  in  an  aes¬ 
thetic  design.  He  points  out  the  degrees  of 
“realization”  of  the  separate  members  of  the 
family  in  the  play,  the  fact  that,  as  Pirandello 
says  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  each 
one  expresses  a  single  emotion  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  father  and  the  step-daughter, 
the  two  who  are  central  in  the  group  and  are 
more  complexly  “realized”  than  the  others. 

Crema  goes  on  to  compare  the  “design”  of 
the  play  to  those  of  Renaissance  painters,  in 
which  the  saints  and  heroes  depicted  are  cen¬ 
tral  in  the  groups  of  less  im|X)rtant  figures 
around  them.  He  carefully  studies  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  all  the  “personaggi”  and  convincingly 
proves  his  main  thesis,  that  the  play  is  primar¬ 
ily  an  “aesthetic  creation,”  not  a  “slice  of  life.” 
.Ml  students  of  Pirandello,  many  of  whom 
have  been  puzzled  by  this  particular  play,  can 
profit  greatly  by  Crema’s  essay. 

Winifred  Smith 
Vassar  College 


*  Remo  Fasani.  Saggio  sui  promessi  sposi. 

Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1952.  195  pages. 
800  I. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  the  author 
presents  a  selection  from  Manzoni’s  novel  and 
follows  it  with  his  commentary.  This  method 
of  critical  analysis  gives  Fasani  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  penetrate  deeply  in  his  inter¬ 
pretation  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  certainty 
of  being  understood  by  his  readers.  After  his 
initial  stylistic  observation,  he  is  able  to  pro¬ 
ceed  systematically  to  his  conclusions,  which 
embrace  the  whole  value  of  the  lxx>k  as  a  work 
of  art.  In  this  way,  Fasani  shows  convincingly 
how  helpful  it  is  to  use  stylistic  considerations 
as  a  point  of  departure  in  formulating  a  total 
aesthetic  judgment. 

Luigi  Cognasso  Rorellt 
Ohio  State  University 

**  Carlo  Cassola.  Fausto  e  Anna.  Torino. 

Einaudi.  1952.  427  pages.  1,000  1. 

This  book,  one  of  the  best  to  come  out  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  is  the  beautifully  told  story  of  two 
young  people,  Fausto  and  Anna,  who  meet 
just  before  the  last  war,  break  up  their  rela¬ 
tionship  and  meet  briefly  again  during  the 
heroic  days  of  the  Lit)eration  of  Italy.  It  is  also 
the  story  of  the  man  Anna  marries,  of  their 
families,  and  of  all  the  people  who  surround 
them  and  who  reflect  the  different  moods  of 
the  times  in  which  they  live.  None  of  these 
characters  is  meant  to  be  exceptional  but  each 
one  of  them  is  supposed  to  possess  something 
of  the  eternal  variety  of  mankind. 

Angela  R.  Fales 
Rome 

*  Arnaldo  Frateili.  Contrevento.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1952.  263  pages.  900  I. 

Here  is  the  story  of  Tito  Ealchi,  engineer  and 
building  contractor,  who  made  a  name  and  a 
fortune  for  himself  in  Fascist  Italy  during  the 
Thirties.  It  is  the  story  of  many  others  as  well, 
who,  without  actually  taking  an  active  part  in 
politics,  “went  along”  with  the  regime  that 
led  their  country  to  ruin.  Having  built  up  his 
fortune  during  the  “golden  days”  of  Fascism 
in  the  mid-TTtirties,  Tito  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  questioning  the  source  of  his  prosperity  un 
til  the  tragic  death  of  his  only  son  in  Albania. 
Because  of  his  “dangerous”  political  views, 
the  boy  had  been  assigned  to  a  unit  destined 
to  perform  a  suicidal  mission.  This  loss  brings 
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alx>ut  a  complete  reorientation  in  Tito’s  think¬ 
ing — he  begins  to  lament  the  evil  power  of 
money  over  human  destiny  and  decides  to 
enter  the  hght  against  it.  He  helps  the  poor  in 
bombed-out  sections  of  the  city  and  gives 
money  to  partisan  fighters  in  the  mountains. 
Ironically,  he  is  stabbed  by  a  Jugoslav  D.  P. 
who  wanted  to  rob  him  and  dies  a  victim  of 
the  force  he  wanted  to  see  destroyed.  “Aveva 
voluto  andare  contro  il  vento;  ma  il  vento  gli 
fxirto  via  le  fronde,  poi  i  rami,  e  infine  ne 
spezzo  il  tronco.” 

TTiis  novel  is  in  keeping  with  the  best  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Italian  postwar  prose  renais¬ 
sance.  It  is  especially  rich  in  historical  and 
socio-political  overtones  resounding  from  the 
years  19?5-1*M4.  TTie  author’s  sympathies  arc 
Leftist  in  tone,  but  he  docs  not  dwell  on  them 
enough  to  detract  from  the  high  literary  qual¬ 
ity  of  this  work. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Norman,  Ol^la. 

*  Sergio  Maldini.  /  sognatori.  Milano.  Mon- 
dadori.  1953.  258  pages.  700  I. 

Hy  “sognatori”  the  author  means  those  who 
in  moments  of  great  crisis  remain  afflicted  by 
absolute  inertia.  Thus,  while  World  War  II 
sweeps  over  the  world,  the  protagonist  of  our 
story  remains  extraneous  to  the  conflict  for 
lack  of  any  definite  convictions.  While  waiting 
for  the  storm  to  pass  he  successfully  courts 
another  man’s  wife.  But  even  to  this  sup¬ 
posed  passion  fatale  he  fails  to  bring  cither 
enough  love  to  defy  society  or  enough  moral 
strength  to  renounce  it.  He  eventually  does 
give  up  the  lady  but  this  step  is  suggested  more 
by  boredom  than  by  any  moral  concern.  The 
main  theme  of  moral  and  intellectual  sloth  is 
clear  enough,  but  the  author  has  not  been  able 
to  convert  it  into  artistic  reality  in  spite  of  a 
fluent  and  original  style.  He  fails  to  give  life  to 
his  characters,  he  docs  not  depict  human  senti¬ 
ments  convincingly,  he  hastily  sketches  per¬ 
sonalities  and  these  arc  forgotten  by  the  reader 
just  as  hastily. 

Since  this  book  was  awarded  a  Hemingway 
Prize,  one  cannot  omit  pointing  out  the  strong 
resemblance  in  parts,  particularly  in  those 
dealing  with  the  mountain  life  of  Italian  parti¬ 
sans,  to  some  sections  of  Hemingway’s  For 
Whom  the  Bell  Tolls. 

Carlo  L.  Golino 
University  of  California  at  IjOS  .dngeles 

**  (i.  Miccli-Picardi.  Ramoscello  dt  smeraldi. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1951.  61  pages.  200  I. 
TTic  tone  of  this  book  is  indicated  by  its  dedi¬ 
cation: 
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Alla  mia  bclla:  t  bioniia 
d’un  biondo  rupirndrntr; 
h  Candida,  f;i<>eonda, 
onesta,  intrIliKcntc; 
ha  {{li  occhi  d'amrtista 
ma  .  .  .  dubito  chr  rsista. 

It  is  a  collection  of  six  light  and  airy  sketches 
dealing  with  conventional  instances  of  dis 
illusionment  in  love.  These  amusing  and  in¬ 
consequential  trifles  arc  distinguished  by  their 
keen  observation  and  subtle  characterization. 

fosephine  de  Boer 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

**  Anna  Maria  Ortese.  Il  mare  non  bagna 
Napoli.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1953.  194  pages. 
800  1. 

The  meaning  of  the  title  of  this  lxx)k  is  that 
the  dark  heart  of  Naples,  with  all  its  misery 
and  squalor,  might  as  well  be  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  cleansing  sea. 

We  have  here  something  of  a  medley:  three 
descriptive  pieces,  one  of  them  a  sketch  of  lit¬ 
erary  personalities  and  the  others  passionately 
realistic  studies  of  the  will  to  survive,  and 
even  to  enjoy,  among  the  most  hopeless  tene¬ 
ment-dwelling  part  of  the  population;  then 
two  short  stories  which  paint  and  point  up 
the  scene  all  the  more  convincingly  because 
they  are  in  more  artistic,  fictional  form.  TTiere 
is  survival  of  the  heart,  they  tell  us,  even  after 
hope  deferred  has  made  it  sick. 

Whether  or  not  Anna  Maria  Ortese  ever 
publishes  again,  she  has  proved  her  possession 
of  both  sensibility  and  style,  and  it  is  gocnl 
that  the  Viareggio  Prize  committee  should 
have  given  her  recognition. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  Aldo  Palazzcschi.  Roma.  Firenze.  Vallcc- 
chi.  1953.  295  pages.  900  1. 

Although  it  has,  to  be  sure,  a  tenuous  plot,  this 
latest  work  of  the  versatile  Florentine  author 
is  noteworthy  particularly  for  the  description 
of  Roman  types  and  scenes,  TTie  old  Roman 
prince  who  is  the  central  figure  of  the  story  is 
sympathetically  presented  throughout  and 
various  aspects  of  Roman  aristocracy  in  the 
twentieth  century  are  represented  by  his  fam¬ 
ily,  The  servants  with  their  characteristic  mix¬ 
ture  of  loyalty  and  cynicism  symbolize  the 
people  of  Rome,  while  scatteretl  chapters  here 
and  there  give  us  not  only  the  background  of 
the  action  but  also  pictures  of  the  Eternal  City, 
which  seems  to  have  captured  the  Tuscan 
heart  of  the  author.  It  is  not  always  clear 
whether  the  intent  is  satirical  or  otherwise, 
but  the  characters  do  indeed  live  and  the  great¬ 
est  character  of  all,  Rome  itself,  is  most  effec- 
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lively  portrayed.  Many  Italians  consider  this 
work  the  book  of  the  year  and  I  am  not  entire¬ 
ly  sure  they  are  wrong. 

Thomas  G.  Bergin 
Yale  University 

**  Mario  Schettini.  II  paese  dei  hastardi.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  195?.  267  pages.  750  1. 
Tliis  hook,  a  Hemingway  Prize  winner,  has 
for  its  background  a  Ixrnighted  south  Italian 
village  in  the  year  of  the  constitutional  ref¬ 
erendum,  when  Italians  chose  iKtween  a  mon¬ 
archal  and  a  republican  form  of  government. 
Rather  than  an  exact  description  or  a  political 
pamphlet,  it  is  a  highly  impressionistic  picture 
of  a  decadent  noble  family  and  a  variegated, 
somewhat  im[X)tcnt  group  of  revolutionaries. 
Not  sufficiently  filled-in  to  convey  the  picture 
to  a  reader  unacquainted  with  the  southern 
scene  or  some  of  the  other  lx)oks  that  have 
Item  written  about  it,  it  is  nevertheless  suc¬ 
cinct  (to  the  fx)int  of  l)eing  elliptical)  and 
strong,  and  reveals  Mario  Schettini  as  a  prom¬ 
ising  young  Neajxditan  writer. 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  Ocilia  Piccibla  I'erri.  //  bagatto.  Urbin«). 

Istituto  Statale  d’Arte.  1952.  67  pages. 
Very  brief  im|)ressions  of  things  seen  in  var¬ 
ious  towns  of  Italy  but  expressed  in  a  closed 
or  hermetic  manner,  the  longest  consisting  of 
sixteen  lines.  In  order  to  write  these  impres¬ 
sions,  the  author  had  to  travel  a  lot.  ITie  Ixxjk 
is  full  of  |X)ems  alx)ut  her  own  town  of  Pesaro 
and  surrounding  cities,  far  places  like  Naples, 
Pozzuoli,  anti  PomjKii,  and  all  Ixrlong  to  the 
IcKrality  that  she  had  cxcasion  to  know  or  see 
for  the  first  time. 

There  is  no  Ix-tter  name  for  this  tyfie  of 
|x»etry  than  “impressions.”  ITie  poet  h.is  writ¬ 
ten  gtxxJ  ami  b;id  fxiems.  One  would  think 
that  Ix-cause  most  of  the  jxiems  are  pleasing, 
the  thoughts  and  meaning  of  others  would  not 
lie  so  involved,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  In  one 
of  them,  “Subito  il  giorno,”  the  first  two  lines 
have  the  same  meaning  as  the  second  two 
lines,  namely;  that  the  break  of  day  is  ap¬ 
proaching;  thus  the  poc-t  rejx'ats  herself.  V^ery 
few  impressions  like  “Nasce  cosi’  I’inverno” 
are  transparent  and  enjoyable  [XKms. 

The  ermetismo  in  Italy  has  lately  taken  a 
turn  for  the  worse,  and  most  of  the  new  fxx-ts 
are  directing  their  attention  to  a  more  objec¬ 
tive  form  of  writing.  It  is  hojxrd  that  this  trend 
will  continue  for  the  sake  of  better  and  more 
enduring  fxxrtry. 

Umberto  IJberatore 
Yonkers.  N.  Y. 


**  Luigi  Fiorentino.  Basalto.  Siena.  Maia. 
1953.  81  pages.  400  1. 

This  is  verse  in  a  traditional  mood,  at  times 
a  little  tex)  obviously  so  in  its  facile  rhythms 
and  poetic  shopworn  images,  from  classical 
references  to  Petrarchesque  rhetoric.  The  occa¬ 
sional  analogisms  a  la  Ungaretti,  therefore, 
and  other  contemfxirary  echoes  rather  in¬ 
trude.  His  lack  of  a  well-defined  jxietic,  while 
in  refreshing  contrast  to  much  extreme  dog¬ 
matism  of  our  time,  often  leaves  the  impres 
sion  that  Fiorentino  is  still  groping  for  a 
language  of  his  own,  Ixirrowing  in  turn  from 
the  one  and  the  other,  yet  failing  to  cohere. 
Luigi  Fiorentino,  who  has  received  a  numlter 
of  jxietry  prizes,  is  the  editor  of  Ausonia,  a 
“rivista  internazionale  di  lettere  c  arti”  pub 
lished  in  Siena. 

Albert  Roland 
Topeka,  Kansas 

**  M.  Fubini,  E.  Bonora.  Anlologia  della 
critica  letUraria.  /.  Torino.  Petrini.  1952. 
561  pages.  1,400  1. 

The  best  essays  of  the  best  Italian  critics  are 
here  presented  for  the  use  of  students  of  the 
Italian  liceo,  so  that  they  may  know  every¬ 
thing  of  lasting  value  that  has  lieen  written  on 
the  works  which  they  are  studying,  l-'or  this 
reason  the  order  of  the  selections  follows  the 
chronology  of  the  literary  works,  and  not  that 
of  the  critical  essays.  The  compilers  state  in  the 
preface  that  they  have  included  in  their  col¬ 
lection  names  and  selections  that  in  some  way 
harmonize  with  the  critical  principles  of  I> 
Sanctis  and  Croce.  This  anthology  offers  a 
magnificent  panorama  of  modern  Italian  criti¬ 
cism.  Luigi  Cognasso  Borelli 

Ohio  State  University 

**  Paul  Haesaerts.  Da  Renoir  a  Picasso. 

Roma.  Bestetti.  16  pages  -j  48  plates.  900  1. 
A  prize-winning  short  film  by  Paul  Haesaerts 
(l)e  Renoir  a  Picasso,  f'irst  International  Film 
Show,  Venice)  has  Ixren  made  into  an  attrac¬ 
tive  brochure  in  which  the  author  tries  to 
show  that  all  art  can  lx;  characterized  as  either 
sensual,  cerebral,  or  passionate.  Curves  would 
determine  sensual,  verticals  cerebral  and  angu¬ 
lar  lines  passionate  art.  The  works  of  Renoir, 
Seurat  and  Picasso  arc  analyzed  from  this 
point  of  view  and  a  few  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  result.  Umbro  Apollonio  wrote  a  long 
foreword  full  of  the  misgivings  that  a  scholar 
would  have.  Haesaerts,  however,  is  aware  of 
the  oversimplifications  involved  and  by  a  final 
a[X)logy  saves  his  charming  little  book. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 
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(For  other  Booths  in  English,  see  “Head-Liners" ) 


^  Hans  Andersen.  Strindberg’s  Master  Olof 
and  Shaf^espeare.  S.  B.  Liljegran,  cd.  Upp¬ 
sala.  Lundcqiiista.  $1.50. 

Strindberg  read  Shakesjiearc  while  he  was  a 
university  student;  in  1860  he  gave  private 
lessons  in  English  using  Julius  Caesar  as  text; 
but  the  indirect  efTect  of  the  naturalistic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Shakespeare,  emphasized  by 
(ieorg  Brandes,  was  more  imp<jrtant  in  what 
Strindberg  lx)rrowed  for  Master  Olof  than  his 
own  study  of  the  English  playwright,  fulius 
Caesar  was  the  prototyjx:  for  Master  Olof\  but 
Hamlet,  Henry  IV,  and  Macbeth  also  influ¬ 
enced  its  scenes,  characters,  and  style.  Yet 
Shakesjxare  was  an  example  rather  than  a  di¬ 
rect  source.  A  scholarly  and  well-balanced 
study. 

L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  Ol^tahoma 

**  William  Eickhorst.  Decadence  in  German 
Fiction.  Denver,  Colo.  Swallow.  105E  170 
pages.  $1. 

The  preface  states  that  "Decadence  in  German 
Fiction  is  not  a  strictly  critical  work”;  it  can, 
however,  claim  to  lx  an  ailetjuate  descriptive 
introduction  to  the  topic.  Part  One  discusses 
the  elTect  of  decadence  on  families  and  com¬ 
munities  as  visible  in  the  mirror  of  (»erman 
literature  during  the  last  sixty  years;  Part  Two 
deals  with  iKM)ks  on  mixed  civilizations  as 
cause  of  decadence,  and  shows  the  |X)rtrayal  of 
decadent  youth  and  artists;  the  last  chapter 
traces  the  theme  in  rogue  novels. 

The  many  sjxlling  errors  suggest  “deca¬ 
dence”  in  some  contem|X)rary  printing. 

Max  Selinger 
University  of  0/(lahoma 

Edwin  A.  Engel.  The  Haunted  Heroes  of 
Fugene  O'Neill.  (Cambridge,  Mass.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1053.  x  -f-  310 
pages.  $4.75. 

A  penetrating  examination  of  the  late  O’Neill’s 
plays,  centering  on  the  hertxs,  haunted  by  the 
compulsive  drives  of  their  atavism,  egotism, 
psychological  abnormalities,  loves,  hates,  sex¬ 
ual  and  religious  complexes.  Although  critical 
rather  than  biographical,  the  study  relates  the 
plays  to  O’NciH’s  own  development  and  to  the 
ideas  of  his  time.  The  big  plays  are  derivative, 
turgid,  with  emotional  intensities  in  excess  of 


facts,  closer  to  bathos  than  to  tragedy.  'I'he  un¬ 
pretentious  earlier  pieces,  in  contrast,  are  ex- 
jxrtly  written,  clear  in  conception,  jx)werful  in 
effect,  presenting  characters  who  give  the  il¬ 
lusion  of  life.  These  rank  with  the  finest 
dramas  anywhere  since  Ibsen. 

L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Sten  (i.  Elygt.  Friedrich  Hebbcl’s  Concep 
tion  of  Movement  in  the  .  ibsolute  and  in 
History,  ('hajxl  Hill,  N.  C.  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  Pf52.  100  pages.  $3. 
In  his  painstaking  and  almost  over-d(KU- 
rnented  monograph.  Professor  Elygt  collects 
from  I  Icblxl’s  diaries,  letters,  and  plays  a  great 
amount  of  evidence  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  dramatist’s  opinions  on  the  course  of 
history  and  its  progressive  or  regressive  tenden¬ 
cies.  The  objective  of  the  monograph  is  to 
demonstrate  the  inade(|uacy  of  the  so  far 
widely  acceptetl  view  according  to  which  Heb 
bel  selected  crucial  moments  in  social  and 
world  history  in  which  to  locate  the  action  of 
his  plays.  Prtxecding  in  something  like  an  in¬ 
ductive  manner,  the  author  attempts  in  the 
third  and  final  chapter  to  harmonize  his  find¬ 
ings  with  the  totality  of  Heblxl’s  world-view 
and  character.  Harry  liergholz 

University  of  Michigan 

**  Watson  Kirkconnell.  The  Celestial  Cycle. 
Toronto.  University  of  Toronto  Press. 
1953.  xxviii  -f-  701  pages.  $7.50  (u.s.) 
Much  nonsense  uttered  alxjut  the  sources  of 
Paradise  Ijost  has  gone  unchallenged  because 
the  supposed  originals  were  not  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  English,  if  at  all.  The  Celestial  Cycle 
{xrforms  an  invaluable  service  to  Milton 
scholarship  by  giving  twenty-four  major  ana¬ 
logues  and  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  three 
hundred  others.  Kirkconnell  translated  the 
selections  from  Avitus,  Caedmon,  V'alvasone, 
(irotius,  Andreini,  Kamsay,  Masenius,  and 
V^ondel.  Salandra’s  Adamo  Caduto  (1647)  is 
heavily  represented  because  of  notoriety  given 
it  by  Zicari,  Bliss  Perry,  and  Norman  I)ougIas, 
whose  ignorance  of  patristic  and  hexameral 
commonplaces  led  them  to  identify  it  as  Mil¬ 
ton’s  one  great  secret  source. 

Kester  Svendsen 
University  of  ()l{lahoma 
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*  Majority,  London.  Hamilton.  1952.  1,0?5 
pages.  25/. 

Majority  is  an  omnibus  volume,  a  medley  of 
entertainment  by  famous  authors  that  includes 
non-hetion,  poetry,  stories,  novels,  and  plays. 
The  contents  represent  the  notable  caliber  of 
literary  production  published  by  Hamish 
Hamilton  during  the  first  twenty-one  years 
( 1931-1952)  of  the  firm’s  existence.  An  ideal 
Ixrdsidc  lKX)k,  and  indispensable  for  meeting  a 
reader’s  every  mtxxl,  this  excellent  volume 
contains  a  glittering  array  of  names  and  a  sat¬ 
isfying  feast  of  literature.  As  a  general  an¬ 
thology  it  could  hardly  be  improved,  but 
when  one  considers  that  all  this  delight  springs 
from  the  genius  of  a  single  publisher  one  must 
recognize  a  remarkable  achievement.  Majority 
not  only  brings  an  immense  variety  of  fine 
writing  and  enjoyment  to  the  public,  but  en¬ 
hances  the  imprint  of  a  vigorous,  enterprising, 
and  [terceptive  publisher. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  YorJ(.  N.  Y. 


Edward  Owen  Marsh.  Jean  Anouilh,  Poet 
of  Pierrot  and  Pantalon,  Ixindon.  Allen. 
1953.  201  pages.  $3.50. 

Only  very  recently  have  books  on  the  contem- 
fxjrary  French  theater  begun  to  appear  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Some  of  the  most  important  living  drama¬ 
tists  are  barely  known  outside  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  Although  eight  of  Jean  Anouilh’s  plays 
have  been  presented  in  I^ondon  and  four  or 
five  in  New  York,  almost  nothing  has  been 
written  concerning  the  playwright  and  his 
work.  We  may  be  grateful,  therefore,  to  E.  O. 
Marsh  for  writing  the  first  book  on  Anouilh 
in  English. 

The  prefatory  chapter  adds  little  biographi¬ 
cal  information  to  what  may  be  found  in 
Hubert  (Jignoux’s  excellent  study  of  Anouilh. 
Marsh  does  not  mention  Serge  Radinc’s  pene¬ 
trating  views  of  Anouilh’s  plays  in  Anouilh, 
Lenormand,  Salacrou,  which  appeared  in 

1951.  The  bulk  of  Marsh’s  volume  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Anouilh’s  plays  from  Humulus  le 
muet  ( 1929)  to  La  valse  des  toreadors  ( 1952). 
There  arc  illustrations  taken  from  French  and 
British  stage  presentations. 

The  best  part  of  the  book  is  the  concluding 
chapter.  The  author  brings  us  some  excellent 
thoughts  on  Anouilh’s  poetic  style,  his  ability 
to  play  with  his  characters  and  with  ideas,  and 
his  romanticism. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Ohjahoma 


Florence  Marsh.  Wordsworth's  Imagery. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press. 

1952.  V  -1-  146  pages  $3.75. 

The  author’s  purpose  is  to  discover  Words¬ 
worth’s  imaginative  vision  of  life,  through  his 
imagery  to  reveal  his  basic  intuitions  concern¬ 
ing  reality.  Her  book  is  successful,  partly  be¬ 
cause  she  is  a  perceptive  critic,  partly  because 
her  approach  is  organic:  Wordsworth’s  “im¬ 
ages  are  supported  by  each  other  so  that  every 
image  has  behind  it  the  reserve  strength  of  the 
entire  body  of  .  .  .  |his]  poetry.’’  Her  discus¬ 
sions  of  primary  symbols — landsca[)e;  wan¬ 
derer  and  solitary;  sounds,  waters,  and  man¬ 
made  structures — are  all  subtle  and  penetrat¬ 
ing.  Especially  good  is  the  concluding  treat¬ 
ment  of  Wordsworth’s  theory  of  imagery.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  its  neglect  of  his  association  of  the 
mystical  with  imaginative  insight,  this  treat¬ 
ment  does  justice  to  his  real  contributions  to 
[xietic  theory.  Stewart  C,  Wilcox 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Eleanor  Melville  Metcalf.  Herman  Mel¬ 
ville:  Cycle  and  Epicycle,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Harvard  University  Press.  1953. 
xvii  -(-311  pages  -}-  8  plates.  $5.50. 

This  is  not  a  book  for  the  beginner,  but  rather 
for  the  seasoned  Melvillian  who  wishes  to 
read  widely  in  letters  written  to  Melville,  by 
him,  and  about  him.  Many  of  them  are  fa¬ 
miliar,  but  they  seem  to  take  on  fresh  mean¬ 
ings  in  the  story  as  the  author  allows  it  to  tell 
itself  through  this  corrcsjwndence.  Of  these 
letter-writers  there  are  more  than  a  hundred; 
they  include  the  family  and  now-forgotten 
friends  and  acquaintances  but  also  the 
Duyckincks,  Hawthorne,  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  Edward  Everett,  N.  P.  Willis,  and  Bay¬ 
ard  Taylor.  The  reader  will  turn  with  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  Sophia  Peabody  Hawthorne’s 
letter  concerning  Melville  (pages  91-93). 

Stanley  T,  Williams 
Yale  University 

*  Justin  O’Brien.  Portrait  of  Andri  Gide,  A 
Critical  Biography,  New  York.  Knopf. 

1953.  xiii  -(-  390  -f-  xiv  pages.  $6. 

Justin  O’Brien  is  the  foremost  American 
authority  on  Andre  Gide.  His  acquaintance 
w'ith  the  man  and  his  excellent  translations  of 
the  fournals  and  other  books  eminently  qual¬ 
ify  him  to  write  a  biography  and  critical  study. 
Tliis  he  has  done  in  masterly  fashion.  He  ex¬ 
plodes  the  nonsense  usually  written  on  the 
acte  gratuit.  He  makes  full  use  of  the  fournals 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Gide  wTote  the  different  books. 
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(3’Hrien  emphasizes  Gidc’s  need  to  write: 
"The  writer  has  but  to  objectify  his  conflict  to 
be  rid  of  it.  This  theory  of  personal  catharsis 
was  to  find  frequent  statement  throughout 
(iide’s  work  ...  (It)  results  from  and  in  turn 
|)crmits  his  cherished  complexity."  Gide 
should  not  lie  confused  with  his  characters; 
there  arc  too  many  of  them.  O’Brien’s  book  is 
built  around  the  myths  which  Gide  helped  to 
revive,  in  his  life  and  in  his  works:  Proteus, 
Narcissus,  Dionysus,  Philoctetes,  Oedipus, 
Icarus,  Prometheus,  (^rydon,  and  Daedulus. 
O’Brien  is  much  more  complete  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  (lide’s  works,  even  of  lesser-known 
ones,  than  any  previous  writer.  TTiis  volume 
is  likely  to  remain  standard  for  a  long  time. 

Willis  H.  Botvm 
University  of  Oltlahoma 

*  Irma  Rantavaara.  Virginia  Woolf  and 
lUoomsbury.  Helsinki.  Suomalaisen.  1*^5?. 
171  pages.  500  mk. 

An  enormous  amount  of  careful  and  laborious 
research  has  gone  into  the  pro<Iuction  of  this 
analytical  account  of  Virginia  Woolf,  her 
work  and  times.  The  result  docs  not,  unhap¬ 
pily,  measure  up  to  the  cxjicctations  aroused 
by  the  subject  of  the  lxx)k  and  its  compre¬ 
hensive  bibliography.  The  author  undeniably 
has  an  understanding  of  the  psychological 
difficulties  that  beset  Virginia  Woolf’s  life 
and,  having  established  her  premise,  explains 
in  detail  the  significance  of  Mrs.  Woolf’s  writ¬ 
ings.  But  there  is  a  lack  of  vitality  due  no 
doubt  to  the  technical  and  academic  quality  of 
the  text.  The  lxx)k  docs  contain  an  interesting 
account  of  Bloomsbury,  how  it  came  to  be, 
and  what  it  was  and  represented  in  the  world 
of  letters  as  opposed  to  being  a  topographical 
area  of  London. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  Yor/^,  N.  Y. 

**  Samuel  Rogers.  Balzac  and  the  Novel. 
.Madison,  Wis.  University  of  Wisconsin 
Press.  1953.  x  -j-  206  pages.  $3.50. 
Professor  Rogers,  directing  his  book  especially 
towards  “American  readers  interested  in  the 
serious  novel,”  provides  a  brief  but  discerning 
view  of  Balzac  and  his  Com^die  humaine. 
Well  aware  of  the  volume  of  critical  writing 
previously  inspired  by  Balzac  (cf.  separate 
chapter  on  bibliography),  he  offers  a  succinct 
account  of  historical,  literary,  and  social  influ¬ 
ences.  The  categories  in  which  Balzac’s  two 
thousand  characters  appear  to  be  drawn  and 
the  ty|)es  of  incidents  which  Balzac  develops 
are  analyzed  in  an  effort  to  establish  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  his  creative  process.  Besides  being  well 


written,  this  book  may  be  recommended  for 
brevity  and  pertinency — two  virtues  welcome 
and  difficult  to  exercise  in  the  case  of  Balzac. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  G.  P.  Shipp.  Studies  in  the  language  of 
Homer.  New  York.  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1953.  x  -}-  154  pages.  $3.75. 
Professor  Shipp’s  volume  restricts  its  field  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  the  Iliad.  Though  disagree¬ 
ing  from  it  occasionally,  the  author  acknowl¬ 
edges  his  indebtedness  to  Chastaine’s  Gram- 
maire  hom^rique;  he  shows  full  knowledge 
also  of  scholarly  investigations  in  his  field.  The 
lxx)k  is  intended  primarily  for  philologists. 
Of  its  five  studies  the  longest,  on  the  language 
of  the  Homeric  similes,  contains  data  of  con¬ 
siderable  literary  interest.  In  these  similes  and 
in  the  narrative  digressions,  the  author  dis¬ 
covered  unusually  large  numbers  of  rare  late 
word-forms  and  few,  mostly  doubtful  archa¬ 
isms.  The  study,  of  necessity  largely  statistical, 
has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  no  attempt 
has  l)een  made  to  reach  what  could  only  lx* 
hasty  conclusions. 

fohn  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  ()l{lahoma 

**  Arnoltl  Stein.  Answerable  Style.  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  University  of  Minnesota 
Press.  195 L  xi  1^6  pages.  $3.50. 

In  these  “Essays  on  Paradise  Ijost"  the  author 
considers  style  as  dramaturgy  in  its  best  sense. 
His  first  essay,  Satan,  resolves  as  the  dramatic- 
role  of  evil  the  hero-or-fcx>l  dilemma  posed  by 
C.  S.  l^wis  and  others.  He  rehabilitates  as  dra¬ 
matic  metaphor  the  war  in  Heaven  ridiculed 
by  Johnscjn  and  but  feebly  defended  since.  In 
discussing  Hell,  the  Garden,  and  the  Fall  he 
pursues  a  similar  structural  analysis  of  the 
moral  narrative,  emphasizing  the  play  of 
irony  Ixrtwcen  substance  and  form,  appear¬ 
ance  and  reality,  the  true  and  the  false.  The 
title  essay  revises  conventional  judgments 
about  Milton’s  eloquent  vagueness  by  showing 
the  function  of  sound  in  creating  and  shaping 
imagery. 

Kester  Svendsen 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Ruth  Z.  Temple.  The  Critics  Alchemy. 
New  York.  Twayne.  1953.  345  pages  -|- 
4  plates.  $4. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  French  Symbolism  upon  contemporary 
poetry.  It  is  Miss  Temple’s  purpose  to  describe 
the  intrfxluction  of  Symbolism  into  England 
during  an  earlier  period,  through  the  works  of 
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such  critics  and  writers  as  Matthew  Arnold, 
Swinburne,  and  Arthur  Symons,  tier  study  is 
a  thorough  and  in  most  respects  a  completely 
satisfactory  account  of  this  process.  I  would 
add  in  qualification  only  that  she  carries  her 
principal  thesis  a  little  farther  than  is  war¬ 
ranted.  While  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  aestheticism  of  the  Nineties 
has  certain  parallels  in  modern  criticism,  there 
is  more  difference  between  the  two  concepts 
of  the  aesthetic  than  she  admits. 

Stanley  K.  Coffman,  /r. 

University  of  Olt^lahoma 

**  I^wrence  S.  Thompson.  Wilhelm  Waib- 
Itnger  in  Italy,  ('hapel  Hill,  N.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  Press.  19'>3.  105 
pages.  $t. 

It  is  sad  that  this  excellent  study  has  not  a  big¬ 
ger  theme.  The  author’s  ever<ool  alcKifness 
makes  one  susfiect  he  thinks  that  way  himself. 
Why  then  Waiblinger?  The  summary  justi¬ 
fies  the  choice  by  asserting  that  Waiblinger’s 
“writings  entered  into  the  mainstream  of 
liurojjean  thought.”  lliat  is  a  meager  consola¬ 
tion.  But  the  author’s  high  standards  of  intel¬ 
lectual  honesty  are  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
he  does  ask  such  questions.  His  sujierior 
craftsmanship  succeeds  in  making  the  ma¬ 
terial  more  interesting  through  frequent  ref¬ 
erences  to  other  writers  and  other  literatures. 
Would  there  were  more  students  of  Waiblin¬ 
ger:  More  readers  would  heed  our  recommen¬ 
dation. 

/f.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  Yor/^,  N.  Y. 


*  (».  M.  Trevelyan,  ed.  Carlyle:  An  An¬ 
thology.  New  York.  Longmans,  (Jreen. 
195  L  183  pages.  $4. 

This  anthology  is  at  once  evidence  of  Trevel¬ 
yan’s  lifelong  admiration  for  Carlyle’s  writings 
and  a  demonstration  of  his  critical  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  power,  perceptivity,  humor,  and 
strange  lieauty  in  much  of  that  work.  Select- 
ing  pf^imarily  from  those  writings  of  the  183()’s 
and  I  ,40’s,  Trevelyan  concentrates  on  those 
passages  showing  Carlyle’s  art  as  writer:  his 
|X)wer  of  sympathetic  observation  and  descrip¬ 
tion;  the  deep,  [xietic  feeling;  and  the  sym- 
(lathetic  imagination.  Of  the  histories,  Trevel¬ 
yan  prefers  The  French  Revolution  as  the  best 
exhibition  of  Carlyle’s  impartiality,  wide  sym¬ 
pathy,  pity,  and  his  shrewd  grasp  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  mob. 

fames  R.  Wilson 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 


*  Martin  Turnell.  faiques  Riviere.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1953. 
64  pages.  $2.50. 

The  author  of  The  Novel  tn  France  here 
makes  his  contribution  to  the  Yale  series  of 
monographs  on  authors  esteemed  by  present- 
day  intellectuals.  Jacques  Riviere,  although 
possibly  the  least  generally  known  of  any  of 
the  writers  already  studied  in  this  series,  was 
doubtless  chosen  as  an  interesting  mind  at 
grips  with  the  problems  that  beset  modern 
man.  In  his  articles  published  in  the  celebrated 
Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise,  of  which  he  was 
Kditor  from  1919  until  his  premature  death  in 
1925,  in  his  novels  and  letters.  Riviere  ap 
proached  literary,  political,  psychological,  and 
spiritual  matters  with  such  sincerity  and  fre¬ 
quently  with  such  anguish  that  he  deserves  to 
be  better  known  today.  Turncll’s  mise  au 
point  is  therefore  a  real  contribution. 

iMurent  l^Sage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Jose  Maria  L<ja  de  Queiroz.  Cousin  lia- 
zilio.  Roy  Campljcll,  tr.  New  York.  N(K)n- 
day.  1953.  viii  -}-  343  pages.  $4. 

Holding  a  mirror  liefore  detested  “Portuguese 
society  as  shajied  by  the  constitutional  regime 
since  1826,”  K<ja  wrote  a  scries  of  realistic 
novels,  of  which  ()  Primo  RasUio  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  (1878).  It  indicted  the  bored  and  lax 
lx)urgeoisie  of  Lisbon  for  degrading  women — 
mistresses  and  servants  alike.  The  indictment 
has  aged,  the  charm  of  its  telling  remains, 
thanks  to  Etna’s  irony  and  grotesque  |x>rtrayal, 
less  pedantic  than  (ialdos’s,  more  impish  than 
Flauljert’s.  The  translator  has  |X)lished  the 
English  but  has  cut  much  more  than  Mary 
Serrano  did  in  1889.  Publishers,  give  us  more 
E<ja,  but  uncut  and  thoroughly  proofread, 
please! 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Lu  Hsun.  The  True  Story  of  .4h  (J. 
Peking.  Foreign  Languages  Press.  1953. 
1 1 1  pages. 

The  True  Story  of  Ah  Q  is  at  the  same  time 
a  strange  story.  Translated  from  an  early 
twentieth  century  Chinese  author  by  a  mtxlern 
Communist  Chinese  writer,  the  modern  one 
finds  the  older  ideology  inadequate  and  sup¬ 
plies  a  23-page  addendum  to  prove  to  the 
reader  that  the  original  author  follows  the 
basic  Communistic  line  in  reality  and  in  truth. 
This  work,  without  the  addendum,  is  in  fact 
a  very  real  picture  of  a  typical  inland  Chinese 
coolie — his  self-degradation,  servility,  and 
hraggadacio  toward  those  who  fear  him.  As  a 
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short  study  ot  the  coolie  or  as  a  study  of  Com¬ 
munistic  interpretation,  Thr  True  Story  of 
Ah  is  worth  reading. 

Percy  Buchanan 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

**  l^uis  Dudek,  Irving  Layton,  eds.  Canadi¬ 
an  Poems,  1850-1952.  Toronto.  Contact. 
2nd  ed.,  1952.  127  pages.  $2. 

Being  also  poets  and  critics  of  considerable 
ability,  the  editors  recognize  that  Canadian 
[X)ctry  has  suffered  a  bondage  to  English  lit¬ 
erature  which  generally  has  exercised  a  blight¬ 
ing  influence  upon  the  development  of  a 
strong  and  organic  expression  in  the  dominion. 
This  collection,  primarily  of  hitherto  unpub- 
lishetl  |X)ems,  proposes  to  suggest  the  lines  of 
development  of  Canadian  [X)etry — lines  which 
arc  similar  to  those  of  recent  British  and 
.\merican  poetry.  The  basis  for  selection  is 
what  seemed  to  the  editors  “sound  from  the 
viewpoint  of  present-day  criticism  and  literary 
taste.”  The  main  difhculty,  a  common  one  in 
the  assembling  of  short  anthologies,  is  the 
small  number  of  selections  to  represent  each 

[XK-t. 

fohn  R.  Willingham 
Southeastern  Of^lahoma  State  College 

**  (lustav  Suits.  Flames  on  the  Wind.  W.  K. 
Matthews,  ed.  &  tr.  luindon.  Boreas.  195  L 
80  pages. 

W.  K.  Matthews,  the  excellent  translator  of  a 
selection  from  the  {xx-try  of  Ciustav  Suits,  calls 
him  “the  greatest  Estonian  fxjet.”  With  the 
evidence  at  hand,  one  is  unable  to  say  whether 
this  praise  in  sufierlative  terms  is  justified;  but 
It  is  easy  to  |X)int  out  that  Suits  is  a  poet  of 
sujx;rior  qualities.  Frequently  poetic  transla¬ 
tions  “neutralize”  the  true  spirit  and  authentic 
structure  of  a  jxxtic  work.  In  a  large  measure, 
Matthews  succeeded  in  conveying  the  hu¬ 
manistic  jicrsonality,  the  imaginatively  sensi¬ 
tive  power,  the  individual  and  national  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Estonian  poet  who  is  now 
seventy  years  old  and  considered  “the  grand 
old  man”  of  Estonian  letters. 

Suits  excels  in  versification,  in  the  inter¬ 
mingling  of  the  visual  and  auditory  features 
of  poetic  expression.  His  inclination  to  be 
philosophical  docs  not  interfere  with  symbolic 
suggestion;  he  harmonizes  his  somewhat  ro¬ 
mantic  temperament  with  classical  discipline. 
Fire  and  wind  are  the  main  symbols  of  his 
jxietry,  the  key  words  to  a  creative  spirit  very 
much  alive,  indeed.  His  sense  of  form  is  un¬ 
deniable,  his  diction  quite  often  vigorous,  his 
thematic  interests  offer  variety.  In  reading  the 
jxxrms  of  Gustav  Suits  one  hears  the  poetic 


voice  of  a  “small  nation”  and  the  individual 
voice  of  a  poet  whose  spirit  rises  above  the 
boundaries  of  his  nation  towards  a  universal 
horizon. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

Robert  Thompson,  ed.  li  New  Zealand 
Poets.  Wellington.  Handicraft.  1952.  39 
pages. 

Robert  Thompson  of  Auckland  University 
(Allege,  whose  own  verse  is  an  impressive  ef 
fort  to  make  language  evoke  the  subtlest  emo¬ 
tions,  but  who  in  his  own  remarkable  phrase 
is  forever  “farewelling  the  always  compelling,” 
joins  twelve  other  young  and  youngish  New 
Zealand  fxx*ts  in  supplying  the  wherewithal 
for  a  little  anthology  which  is  as  varied  as  pos 
sible  in  techniques  and  almost  always  highly 
creditable.  There  are  few,  very  few,  |X)cms  in 
the  regular  old  verse-forms.  But  several  of  the 
“free”  jxxms  are  fairly  intelligible,  although 
by  most  of  these  young  jxxts  what  the  un- 
jxietic  would  call  clarity  would  be  considered 
warming-over  of  the  obvious.  TTicse  poems 
are  honest  and  terribly  serious.  Not  a  line  in 
the  book  evoked  a  smile  from  this  reader,  al¬ 
though  many  lines  gave  him  pleasure.  The 
enfant  terrible  W.  Hart-Smith  (cs|)ccially  in 
The  Devil  and  Negative)  is  the  most  stimulat¬ 
ing,  and  Lily  Trowern  (particularly  in 
Drought)  has  an  extraordinary  talent  for  find¬ 
ing  vivid  images. 

It  is  interesting  that  of  the  nine  contributors 
whose  profession  is  given,  six  are  schoolteach¬ 
ers  and  three  farmers.  Don’t  the  ministers  and 
doctors  and  lawyers  and  industrialists  and 
tradesmen  write  poetry  in  New  Zealand? 

R.  T.  //. 

**  A.  (j.  N.  Flew,  ed.  Ijogtc  and  luinguage. 
New  York.  Philosr)phical  Library.  195  L 
vii  -f-  242  pages.  $4.75. 

A  collection  of  thirteen  essays  by  English 
philosophy  professors,  the  general  gist  of 
which  is  indicated  by  the  title,  I^gic  and 
language.  It  is  like  this:  Imagine  a  group  of 
individuals  each  coming  out  of  a  separate  cell 
where  each  has  sharfx-ned  some  particular 
razor  blade  or  surgical  knife  and  now  they 
meet  and  compare  the  sharpness  of  their  in¬ 
struments  without,  however,  having  anything 
to  cut  with  them,  each  telling  the  other  in  the 
politest  of  understatements  how  much  more 
cutting  his  instrument  is  than  any  instrument 
ever  devised  Itefore.  Or,  to  change  the  image, 
imagine  a  group  of  observers  around  a  rou¬ 
lette  table,  not  taking  part  in  the  game,  but 
talking  wisely  atx)ut  the  methods,  types  of 
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couiiU  rs  and  symixils  which  should  be  devised 
to  have  a  j)erfccl  roulette  game — and  you 
liavc  the  reviewer’s  general  itn))ression  of  this 
esoteric  meeting  of  philosophical  specialists.  It 
also  reminds  him  of  a  modern  art  exhibition. 
Without  image:  It  is  a  collection  of  highly 
technical  and  very  formalistic,  methodological 
dis(  ussions. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  hrich  I  leller.  The  Disinherited  Mind. 
Cambridge.  Bowes  &  Bowes.  1952.  209 
pages.  18/. 

l-.rich  I  leller,  Brofess<jr  of  (ierman  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  (>>llege  of  Swansea,  is  the  editor  of 
Studies  in  Modern  European  literature  and 
Thought.  His  collection  of  essays  deals  with 
(loethc,  Burckhardt,  Nietzsche,  Rilke,  Speng- 
ler,  Katka,  and  Karl  Kraus.  His  comments  on 
Cloethe,  while  interesting,  are  not  too  convinc¬ 
ing,  for  he  lacks  the  full  grasp  of  the  facts, 
but  the  studies  of  S|)engler,  Kraus,  and 
es|)eciaily  the  long  one  of  Rilke  and  Nietzsche, 
done  in  the  manner  of  Kliot,  are  solid.  Artful, 
at  times  arty,  occasionally  even  artistic,  they 
show  much  insight  into  that  complex  domain 
of  modern  creativeness  which  is  characterized 
by  a  strange  fusion  of  thought  and  creation. 
(■  )nc  never  discovers  the  stand  of  the  critic. 
1  lis  convictions  remain  hidden  liehind  the  ob- 
server’s  glance,  [x-rhaps  even  liehind  the  well 
chosen  word  and  the  promising  example  or 
i|Uotjtion  which  liecome  significant  largely 
Ixcausc  the  writer  wants  them  so  to  be.  This 
makes  the  author  apixrar  to  have  particularly 
close  contact  with  those  who  come  under  his 
heading,  “The  Disinherited  Mind.” 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

X  H.  V.  Livermore,  W.  J.  Entwistle,  eds. 
Portugal  and  Brazil.  An  Introduction. 
Oxford.  Clarendon  Press.  1953.  xii  -f-  418 
pages,  ill.  -T  23  plates.  $8.50. 

Honoring  the  memory  of  two  British  scholars, 
Edgar  Prestage  and  Aubrey  F.  (i.  I3ell,  this 
volume  is  no  ephemeral  in  memoriam.  Many 
have  joined  to  prcxluce  an  encyclopedic  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Portuguese  s|)eaking  world, 
from  the  view|xiints  of  linguistics  (Entwistle), 
geography  (Entwistle,  Cheke,  Grubb),  his¬ 
tory  (Livermore,  Entwistle,  Atkinson,  Boxer, 
Marchant,  Humphreys),  literary  criticism 
(Bell,  Estorninho,  V’idigal,  Hilton),  and  the 
arts  (Bury,  Azevedo,  Ann  Livermore,  Smith, 
Sousa  Leao).  F'ine  plates  enhance  particularly 
lioxer’s  monograph  on  the  Portuguese  in  East 
.\sia  and  Smith’s  on  Brazilian  Baroque.  The 


Introduction  should  be  purchased  by  reference 
libraries;  its  price  puts  it  beyond  the  individual 
student’s  reach.  G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  R.  j.  White,  ed.  Political  Tracts  of  Words¬ 
worth,  Coleridge,  and  Shelley.  New  York. 
Cambridge  University  Press.  1953. 

This  volume  contains,  in  the  order  named. 
The  Statesman  s  Manual  ( 1816)  and  a  lay  ser¬ 
mon  (1817)  by  Coleridge,  Wordsworth’s  The 
Convention  of  Cintra  (1809),  and  Shelley’s 
A  Defense  of  Poetry  (1821)  and  A  Philo¬ 
sophical  View  of  Reform  (1819-1820). 
Though  each  was  comjxjsed  to  meet  a  press 
ing  situation,  their  value  is  prophetic  rather 
than  immediate.  Read  in  order,  the  editor  be¬ 
lieves,  they  form  a  contribution  to  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  history.  Surely,  if  poetry  is  more 
philosophical  than  history,  poets  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  supierior  to  historians  in  philosophical 
insight.  fohn  Paul  Pritchard 

University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Richard  Oestermann,  Donald  E.  Nuech- 
terlein.  God's  Own  Country — and  Mine. 
America  and  Denmarl^.  Kpbenhavn.  Nyt 
Nordisk  Forlag.  1951.  244  pages.  14.75  kr. 

Donald  E.  Nuechterlein,  an  American  jour¬ 
nalist  who  spent  two  years  as  a  student  in 
I>enmark,  and  Richard  Oestermann,  a  Dane 
who  reversed  the  same  procedure,  have  writ¬ 
ten  sympathetic  and  constructive  accounts  of 
each  other’s  native  countries.  Nuechterlein  is 
principally  concerned  with  Danish  foreign 
policy  and  social  legislation,  subjects  which  he 
treats  competently  and  sympathetically,  while 
Oestermann  is  at  his  best  in  his  description  of 
the  American  universities. 

Inwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentud^y  Libraries 

*  MacKinley  Helm.  Man  of  Fire:  f.  C. 
Orozco.  New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace.  1953. 
ix  245  pages,  ill.  -|-  5  plates.  $7.50. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  by-products  of  Mex¬ 
ico’s  revolution  was  the  coming-on-the-scene 
of  those  heroic  trail-blazers,  the  world-famous 
Mexican  muralists.  They  turned  the  walls  of 
its  public  buildings  into  colossal  picture-books 
for  the  education  and  entertainment  of  its  il¬ 
literate,  newly-awakened  masses. 

Quiet,  friendly  Jose  Clemente  Orozco  was 
overshadowed  at  first  by  the  headline-making 
politics  of  Siqueiros  and  Rivera.  But  when  he 
died  in  1949,  this  giant  among  giants  who 
splashed  so  much  raw  emotion  over  such 
monumental  surfaces  was  recognized  as  Mex¬ 
ico’s  ranking  muralist. 
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With  its  four  lull-color  plates  and  79  mono¬ 
chrome  reproductions,  this  is  a  handsomely 
packaged  offering.  Its  all  too  brief  text  serves 
as  an  excellent  introduction,  a  tantalizing 
appetizer  to  the  full-lxxlicd  life-story  of  J.  C. 
Orozco  that  still  remains  to  be  written. 

Marc  file  Michelin 
Caracas 

**  John  Northam.  Ibsen’s  Dramatic  Method. 
Ix>ndun.  Fal>cr  &  Faber.  19S.?.  232  pages. 
21/. 

(xjnvinccd  that  Ibsen  presents  characters  not 
only  through  dialog,  but  also  through  the  sug¬ 
gestiveness  of  visual  details  contained  in  his 
stage-directions — everything  that  appeals  to 
the  eye — and  by  the  device  of  parallel  situa¬ 
tions,  John  Northam  examines  these  elements 
in  twelve  prose  plays,  from  A  Doll's  House  to 
When  We  Dead  Awa/^en.  Sets,  properties, 
costume,  lighting,  action  accompanying  words, 
make-u|} — all  contribute  to  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  characters  at  s|iecific  points  in  the 
dramas  and  of  character  development.  North¬ 
am  reads  Ihsen  with  sensitive  acuteness;  imagi¬ 
nation  res[X)nds  to  imagination.  He  deals  with 
particulars  hut  he  reaches  sound  conclusions. 
He  proves  that  Ibsen  was  interested  in  the 
human  predicament  but  above  all  in  human 
lieings  in  their  predicament.  Ibsen  is  a  dra¬ 
matic  artist  who  shows  us  the  perpetual  mys¬ 
tery  of  human  (lersonality. 

L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  0/^lahoma 

**  Arthur  Q)lby  Sprague.  Shakespearian 
Players  and  Performances.  Camhricige, 
Mass.  Harvard  University  Press.  1953. 
xiii  222  pages  -J-  9  plates.  $4.50. 

'Fhis  is  an  entertaining  and  informal  b(K)k 
which  seeks  to  recreate  specific  famous  Shake- 
s[)earian  performances  of  the  past,  and  which 
then  leaps,  using  William  Poel  as  a  spring- 
lx)ard,  to  a  discussion  of  modern  performances 
which  Sprague  regards  as  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  or  informative.  Using  contemporary  docu¬ 
ments,  he  descrilxrs  famous  performances: 
Betterton  as  Hamlet,  Garrick  as  Lear,  Kemble 
as  Hamlet,  Mrs.  Siddons  as  Lady  Macbeth, 
Kean  as  Othello,  Macready  as  Macbeth,  Irving 
as  Shylock,  and  FLdwin  Ifooth  as  lago.  “.  .  . 
.Much  of  the  last  chapter  is  concerned  with 
what  a  lover  of  Shakesjieare  feels  he  has 
learned  alxiut  the  plays  from  seeing  them 
where  they  belong,  on  the  stage.”  But  the  lxx>k 
tloes  not  prove — and  does  not  aim  to  prove — 
that  the  stage  is  more  instructive  than  the 
study.  C.  G.  Thayer 

University  of  OI{lahoma 


»  Fung  Yu-Lan.  A  History  of  Chinese 
Philosophy.  11:  The  Period  of  Classical 
[..earning.  IX*rk  Bodde,  tr.  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Princeton  University  Press.  1953.  xxv 
783  pages.  $7.50. 

This  second  volume  of  Fung  Yu-Lan’s  “His¬ 
tory,”  first  published  in  Chinese  in  1934, 
covers  the  [xrriod  of  classical  learning  in  China 
from  the  second  century  B.  C.  to  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  A.  1).  The  philosophers  and  the 
systems  of  philosophy  of  this  long  |K*ru)d  are 
largely  unknown  to  the  West.  Here  for  the 
first  time  we  liecome  accpiainted  with  most  of 
those  philosophies,  and  in  a  critical  analysis 
and  thorough  discussion  of  their  manifold 
problems  we  receive  a  g(X)d  introduction  into 
the  strange  world  of  Oriental  thought.  Again, 
the  work  is  notable  for  its  logical  presimtation 
and  for  its  stress  u|X)n  the  evolution  and  inter¬ 
relationships  of  the  scluxds  of  thought.  The 
extensive  use  of  direct  (juotations  makes  the 
lxx)k  very  valuable  as  well  as  interesting. 

Ixo  Hertel 
North  Dal(ota  State  College 

**  Ronald  B.  l.cvinson.  In  Defense  of  Plato. 
Cambrulge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1953.  xii  674  pages.  $10. 

Plato  is  heavily  indebted  to  his  recent  critics. 
Had  they  not  att.acked  him.  Professor  Ronald 
l^vinson  might  not  have  defended  him!  I^vin- 
son,  a  grateful  pupil  of  the  late  Paul  Shorey 
and  an  initiate,  no  mere  torchbearer,  in  the 
thiasos  which  is  Plato’s  Academy,  has  pro¬ 
duced  what  is  lx)th  (jualitatively  and  quanti¬ 
tatively  a  magnum  opus.  Moreover,  it  is 
packed  full  of  close  reasoning.  The  author  has 
shown  how  misleading  it  can  lx*  to  rely  on 
translations  when  you  appraise  Plato.  Critics, 
who  may  have  been  quite  ca|)al)le  of  going  to 
the  original  (Jreek,  have  Ix-en  thrown  off — 
and  have  in  turn  thrown  off  their  readers — 
by  using  a  translation  which  may  not  have 
caught  the  precise  nuance  of  a  (Jreek  word. 

This  Defense  of  Plato,  l)y  a  native-born  and 
-educated  American  scholar,  might  have  been 
used  by  Denis  Brogan  to  back  up  his  recent 
kind  words  (I^ndon  Calling  No.  721,  27 
August  1953)  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  is  now  fully  abreast  of  FLurope  in  higher 
learning. 

I..eslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

V.  V.  Zenkovsky.  A  History  of  Russian 
Philosophy.  2  vols.  (Jeorge  L.  Kline,  tr. 
New  York,  (^lumbia  University  Press. 
1953.  xiv  -f-  947  pages.  $15. 

This  lxx)k  is  the  first  to  provide  a  nearly  com- 
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plctc  survey  of  the  history  of  Russian  philo¬ 
sophical  thought  from  the  eighteenth  century 
to  the  present.  Prior  to  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  Russian  philosophical  thought 
was  restricted  to  the  more  or  less  systematic 
cogitations  of  intellectuals  and  writers  on 
philosophic  ideas  and  systems  they  found  in 
Western  Europe,  (Germany  in  particular.  As  a 
consequence,  parts  I  and  11  (Volume  1)  of  the 
present  work  give  us  a  thorough  historical  and 
analytical  survey  of  those  ideas  and  philo- 
so{)hical  problems  which  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Russian  writers  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

'I*hc  list  of  these  “non-professional”  philoso¬ 
phers  fxrgins  with  the  lonely  Ukrainian  think¬ 
er,  Skovorexia,  and  includes  the  members  of 
tbe  circles  )  of  the  182()’s  and  18?0’s, 

the  Slavophiles  and  Westerners,  Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy,  I^notyev,  the  so-called  “lilteral”  pub¬ 
licists  and  historians,  the  Nihilists  and  Popu¬ 
lists,  and  theologians.  Interested  only  in  specu¬ 
lations  on  “true”  philosophic  problems,  Zen- 
kovsky  dismisses  the  naive  materialism,  nar¬ 
row  scholasticism,  and  crude  glosses  on  Marx- 
Kngels  of  the  “philosophers”  officially  recog¬ 
nized  in  Soviet  Russia  tcxlay  and  devotes  most 
of  the  second  volume  to  the  very  interesting 
and  original  metaphysical  and  religious  think¬ 
ers  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  the  twentieth 
centuries  (Ixrginning  with  Vladimir  Solovyov 
who,  naturally,  occupies  a  central  position, 
and  ending  with  such  outstanding  ^migr^ 
figures  as  Iferdyaev,  S.  Frank,  N.  I-ossky). 

The  author’s  metho»l  is  “to  elucidate  the 
creative  roots  from  which  the  thinker’s  theo¬ 
retical  construction  develofx-d.  ,  .  It  is  a  pene¬ 
tration  into  the  inner  dialectic  of  thought  of  a 
given  author  ...  to  elucidate  the  problems 
wbicb  chiefly  determined  the  creative  activity 
of  the  thinkers  in  question,  and  the  intuitions 
or  fundamental  theories  w'hich  directed  his 
creativity.”  The  resulting  picture  is  extremely 
rich  and  vivid,  a  vividness  which  is  well  pre¬ 
served  in  Professt)r  Kline’s  excellent  trans 
lation. 

The  English  edition  is  very  pleasantly  pro¬ 
duced;  it  has  a  gtxxi  index.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  summary  bibliography  covering 
all  the  sources  citetl  in  the  text  and  the  useful 
chronological  and  thematic  indices  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  edition  have  lieen  omitted. 

M.  Raeff 
Clarlf^  University 

*  Donald  Peterson  Kent.  The  Refugee  Intel¬ 
lectual.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  19S,f.  xx  -f-  317  pages.  $S. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  and  revealing  parts 


of  this  study  dealing  with  “The  Americaniza¬ 
tion  of  the  Immigrants  of  1933-1941”  consist 
of  the  copious  excerpts  from  the  question¬ 
naires  and  the  additional  statements  of  the  720 
Cierman  and  Austrian  refugees  who  furnished 
the  material  for  this  project,  conceived  and 
carried  out  by  the  f  )lierlaender  Trust  of  the 
Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation.  These 
personal  reports  of  the  interviewees  present  a 
truly  unforgettable  document  of  human  hope 
and  despair,  of  brave  struggles  and  modest 
victories  which  jienetrate  even  the  thick  and 
cumbersome  statistical  brushwood  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  Some  of  the  innumerable  tabulations  are 
useful  and  illuminating,  some  are  without  any 
merits,  and  all  of  the  evaluations  of  the  sta¬ 
tistical  tables  so  endlessly  repetitious  that  the 
patience  of  a  moderately  intelligent  reader  is 
severely  taxed. 

However,  much  more  annoying  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  strange  and  unimaginative  conception 
of  the  process  of  assimilation.  To  him  it  is  a 
procedure  “by  which  one  body  ingests  a  for¬ 
eign  botly  and  so  incorjxirates  it  that  its  orig 
inal  identity  is  lost,”  an  assertion  which,  even 
if  repeated  a  hundred  times,  completely  misses 
the  meaning  of  the  true  process  of  Americani¬ 
zation,  and  badly  smacks  of  racist  misconcep 
tions  of  the  Twenties  and  of  the  “Know- 
nothing-ism”  of  the  last  century.  Membership 
in  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Kiwanis  and  Lions,  an 
unquestioningly  |X)sitive  attitude  to  the  “fun¬ 
ny  pafiers”  and  prize  fights  are  actually  taken 
as  yardsticks  of  true  Americanism.  (Strangely 
enough,  mcmlKrship  in  the  Jewish  B’nai 
B’rith  is  not.)  The  author,  a  native-born 
American  sociologist,  could  have  learned  a 
great  deal  alxiut  the  diversity  and  untotali- 
tarian  breadth  of  American  life  and  culture 
from  those  “new”  Americans  who  were  the 
objects  of  his  research.  Osl^ar  Seidlin 

Ohio  State  University 

®  Adrian  Recinos,  Delia  CJoetz,  Dionisio 
Jose  Chonoy,  trs.  The  Annals  of  the 
Cal(^chiqucls.  Title  of  the  Lords  of  Toto 
nicapdn.  Norman,  Okla.  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press.  1953.  ix  -f-  217  pages. 
$L75. 

This  work  (really  two  books  in  one)  provides 
the  first  complete  English  translation  of  the 
“Cakchiquel  Annals,”  as  well  as  the  first  Eng 
lish  translation  of  the  “Title  of  the  Dirds  ot 
Totonicapan.”  Cxjmmencing  with  an  illumi¬ 
nating  and  scholarly  introduction  by  Recinos, 
the  bexjk  provides  a  thoroughly  entertaining 
and  intensely  valuable  account  of  early  Maya 
history,  detailing  both  the  pre-  and  post- 
Colonial  periods.  The  migration  of  the  Cak- 
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chiquels  (who,  with  the  Quiche,  composed 
the  group  called  Maya),  their  relations  with 
the  Quiche,  and  ultimately  with  the  Spanish 
are  carefully  documented.  Recinos’s  extensive 
footnotes  provide  both  helpful  explanatory 
comment  and  valuable  cross-reference  to  other 
Maya  documents.  Wtlliam  E.  Bittle 

University  of  OI(lahoma 

*  Baron  E.  J.  Lewe  van  Aduard.  Japan 
from  Surrender  to  Peace.  The  Hague.  Nij- 
hoff.  1953.  XV  4-  351  pages  7  plates. 
This  is  the  tyjx:  of  book  whose  mere  title  en¬ 
genders  fear  in  the  heart  of  the  reviewer.  But 
this  is  no  ordinary  book.  Dealing  with  the 
Surrender,  the  Occupation,  the  Dilemma  of 
Separate  Peace,  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
etc.,  the  author,  a  Dutch  official  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Diplomatic  Service,  writes  almost  Time- 
ishly.  His  language  is  bright  and  staccato 
American.  His  facts  arc  ordered  and  chrono¬ 
logical.  Except  for  his  wandering  into  the  area 
of  the  unknown  in  chapter  1 1 — “Where  Will 
Japan  Go?” — it  might  lend  itself  to  tcxtlxxik 
usage.  It  is  a  worthy  addition  to  recent  excel¬ 
lent  publications  on  modern  Japan. 

Percy  Buchanan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Robert  CL  L.  Waite.  Vanguard  of  Nazism. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1952.  xiv  -|-  344  pages.  $6. 

The  real  motivation  for  the  Frce-Cx)rps-Van- 
guard  of  Nazism  lies  in  the  very  word  “Frce- 
Ix)otcrs”  which  the  author  uses  throughout: 
Frccl)ootcr,  i.c.,  Freibeuter,  i.c.  free  to  loot. 
Why  are  historians  including  Professor  Waite 
so  loath  to  admit  that  World  War  One  caused 
demoralization  of  large  segments  of  the  Cier- 
rnan  people,  the  abandoning  of  morals  anil 
ethics,  and  unadulterated  gangsterism  as  epi¬ 
tomized  in  Frcikprps  and  Nazism?  They  had 
no  political  program  except  one:  to  kill  and 
plunder.  For  an  eyewitness  and  participant  of 
the  jieriod  all  other  psychological  explanations 
miss  the  point  by  miles. 

Aside  from  this  criticism,  the  work  must  be 
praised  as  one  of  the  most  readable  and  au¬ 
thentic  studies  of  a  pcricul  (1918-1933)  of 
(ierman  history  about  which  the  English- 
speaking  world  knows  far  too  little.  While  it 
cannot  Ik  a  complete  explanation,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  an  unavoidable  premise  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  phenomenon  Hitler.  The  ap¬ 
pendix  alone  covers  59  pages,  and  the  text  is 
supplemented  by  innumerable  footnotes  none 
of  which  the  serious  student  will  want  to  miss. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
A  liens  par  Colo. 


*  Max  Kenyon.  Mozart  in  Salzburg.  New 
York.  Putnam.  1953.  xi  -|-  225  pages,  ill. 
-j-  9  plates.  $4. 

Is  it  possible  to  write  anything  new  about 
.Mozart  after  the  publication  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  and  the  standard  biographies  by 
Jahn,  Abert,  St.  Foix,  and  recently  Einstein? 
To  judge  from  this  book  the  answer  would 
be  negative.  Mozart’s  years  in  Salzburg  are 
here  divided  into  twelve  periods,  the  division 
being  provided  by  his  concert  tours.  His  life 
and  compositions  up  to  the  time  he  moved  to 
Vienna  are  examined  in  a  summary  and  ama¬ 
teurish  fashion.  There  are  plenty  of  misstate¬ 
ments  of  names  and  facts,  as  w’ell  as  analogies 
of  questionable  accuracy  and  taste.  A  discogra¬ 
phy,  obviously  compiled  from  British  sources, 
lists  labels  and  records  unavailable  in  the 
United  States.  Some  nice  illustrations  cannot 
make  up  for  the  various  deficiencies  of  the 
work. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

*  George  Rapall  Noyes,  ed.  fit  tr.  The  IJfe 
and  Adventures  of  Dimitrije  Obradovit. 
Berkeley.  University  of  California  Press. 
1953.  340  pages,  ill.  $L50. 

Professor  Noyes’  translation  of  this  important 
Serbian  classic  is  his  last  contribution  to  Slavic 
studies.  Shortly  after  his  death  it  was  issued  as 
Volume  39  of  the  University  of  California 
Publications  in  Modern  Philology.  In  his  ex¬ 
cellent  historical  Introduction  he  presents  with 
critical  comment  biographical  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  largely  inaccessible  to  American  stu¬ 
dents.  In  addition  to  two  apfKndices  he  pro¬ 
vided  a  complete  Serbian  bibliography  and 
map  of  Obradovic’s  journeys. 

This  informative  edition  of  Obradovic’s 
autobiography  is  of  much  human  interest  aside 
from  its  importance  as  a  contribution  to  Slavic 
studies.  We  are  given  an  understanding  ap 
preciation  of  the  self-portrayal  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  man  and  teacher  of  the  Serbian  peo 
pie.  We  follow  in  his  pages  the  self-education 
of  Dimitrije  Obradovic  (1743-1811)  from  an 
obscure  Serbian  village  and  the  status  of  a 
Byzantine  monk  to  the  intellectual  horizon 
of  a  travelled  citizen  of  EurofK  and  exponent 
of  the  French  Enlightenment.  He  strove  to 
make  the  spoken  language  of  his  people  the 
language  of  literature.  With  less  success  he 
sought  to  combat  superstition  and  spread  the 
spirit  of  the  Enlightenment  in  his  native  coun- 

His  autobiography  is  in  a  sense  two  books. 
In  one  he  relates  with  a  narrative  charm,  not 
unlike  Defoe,  his  early  life  and  travels,  in  the 
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other  he  presents  a  collection  of  his  letters 
written  in  the  years  1788-  89, 

Bernhard  MoUenhauer 
San  Diego,  Calif, 

Donald  (iallup,  ed.  The  Flowers  of  Friend¬ 
ship.  Letters  Written  to  Gertrude  Stein. 
New  York.  Knopf.  195?.  xxviii  -f-  403 
pages,  ill,  -|-  xiii  -}-  5  plates.  $5. 

'Phis  collection  of  letters  to  (Jertrude  Stein  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  and  illumi¬ 
nating  volume  yet  to  appear  in  connection 
with  that  controversial  figure.  It  is  also  in¬ 
tensely  moving. 

From  more  than  twenty  thousand  letters 
Irom  correspondents  Ixith  famous  and  un¬ 
known,  Donald  C>allup  has  selected  with  an 
almost  incredible  skill  some  450  covering  the 
years  1895-1946.  In  these  dcKuments,  carefully 
preserved  by  (Jertrude  Stein,  resides  a  vivid, 
endearing  portrait  of  the  woman  whose 
friends  were  legion,  and  the  history  of  her 
evolution  as  a  writer  of  stature. 

Much  that  hitherto  has  been  obscure  now 
stands  revealed  in  striking  clarity;  her  aims, 
bojxrs,  determination  and  force  of  thought. 
l*hose  who  faileil  to  comprehend  her  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  technique,  those  who  dismissed  her 
as  a  jester  or  charlatan  will  lie  compelled  now 
to  grasp  that  she  had  a  pur|X)se  and  an  artistic- 
integrity.  Her  admirers,  naturally,  will  rejoice 
in  this  portrait  of  a  notable  and  well  loved 
figure  limned  by  so  many  brushes  and  framed 
and  lighted  by  the  editor’s  sensitive  and  per¬ 
ceptive  selectivity. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  Yorl(,  N.  Y. 

**  Stendhal.  To  the  Happy  Few.  F.mmanuel 
Boudot-Lamotte,  ed.  Norman  Cameron, 
tr.  New  York.  Crove.  1952,  xxi  -|-  384 
pages.  $5. 

This  collection  of  Stendhal’s  correspondence 
contains  225  carefully  selected  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  many  relatives  and  friends  as  well 
as  to  important  persons  in  his  time.  They  re¬ 
veal  the  whole  gamut  of  Stendhal’s  emotions 
and  intelligence. 

Some  readers  will  be  delighted  by  the  mov¬ 
ing  tenderness  and  amusing  seriousness  of  his 
early  letters  to  his  sister  Pauline,  and  moved 
by  his  constant  obsession  with  not  being  able 
to  inspire  love  in  attractive  ladies.  Other  read¬ 
ers  will  be  thrilled  by  the  vivid  images  he 
painted  of  the  burning  of  Moscow  and  Napo¬ 
leon’s  retreat  from  Russia  (the  “Moscow 
stecplc<hase,’’  as  he  calls  it),  and  amused  by 
the  sense  of  humor  he  reveals  when  he  pic¬ 
tures  his  army  life.  And  everyone  w'ill  enjoy 


his  subtle  knowledge  of  the  secret  motives  hid¬ 
den  behind  all  of  our  actions. 

This  book  will  help  those  who  love  Stend¬ 
hal,  but  who  do  not  know  French,  to  a  better 
understanding  of  him  and  his  works. 

Andri  Bourgeois 
Rice  Institute 

Basil  Davidson.  Report  on  Southern 
Africa.  I^ondon.  Cape.  1952.  285  pages 
1  map.  16/. 

Poverty  in  gold-rich  South  Africa,  disease  in 
the  land  of  diamonds!  When  asked  his  opinion 
of  race  relations  in  the  Deep  South,  a  certain 
professor  of  Educational  Sociology  would  re¬ 
ply,  “The  British  (he  presumably  meant  the 
white  South  Africans)  have  a  worse  problem.’’ 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  methcxl  of 
replying  to  a  question,  he  seems  to  be  right. 

To  complicate  the  South  African  situation, 
the  numerically  inferior  whites  (who  often 
call  themselves  Furopeans)  are  divided  among 
themselves  as  a  result  of  the  Boer  heritage  and 
the  Boer  War.  The  author  censures  the  South 
African  party  (“British”)  for  offering  no  real 
alternative  to  the  Nationalist  (Boer)  party  and 
its  Apartheid.  Meantime,  not  only  the  natives 
are  poor,  hungry,  and  diseased;  sons  and 
daughters  of  Boers  have  become  “poor  white 
trash.”  The  author’s  solution  is  industri.iliza- 
tion — which  is  coming  anyway — and  fair  par¬ 
ticipation  in  it  for  the  “native”  African.  A 
thoughtful  book! 

l^slie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

**  loseph  H.  Alexander,  ed.  Who’s  Who  in 
Australia,  1950.  Melbourne.  Herald.  14th 
ed.,  1950.  816  pages.  2/10/. 

U'ho’s  Who  in  Australia  is  appearing  trien- 
nially.  The  enterprising  journalist  and  publi¬ 
cist  who  has  been  responsible  for  all  but  two 
or  three  editions  of  it  since  1937  has  imagina¬ 
tion  and  human  sympathy  as  well  as  business 
acumen.  This  appears  conspicuously  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Honorable  King  O’Malley, 
the  U.S.A.’s  extraordinary  gift  to  Austr-tlia,  a 
super<olorful  pioneer  legislator  and  industrial¬ 
ist  who  is  presumably  still  living  in  Melbourne 
at  the  age  of  nearly  one  hundred. 

Well  printed  and  efficiently  organized. 
Who’s  Who  in  Australia  is  much  pleasanter 
to  consult  than  the  average  work  of  the  sort. 
In  addition  to  its  more  than  7,600  compact 
biographies  (which,  if  our  mathematics  is 
correct,  indicates  that  an  Australian  has  a 
three  or  four  times  better  chance  of  inclusion 
in  his  national  biographical  dictionary  than 
an  American  has),  it  offers  a  number  of  useful 
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and  sometimes  entertaining  features:  the  arms 
of  Australia,  the  Australian  flag,  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  in  Australia,  holders  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  and  George  crosses,  surviving  members 
of  the  first  Commonwealth  Parliament  of  1901 
(four  of  them),  the  triennium’s  obituary  list, 
and — piquantly — an  Australian  Guide  to 
Titles,  from  which  we  learn  that  this  ultra- 
democratic  Commonwealth  has  nearly  three 
hundred  I^mls  and  Sirs,  and  from  which  we 
may  learn  also  just  who  precedes  whom  at 
public  functions,  and  just  how  you  should 
address,  head  and  sign  a  letter  to  a  “Duke 
(non-Royal)  or  Archbishop.” 

R.  T.  //. 


**  Mario  A.  Rei,  Frank  CJaynor,  eds.  Liberal 
Arts  Dictionary.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1952.  x-|-?07  pages.  $6. 

Those  who  read  for  pleasure  in  the  cultural 
fields  will  welcome  this  well-printed,  handy- 
size  volume.  The  editors’  chief  concern  was  to 
define  with  accuracy.  This  they  have  done 
without  imposing  rigorous  space  limitations 
upon  themselves  (some  of  the  definitions  are 
paragraphs  of  considerable  length).  Particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  expression  of 
delicate  shades  of  meaning  conveyed  by  so 
many  of  these  words.  An  especially  valuable 
feature  of  this  work  is  the  listing  of  the  French, 
fierman,  and  Spanish  equivalent  for  every 
word  defined  in  English.  A  comprehensive 
cross-index  of  the  foreign  words  is  supplied. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Norman,  Ol^la. 

®  Joseph  T.  Shipley,  ed.  Dictionary  of  World 
IJterature:  Criticism — Forms — T ech  nique. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  New 
ed.,  I95L  xiii^453  2-col.  pages.  $7.50. 
'TTie  original  edition  of  Dr.  Shipley’s  diction¬ 
ary  apjieared  in  1943  and  was  well  received 
(see  /?.  A.  18:2,  p.  152).  The  reader  should  l>c 
warned  that  the  subtitle,  although  it  does  not 
appear  at  all  on  the  jacket  or  the  outside  of 
the  new  edition,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  title. 
This  is  not  a  dictionary  of  literature,  but  of 
literary  criticism,  and  a  very  helpful  diction¬ 
ary  of  criticism  it  is.  TEe  new  edition  is  little 
changed  from  the  old  one,  and  the  changes 
have  largely  been  omissions  which  limit  it 
more  consistently  to  the  field  covered  by  the 
complete  title.  The  new  edition  is  .attractively 
put  up.  Set  in  Boldoni  Book,  with  compacter 
and  more  artistic  page  dimensions  than  the 
other  one,  it  is  lighter  and  pleasanter  to 
handle. 
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The  elimination  of  various  extra-literary 
items  which  readers  would  never  have  ex 
pected  to  find  in  such  a  b(K)k  is  doubtless  .all 
to  the  good.  Whether  the  entire  elimination 
of  the  articles  on  criticism  in  certain  countrits 
which  have  considerable  cultural  importance, 
such  as  Holland,  Poland,  Rumania,  Czecho 
Slovakia,  was  advisable  is  a  more  difficult 
question  and  certainly  one  that  need  not  be 
complicated  by  political  considerations. 

Several  distinguished  contributors  have 
brightened  their  contributions  with  whim 
sical  little  touches  which  make  much  of  the 
book  more  alluring  than  such  works  used 
to  be.  R.  T.  If 

**  Fred  A.  Carlson.  Geography  of  iMtin 
America.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall,  3rd 
ed,,  1952.  xxii  -f-  569  pages,  ill.  -f-  2  maps. 
$6.75. 

Professor  Carlson  of  the  Department  of  (Je- 
ography  at  Ohio  State  University  has  made  a 
thorough  revision  of  this  well-known  college 
textlx>ok  first  published  in  1936.  Following  his 
introductory  chapters  on  the  “cultural  herit¬ 
age”  and  “{xjlitical  evolution”  of  I^tin  Ameri¬ 
ca,  he  presents  a  series  of  country-hy-country 
descriptions  varying  in  length  from  eighty 
pages  on  Brazil  to  a  scant  two  or  three  pages 
on  such  small  countries  as  Costa  Rica  and  El 
Salvador.  The  major  emphasis  in  these  re¬ 
gional  chapters  is  on  economic  and  social  ge¬ 
ography,  buttressed  with  numerous  pictures, 
maps,  and  statistical  tables.  A  final  section  on 
inter-American  transportation,  commercial  re¬ 
lations,  and  political  affairs  helps  the  reader 
gain  perspective  on  the  hemisphere  as  a  whole. 

Ralph  F.  Olson 
University  of  OHahoma 

**  Maya  Deren.  Divine  Horsemen'  The  lav¬ 
ing  Gods  of  Haiti.  I-ondon.  Thames  fit 
Hudson.  1953.  x  -f"  ^'’11  paRcSi  ill* 

This  book  is  the  second  volume  in  a  new  series 
dealing  with  the  mythologies  of  the  world  en¬ 
titled  \fyth  and  Man,  under  the  general  editor¬ 
ship  of  Joseph  Campbell.  It  is  a  penetrating 
study  of  the  Voudoun  cult  (voodoo  religion) 
of  Haiti,  a  delineation  so  far  from  the  layman’s 
experience  that  he  finds  difficulty  in  compre¬ 
hending  the  book.  It  is  a  deeply-felt  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  folklore  and  mythology 
of  the  masses  in  Haiti’s  population.  Dee|>cr 
than  the  author’s  desire  to  present  d.ata  is  her 
effort  to  perceive  and  portray  the  major  hu¬ 
man  pattern  in  Haitian  culture.  The  casual 
reader  will  miss  the  meaning  of  the  book,  like 
the  casual  tourist  who  witnesses  the  cere 
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monies  and  rituals  of  the  Haitian  worshipers 
hut  catches  no  glimpse  of  the  metaphysical 
principles  underlying  them. 

In  1947  Maya  I)cren,  a  well  known  maker 
of  films,  went  to  Haiti  on  a  Guggenheim  Fel¬ 
lowship  with  the  project  of  filming  Haitian 
dances.  Under  the  impact  of  Voudoun  mythol¬ 
ogy  as  she  filmed  dances,  ceremonies,  and  rit¬ 
uals — at  times  taking  part  in  the  ceremonies — 
Miss  Deren  acijuired  a  clear  perception  of  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  these  religious  practices 
and  felt  impelled  to  write  this  book.  She  lived 
for  more  than  three  years  amidst  the  practices 
which  she  describes  with  intimate  knowledge. 

Nina  Ijee  Weisinger 
University  of  Texas 

X  Miibin  Manyasig,  ed.  &  tr,  A  Brief  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Turl^ish  Proverbs.  New  York. 
Turkish  Press  (Turkish  Information  Off¬ 
ice).  n.  d.  21  pages,  ill. 

The  Turks  are  Westernized  Asiatics,  and  the 

M  M 


.  .  puiftin  has  breomr,  for  larjtc  areas  of  the  world, 
a  universal  lanKuafte.  ...  It  is  already  breaking;  up 
into  dialects  of  its  own.  living  the  sort  of  life  we 
ex|>ect  of  any  growing  language.  To  dale  it  faces  only 
relatively  minor  competition  through  similar  develop¬ 
ments  from  other  languages,  Chinese  and  French 
notably,  and  must  be  weighed  more  heavily  in  any 
balancing  of  world  languages  than  its  humble  origin 
might  imply." 

('harlton  Laird  in  The  Miracle  of  iMiiguage. 

On  the  occasion  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  Tke 
Ijttener,  organ  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  published  a  specially  augmented  issue  featur¬ 
ing  a  stimulating  article  by  Sir  Harold  Nicolson  and 
an  excellent  selection  of  (viems  and  talks  that  appeared 
in  the  pericHiical's  columns  over  the  years. 


dual  nature  of  their  civilization  is  evident 
even  in  so  small  a  matter  as  this  whimsical 
IxKiklet.  The  Editor  has  chosen  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  pwpular  aphorisms  two  or  three 
hundred  which,  couched  in  agile  English,  are 
impressive  proof  that  the  Turk  is  both  witty 
and  wise.  Many  of  them  could  have  been 
coined  in  Paris  cafes.  Others  could  have  been 
born  only  in  the  mysterious  East.  Still  others 
are  mongrels.  But  most  of  them  would  fit  into 
one  or  the  other  of  three  categories.  Harmless 
truisms  with  profound  implications:  “A  buf¬ 
falo  is  black  but  gives  white  milk.”  Paradox: 
‘‘Free  vinegar  is  sweeter  than  honey.”  Startling 
grotesqueries  which  turn  out  to  be  wholesome 
didacticism:  “Roses  grow  where  the  teacher 
whacks.” 

Otan’s  impudent  illustrative  cartoons,  spread 
over  the  cover  and  half  the  pages,  are  as 
profitable  a  study  as  the  proverbs  themselves. 

R.  T.  //. 
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“.  .  .  the  Hispanic  American  novel  offers  a  view  of 
the  world  and  of  man  which  can  in  no  way  be  the 
same  as  the  European  novel  offers  of  its  world  and  its 
man.  Man,  in  the  Hispanic  American  novel,  appears 
as  a  primitive  creature  whose  intuitions  always  event¬ 
ually  dictate  to  him  the  norms  for  his  struggle  .against 
physical,  social  or  political  circumstances  which  press 
in  upon  him.  All  psychological  processes  in  these 
novels  are  elemental.  The  man  in  them  is  psycho¬ 
logically  whole,  a  unit,  whereas  in  the  European  novel 
he  has  been  divided  into  sections,  compartments,  sub¬ 
divisions,  which  may  be  infinitely  small." 

Hernando  Telle/ 


The  Literature  Prize  of  Cruppe  47  for  1953  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Austrian  poet  Ingeborg  Bachmann. 


Books  in  Various 

(h'or  other  Hookas  in  Various  Languages, 

Johannes  Allen.  Kfennes/(er  ved  en 
Graense.  K0lx-nhavn.  Branner  &  Korch. 
1953.  84  pages.  7.75  kr. 

1  iardly  a  mure  dramatic  conflict  can  exist  in 
our  day  than  the  soul-searing  inner  struggles 
of  men  and  women  Ixhind  the  Iron  Curtain 
who  must  chcxjsc  between  the  ideals  of  free¬ 
dom  and  the  tyranny  of  a  people’s  demtxracy. 
Using  the  background  of  a  tavern  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  meters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iwrder, 
Johannes  Allen’s  forceful  and  provocative 
drama  is  carried  forward  by  the  regeneration 
of  a  party  robot  hack  into  the  rational  human 
Ixing  he  once  was.  A  girl  endowed  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  will  power  and  daring,  plotters  in  a 
palace  (/.e.,  party)  revolution,  and  a  glimpse 
of  the  unchanging  peasantry  at  the  beginning 
and  end  emphasize  the  atmosphere  of  place, 
which  could  be  anywhere  in  East  (Jermany  or 
Bohemia.  Allen’s  first  drama  is  a  moving,  well- 
constructed  piece  that  interprets  effectively  a 
basic  human  problem  as  well  as  a  transitory 
[xilitical  one.  iMwrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  Finn  Gerdes,  Del  gule  Hus.  K0henhavn. 

Gyldendal.  1953.  99  pages.  8.75  kr. 

In  tough  and  tight  hut  always  felicitous  lan¬ 
guage  Finn  (Jerdes  tells  the  story  of  a  fugitive 
and  his  efforts  to  tear  himself  away  from  the 
old  and  start  a  new  life.  We  never  learn  from 
what  Torsten  is  fleeing  or  even  anything  of 
his  background,  but  that  is  incidental  to 
Cierdes’s  superb  insight  into  the  psyche  of  the 
fugitive.  Torsten’s  struggle  to  free  himself 
from  the  past  is  accentuated  by  the  contrast 
lictween  Agna,  a  country  girl  whom  he  meets 
near  his  hideout,  and  Charlotte,  his  former 
mistress  who  will  go  to  any  length  to  win  him 
back  for  the  cause.  Tliat  Agna  wins  him  is  no 
indication  of  a  sentimental  weakness,  only  the 
logical  outcome  of  a  well  developed  plot. 

iMwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  IJbraries 

Thit  Jensen.  Atter  det  s^Hte.  2  vols.  K0 
lienhavn.  Ciyldendal.  1953.  187,  192  pages. 
20  kr. 

The  fourth  and  last  in  a  series  of  popular  nov¬ 
els  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  fourteenth- 
century  Danish  monarch  Valdemar  Attcrdag 
whom  Ifolberg  called  “the  restorer  and  rc- 
newer  of  the  Danish  kingdom,”  this  volume 
takes  us  from  the  marriage  of  Emficror  Karl 


Languages 

see  ''Head-Liners") 

IV  at  Krakow  in  1163  down  to  Valdemar’s 
death  in  1375.  The  author’s  aim  is  to  rescue 
V’aldemar’s  reputation  from  the  vilifications  of 
his  powerful  contemporary  enemies:  Saint 
Birgitta,  the  Danish  cloisters,  and  the  Han¬ 
seatic  League.  She  trusts  that  if  the  national 
existence  of  Denmark  is  ever  seriously  threat¬ 
ened  again,  another  Vahlemar  AttertLig  will 
rise  to  save  the  nation.  The  style  is  slovenly, 
characterized  by  unskilful  use  of  archaisms. 

Richard  F.arnhart 
University  of  Minnesota 

**  B0rge  Madsen.  S^riget  og  andre  Noveller. 
K0benhavn.  Branner  &  Korch.  1952.  104 
pages.  7.50  kr. 

B0rge  Madsen’s  almost  satanic  understanding 
of  human  foibles  and  a  keen  awareness  of  the 
psychological  moment  for  fiction  give  this  col¬ 
lection  of  eight  short  stories  a  place  among 
the  best  in  recent  Danish  prose.  Fully  aware 
of  his  ability  as  a  stylist  and  as  a  storyteller, 
Madsen  takes  special  glee  in  enumerating  in 
an  epilogue  his  rejection  slips  for  the  six 
hitherto  unpublished  tales  in  the  hook.  How¬ 
ever,  his  readers  can  only  be  grateful  for  six 
new  and  more  delightful  experiences  than  any¬ 
thing  he  has  puhlishe<l  heretofore.  En  Dag  i 
full,  a  novel  treatment  of  a  marital  (quadrangle, 
is  perhaps  the  most  effective  piece  in  the  col¬ 
lection.  Hans  Bjerregaard  has  contributed  an 
informative  foreword,  Hvem  er  B0rge  Mad¬ 
sen?  Laurence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucky  IJbraries 

**  Henriette  van  Eyk.  De  jacht  op  de  spiegel. 
Amsterdam.  Arbeiderspers.  1952.  216 

pages.  5.70  fl. 

A  fantasy  about  a  country  from  which  mir 
rors  have  lieen  barred  by  royal  decree,  with 
the  result  that  flattery  has  replaced  truthful 
“reflection.”  The  m(K>n-people  send  a  boy  to 
these  benighted  people  with  a  mirror  but  he 
promptly  loses  it.  Except  for  a  p(»or  old  woman 
who  protects  and  advises  him,  he  is  coldly  re 
ceived.  There  follow  the  fantastic  (and  sym 
bolic?)  adventures  of  the  boy  and  the  old 
woman — and  the  animals — in  recovering  the 
mirror.  They  succeed;  but  the  king  orders  it 
destroyed  before  “the  people”  learn  the  disap 
pointing  truth  about  themselves.  Delightful 
humor.  The  fantasy  is  a  bit  too  long  sustained. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 
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*  ).  F.  Hofstra.  Kngrlen  van  mensen.  Den 
Haag.  I>copold.  1952.  259  pages.  7.90  fl. 

'I'his  book,  in  tone  and  subject  matter,  is 
reminiscent  of  (xtuperus.  Jont,  owner  of  the 
home  in  which  the  family  concerned  in  this 
liook  lives,  suddenly  becomes  aware  of  the  fact 
that  his  contributions  to  the  family  are  taken 
for  granted.  He  revolts,  declares  his  indepen¬ 
dence,  hut  finally  does  penance  by  giving  him¬ 
self  selflessly  to  care  for  an  unwanted,  unfor¬ 
tunate  half-Japanese  child  who  has  come  into 
the  family.  TTie  Netherlands-Parisian  milieu 
is  forcefully  {x>rtrayed.  We  recognize  Brenda 
Bliek  and  Temjie  Seng  from  Fen  sterile  vrouw, 
Wie  zal  hoar  vinden?  ITie  “angels  of  people” 
are  not  such  angels  after  all. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  College 

**  Adriaan  van  <ler  Veen.  Hit  wildc  jeest. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  1952.  208  pages. 
6.90  fl. 

A  short  but  impressive  novel  alK>ut  anti- 
Semitism  particularized  in  terms  of  a  love 
story  of  a  young  Hollander  and  a  Jewish  girl. 
Both  are  emigres,  living  in  New  York  and  in¬ 
tensely  conscious  of  World  War  II  and  Nazi 
atrocities  which  they  left  behind  them  in 
I*'uro|>e.  Their  relations  are  complicated  by  the 
girl’s  memory  of  a  brutal  sex  experience,  by 
her  racial  sensitivity,  and  by  the  young  Dutch¬ 
man’s  inner  confusion.  Under  the  pressure  of 
harsh  and  sometimes  violent  exjterience  they 
are  led  to  a  solution.  Except  for  an  occasional 
unsure  touch,  and  some  exaggeration,  the  writ¬ 
ing  is  powerful,  dramatic,  and  convincing, 
with  moments  of  brutal  realism.  A  young 
writer  of  first  rate  talent  and  great  promise. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

*  (ierard  den  Brabander.  Recapitulatie.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Van  Kampen.  1952.  51  pages. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  well  chosen,  for  in 
many  respects  it  is  similar  to  Den  Brahander’s 
previous  h(K)ks  Sonnetten  (1940)  and  De 
Nolle  Man  (1945).  All  three  show  a  sensitive 
and  original  poet,  whose  work,  however, 
often  lacks  |X)wer  of  expression  and  profier 
form.  Whenever  Den  Brabander  (pseudo- 
nymn  for  J.  Ci.  Joliet)  disciplines  himself  to 
write  in  the  sonnet  form  this  deficiency  is  often 
successfully  overcome.  His  outlook  on  life  is. 
as  that  of  most  of  the  other  Dutch  [x>ets  born 
about  1900,  extremely  despondent;  also,  his 
attitude  is  somewhat  sarcastic.  How  sad  are 
these  lines,  the  last  stanza  of  Voorzang-. 


Ik  hcl)  <lit  nog  nimmrr  Ktschrc'cn, 

Maar  mijn  lot  was  allanx  brpaalcl 
Torn  dr  vlock  mij  was  infjrdrrven 
En  hrt  wr>ord  in  mij  afgcdaald. 

Hrt  knst  mij  ditmaal  hrt  levrn. 

Rid  voor  mij,  nu  hrb  ik  hrtaald. 

His  sarcasm  and  negativism  have  softened 
somewhat  with  advancing  age  and  in  this 
most  recent  hook  he  shows  more  interest  and 
compassion  for  other  people.  Yet  his  attitude 
remains  fundamentally  the  same.  This  volume 
contains  some  short  poems,  a  Dutch  version 
of  Simon  the  Second,  an  epic  poem  of  Jewish- 
Caucasian  origin,  first  published  in  Yiddish 
hy  H.  Helmond,  and  a  translation  of  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson’s  Lul{e  Havergal. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
IJbrary  of  Congress 

**  Clara  Eggink,  CJ.  Sdtcrmaan.5cAr/;Wrxtf/- 
manal{  voor  het  jaar  1953.  Amsterdam. 
Van  der  Peet.  1953.  210  pages.  4.90  fl. 
Two  Dutch  authors,  Clara  Eggink  and  Ci. 
Stitermaan,  have  decided  that  the  literary  al¬ 
manac,  formerly  quite  fashionable,  and  often 
an  outlet  for  promising  authors,  has  not  lost 
its  usefulness  and  that  a  revival  of  this  type  of 
yearbook  should  be  attempted  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Apparently  the  book  has  met  with  con 
siderahle  approval. 

It  is  an  extremely  handy,  concise,  and  inex¬ 
pensive  reference  work.  For  small  libraries 
and  individuals  with  only  a  limited  interest  in 
Dutch  literature,  this  should  be  the  choice  if 
only  one  book  is  contemplated.  In  its  first  and 
largest  part  it  gives  short  contributions  in  prose 
and  verse  by  various  contemporary  authors; 
the  second  part  contains  valuable  data  on 
Dutch  literature.  The  original  short  stories, 
poems  and  essays  are  all  of  goo<l  quality, 
though  the  verse  seems  to  have  fared  some¬ 
what  better  than  the  prose. 

The  last  part  includes:  A  literary  calendar 
for  1953  with  data  on  Dutch  contemporary 
and  deceased  authors;  addresses  of  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  Dutch  letters;  a  list  of 
Dutch  authors  of  all  times,  with  biographical 
data,  a  short  outline  sometimes  accompanied 
hy  a  list  of  their  leading  works;  a  list  of  literary 
prizes  now  periodically  awarded  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  and  their  winners  so  far;  a  list  of  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature;  a  list  of 
Dutch  literary  periodicals  now  being  publish¬ 
ed  or  which  have  ceased  publication  recently; 
a  list  of  the  principal  r)utch  publishers  of 
belles-lettres;  a  list  of  outstanding  literary 
works  published  between  November  1951  and 
October  1952;  a  forecast  of  the  principal  books 
for  the  coming  year;  and  a  list  of  the  typo 
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graphically  licst  hooks  in  1*^52,  which  includes 
the  Schrijversalmanal^. 

T.  IV.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

^  Marnix  Gijsen.  De  l{at  in  den  boom,  ’s- 
(iravenhage.  Stols.  1953.  166  pages.  6.90  fl. 
This  is  not  so  intriguing  a  book  as  the  author’s 
De  vleespotten  van  Egypte  (see  H.A.  28:1, 
p.  32).  The  setting  is  New  York.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  American  milieu  is  what  the 
European  will  recognize  as  “typically  Ameri¬ 
can” — cocktails,  sex,  people  who  seem  uncon¬ 
cerned  as  to  where  the  next  meal  is  coming 
from,  coquetry,  and  a  robbery  on  the  street 
while  the  innocent  victim  has  merely  been 
minding  his  own  business.  A  man’s  wife  and 
his  cats  turn  against  him  through  the  plotting 
of  an  artist  (the  book  is  mildly  reminiscent  of 
lames’s  The  Liar),  who  desires  the  wife’s  af¬ 
fection.  Later  cats  and  wife  are  both  reconciled 
to  him. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  College 

**  Hubert  l^mpo.  De  belofte  aan  Rachel,  ’s- 
Gravenhage.  Stols.  1952.  332  pages.  9.90  fl. 
The  story  of  foseph  in  Egypt,  with  a  prologue 
in  Canaan,  told  by  his  brother  Benjamin. 
Joseph  is  presented  as  an  ambitious  and  ruth¬ 
less  dictator,  Benjamin  as  the  proponent  of 
the  freedom  and  moral  dignity  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  The  emphasis  in  the  antithesis  is  on  per¬ 
sonality,  independent  of  race,  religion,  or  po¬ 
litical  convictions.  The  author  departs  freely 
from  the  Biblical  story;  for  example,  Joseph 
seduces  the  wife  of  Potiphar  and  later  Ben¬ 
jamin  makes  her  his  mistress.  TTie  book  to 
some  extent  lacks  convincingness  in  respect  to 
setting  and  atmosphere.  Some  characteristics 
mark  the  Flemish  (as  distinguished  from 
Dutch)  authorship. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

*  Aino  Voipio.  Kevathalla.  Helsinki,  f  Hava. 

1952.  227  pages.  450  mk. 

The  nineteenth<entury  Finnish  cultural  lead¬ 
er,  J.  V.  Sncllman,  is  the  hero  of  this  old-fash¬ 
ioned  romance.  We  read  how  in  his  youth  he 
loved  and  lost  the  orphaned  Anna.  The  vil¬ 
lain  is  a  landowner  who,  desiring  to  marry 
her  himself,  diverts  the  letters  written  by  the 
sweethearts  to  each  other  and  thus  causes  mis¬ 
understanding  between  them.  This  is  the 
“spring  frost”  of  the  title  which  proves  fatal 
to  their  love.  Conventional  in  style  and  de¬ 
velopment,  the  novel  attempts  to  convey  some¬ 
thing  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  period  with 
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sidelights  on  the  beginnings  of  the  Fennoman 
movement.  But  the  historical  background  is 
vague,  the  plot  is  implausible,  and  the  two 
elements  do  not  strike  the  reader  as  forming 
a  happy  or  harmonious  combination. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 

*  Klearete  Dipla-Malamou.  Ho  Megalos 
Potamos.  Diegemata  (Prin  l{ai  meta  to 
1940).  Athenai.  Flkdoseis  (ikobostc.  HI 
pages. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  imagine  which  stories 
were  written  before  the  war.  TTie  first  group 
concerns  various  non-political  aspects  of  Greek 
life,  the  occupation  connected  with  the  sea,  the 
difficult  social  positions,  etc.  The  second  group 
pictures  the  relations  of  the  Cireeks  toward  the 
invaders.  Both  display  the  same  philosophical, 
optimistic  attitude  that  has  always  marked  the 
Greek  genius,  even  in  its  most  cynical  and 
despondent  moments.  The  great  river,  as  the 
author  explains,  is  that  eternal  rhythm  of  life 
into  which  all  individuals  and  nations  fit  in 
natural  order. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Andor  Sziklay.  Koszta  Mdrton  Ksete. 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Hungarian  Reformed 
Federation  of  America.  1953.  96  pages. 
$0.50. 

Some  time  ago  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America  launched  a  series  of  b(x>k- 
lets  in  English  and  Hungarian  with  the  in¬ 
tention  to  offer  information  about  significant 
Hungarian  and  American  cultural  and  his¬ 
torical  facts.  Andor  Sziklay’s  well  organized, 
lucidly  presented  study  of  Mirton  Koszta  is 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  publisher. 

Koszta  was  an  officer  in  the  Hungarian  War 
of  Freedom  in  1848-49,  It  was  because  of  him 
(he  had  his  first  citizenship  pa[)ers  as  an 
American  by  choice)  that  a  controversy  de¬ 
veloped  between  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Austria,  a 
controversy  which  threatened  to  end  in  war. 
TTie  matter  was  finally  settled,  TTie  facts  re¬ 
lated  to  this  case  are  extremely  interesting  and 
in  perspective,  considering  the  situation  of  the 
world  today,  still  timely.  An  English  trans 
lation  of  this  study  would  be  welcome. 

fnseph  Rcmenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

**  Pavel  Fraenkl,  Bjprnson  og  tsjeltl(isl^  lit- 
teratur.  Oslo.  Gyldendal  Norsk.  1953.  126 
pages. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  Euro¬ 
pean  literature  around  tbe  turn  of  the  century 
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is  the  influence  of  the  Russians  and  Scandi¬ 
navians  in  central  and  western  Europe,  and 
Bjprnson  was  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these  new  forces,  Pavel  FraenkI,  able  Czcch- 
Norwegian  literary  historian,  has  examined  in 
detail  the  influence  of  Bjprnson  on  the  bur¬ 
geoning  Czech  literature  of  the  period  with 
felicitous  results.  He  has  pointed  out  how  the 
positive,  optimistic,  humane  tradition  in 
(>,ech  letters  clung  to  Bj0rnson,  whereas  those 
writers  who  tlealt  with  themes  of  tragedy  and 
human  loneliness  found  their  guide  in  Ibsen. 
Fraenkl’s  study  is  a  significant  contribution 
to  comparative  literature  that  should  be  a 
mcnlel  for  similar  studies  on  the  influence  of 
Bjprnson  in  other  countries. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  IJbraries 

*  Johan  Borgen.  Noveller  om  /(faerlighet. 

(Klo.  (iyldendal  Norsk.  1952,  201  pages. 

1  3.50  kr. 

'Iliis  little  collection  of  seven  short  stories  built 
around  various  manifestations  of  human  love 
is  replete  with  carefully  wrought  psychological 
situations,  slight  but  well  constructed  plots, 
and  unusually  individualistic  characters.  Ber¬ 
gen  has  plumlied  the  depths  of  emotion  an<l 
told  his  stories  with  little  physical  background 
and  imagery.  Nevertheless,  the  author  reveals 
complete  mastery  of  his  themes  without  the 
help  of  stylistic  devices,  particularly  in  the  first 
story  (Stiernen)  and  the  last  (Fuglen  og  Fris- 
teren).  lliis  is  one  of  Johan  Borgen’s  better 
recent  hooks. 

Latvrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  S.  Kitrem.  Saturates.  Oslo.  Aschehoug. 

1952.  215  pages  -f-  4  plates.  16.70  kr. 

'ITiis  is  a  masterly  piece  of  popularized  philoso 
phy — “popular”  usetl  in  the  liest  sense.  The 
well-known  classical  scholar  has  here  given  a 
biographical  account,  based  on  his  own  studies 
and  a  ct»mpr<hensive  knowledge  of  the  litera 
ture,  of  the  ways,  teachings,  and  martyr’s 
death  of  the  great  peripatetic  philosopher  with 
the  face  and  figure  of  Silenus,  the  ugliness  of 
genius.  We  see  the  great  teacher  as  the  “man 
alxiut  town,”  the  patriot,  master  of  inductive 
reasoning  in  his  milieu,  the  streets  and  mar¬ 
ket  place  of  Athens,  bantering  and  arguing 
with  friends,  pupils,  courtesans,  statesmen, 
artists,  artisans,  always  in  some  fashion  or 
other  coming  down  to  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
life.  Curiously,  we  miss  in  Eitrem’s  brilliant 
and  witty  description  the  comparison  which 
would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  make  effec¬ 
tive  between  Socrates  and  that  other  great 


original,  Eitrem’s  own  near<om  pat  riot  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  who  resembled  Socrates  (ceteris  pari¬ 
bus)  not  only  in  his  peripatetic  ways  but  even 
more  in  both  the  positive  and  negative  sides 
of  his  teachings;  the  latter  especially  in  their 
common  scorn  for  natural  science. 

Lee  A/.  Hollander 
University  of  Texas 

*  Kristofer  Visted,  Hilmar  Stigum.  V'dr 
gamle  bondehultur.  2  vols.  Oslo.  Cappclen. 
1951,  1952.  81.50  kr. 

This  monumental  account  of  life  in  the  fteas 
ant  Norway  of  bygone  days  is  an  effective  story 
of  manners  and  customs  that  arc  not  too  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  they  were  in  the  age  of  the 
sagas.  Carefully  detailed  and  based  on  meticu¬ 
lous  scholarship,  this  important  work  is  never¬ 
theless  highly  readable  for  historian,  folklorist, 
and  layman.  Splendid  photography,  some  of 
it  in  colors,  is  an  added  attraction  in  this  im¬ 
portant  reference  work. 

Laurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

*  Wilson  Martins.  A  Critica  IJterdria  no 
Brasil,  Sao  Paulo.  Departamento  de  Cul- 
tura.  1952.  154  pages. 

Tfie  author  has  here  produced  the  first  treatise 
of  any  appreciable  length  on  literary  criticism 
in  Brazil,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  note  the 
care  and  fair-mindedness  with  which  the  book 
is  written.  Showing  a  wide  acc^uaintancc  with 
Ixjth  native  and  foreign  critics,  Martins  has 
made  a  personal  reassessment  of  each  of  the 
former,  showing  the  essential  falsity  of  many 
conceptions  current  in  their  regard.  He  divides 
writers,  not  by  “periods,”  but  by  “famflias 
espirituais”:  grammarians,  humanists,  his¬ 
torians,  sociologists,  impressionists,  and  aes- 
theticians.  His  preference  is  for  the  last-men¬ 
tioned,  as  he  feels  that  the  aesthetic  approach 
must  of  necessity  include  elements  of  all  the 
others.  A  chronological  table  of  critical  works 
further  adds  to  the  value  of  this  volume, 
which  should  form  part  of  the  library  of  every 
serious  student  of  Brazilian  literature. 

R.  E.  Dimmick 

Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Mario  Donato.  Galateia  e  o  Fantasma.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1951.  293  pages. 

An  actual  psychoanalytic  case  history  forms 
the  basis  for  this  novel  about  homosexuality. 
Julia  is  troubled  from  childhood  by  a  dream- 
image — a  nude,  headless  phantom.  It  ficrsists 
through  the  vagaries  of  her  passions  as  the  one 
profound  but  mystifying  part  of  her  true  self. 
The  identity  of  the  image  is  revealed  to  her 
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suddenly,  dramatically,  but — tar  from  being 
the  panacea  ho[)ed  for — it  ultimately  destroys 
her  chance  of  finding  love  with  a  man.  The 
story,  although  written  with  dramatic  feeling, 
is  in  the  strictest  sense  technical.  Certainly  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  sexual 
aberrations  is  required  to  judge  the  plausibility 
ot  the  heroine’s  actions. 

Dorothy  Feldmann  Harth 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  )osc  Ferreira  Monte.  Tempo  do  SilSneio. 

Coimbra.  The  Author.  1953.  64  pages. 

In  a  bare  room  of  Coimbra,  “ruined  palace 
overgrown  with  weeds,”  the  poet  voices  young 
Portugal’s  secret  anxiety  for  peace  and  renewal. 
His  voice  turns  inward  in  this  “time  of  sil¬ 
ence.”  His  generosity  succumbs  to  the  dema¬ 
gogues’  cooings;  his  sincerity  clothes  in  daring 
dreams  the  small  change  of  a  plain  “gofxl 
morning,  friend!”  Four  transparent  “letters  to 
a  friend  in  Paris,”  culminating  in  sonnets, 
comprise  the  first  part.  The  second  consists  of 
thirty  opatjue  sonnets  to  peace.  The  poet,  forc¬ 
ing  Whitmanesque  effusion  now  into  tra¬ 
ditional  meters,  promises  a  sequel  to  this,  his 
third  volume  of  verse. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

*  Artur  Eduardo  Benevides.  A  Ldmpada  e 
os  Apostolos.  Ccara.  Cla.  1952.  97  pages. 
It  is  plain  to  see  that  Sr.  Benevides  remains  a 
|xx;t,  even  when  writing  criticism.  If  this 
leads  him  more  to  direct  affirmation  than  to 
analysis,  it  also  enables  him  to  interpret  the 
work  of  other  artists  with  unusual  understand¬ 
ing,  and  it  does  not  prevent  him  from  express¬ 
ing  excellently  balanced  judgments.  Treating 
of  the  |X)ctic  phenomenon,  the  position  of  the 
artist  in  the  world  today,  Chopin,  and  writers 
and  painters  of  his  native  Ceari,  Benevides  is 
especially  fine  in  his  essay  on  the  poet  Augusto 
Fredcrico  Schmidt. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl( 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Urn  Colecciona- 
dor  de  Angiistias.  Lisboa.  Guimaraes. 
1953.  325  pages. 

Here  an  unafraid  critic  tests  us  as  he  tests  his 
own  “Edwardian”  generation  and  his  little 
Portugal.  His  autobiography  of  a  free  spirit 
encompasses  an  unsensational  life,  but  an  un¬ 
compromising  adventure  of  integrating  the 
world  with  an  individual  conscience.  Starting 
with  childhixxl  in  Lisbon,  via  Angola,  Spain, 
U.  S.  A.  (seen  in  1931  and  severely  judged), 
and  Brazil,  the  adventure  ends  again  in  Lis- 
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bon,  as  the  sun  sets  beautifully,  while  old 
friends  are  discoursing  in  a  jasmine  garden, 
like  humanists  of  old. 

No  indiscreet  disclosures  lure  the  reader  on; 
lifelong  experience  captivates  him  most  intel¬ 
lectually,  in  essays  on  the  eternal  themes — 
education,  politics,  psychology,  philosophy, 
religion,  culture,  music,  love  and  death — kind 
Dona  Morte.  Five  “exemplary  anecdotes”  ex¬ 
emplify  human  illusions  in  the  form  of  five 
portraits,  including  the  author’s  in  Lisboa  a 
Madrid  atravis  de  Angola.  It  is  a  rosary  ot 
desenganos,  disillusionments  of  the  manly 
Iberian  mind.  A  powerless  onicxiker  calmly 
watches  the  “agony  of  individualism”  in  our 
age,  trusting  in  the  higher  destiny  of  man  to 
find  consolation  in  the  higher  reality  of  art, 
and  cursing  partisanship. 

l*he  present  edition  differs  from  an  earlier 
Brazilian  one  (see  H.  A.  26:1,  p.  37)  through 
the  addition  of  two  copious  chapters,  ()  Tunei 
and  Mtisica  e  Vida. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

Carl  Fehrman,  Dit{^taren  och  diiden. 
Dddsbild  i  litteraturen  fran  antil^en  till 
1700-talet.  Stockholm,  lionnier.  1952.  4f4 
pages  -|-  16  plates.  30  kr. 

“Tfie  Poet  and  I)cath;  the  image  of  death  in 
literature  from  classical  and  Hebrew  antiquity 
up  to  the  eighteenth  century”  is  written  by  a 
professor  of  literature  in  Lund,  Sweden,  and  is 
a  fine  book.  It  is  an  excellent  history  of  ideas 
with  relevant  (]uotations  from  the  literature 
and  occasional  vistas  u|x>n  the  art  of  the  West¬ 
ern  World  and  Sweden  in  Christian  times.  My 
only  regret  is  that  the  author  did  not  include 
a  chapter  or  an  ap^iendix  on  the  Old  Scandi¬ 
navian  ideas  as  represented  in  the  Icelandic 
Eddas  and  Sagas,  a  world  of  ideas  to  which 
he  refers  in  one  footnote  only.  Had  he  studied 
the  matter  he  would  have  found  that  it  would 
have  disclosed  significant  similarities  with  the 
Greek  point  of  view,  which  is  one  of  his  start¬ 
ing  points. 

Stefdn  Einarsson 
The  lohn  Hopl(ins  University 

**  Walter  Ljungquist.  Liljor  i  Saron.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1952.  179  pages.  11.50  kr. 
Almost  wholly  in  the  romantic  tradition,  this 
novel  is  the  personal  narrative  of  a  middle- 
aged  man.  Jerk  Dandelin,  who  reviews  his 
youthful  relationships  with  two  strange 
women  in  a  forgotten  corner  of  Smaland.  Both 
women,  Ciunilla  and  Isaliella,  are  shrouded  in 
the  mystery  of  a  world  of  symbolism  in  which 
nature  and  man  are  portrayed  in  intimate 
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unity,  much  in  the  manner  of  Ljungquist’s 
Revolt  I  gronsf^a  but  with  considerably  more 
stylistic  finesse.  Ciunilla,  a  half-wild,  elf-like 
creature,  emlxMlies  the  traditional  conception 
of  romantic  love;  and  liella,  considerably  more 
mature,  sensual,  and  willful,  is  an  elective 
contrast  to  the  younger  woman.  Ljungquist  is 
a  consummate  master  of  modern  Swedish 
prose  style,  and  his  delicate,  humane  approach 
to  his  theme  reveals  artistry  and  almost  classi¬ 
cal  restraint  at  the  same  time. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

X  Sigfrid  Siwertz.  Glasberget.  Stockholm. 

Bonnier.  1952.  298  pages.  15  kr. 

In  this  novel  Siwertz  returns  to  a  theme  which 
has  Iteen  dominant  in  most  of  his  previous 
work:  the  struggle  of  the  flaneur  mentality 
toward  an  effective  exercise  of  the  will. 

“(ilasl>erget” — the  mountain  of  glass — is 
here  a  double  symlK>l  of  Stellan  Sylvester’s 
aestheticism  ami  su()erficial  eroticism.  Sylves¬ 
ter,  a  designer  of  art  glass,  takes  refuge  in  a 
fragile  love  of  form  without  depth,  always 
somewhat  timidly  executed.  His  idling  love 
affairs  follow  the  same  irresolute  |)attern  until 
a  violent  automobile  accident  an<l  the  ensuing 
months  of  reflection  in  the  hospital  bring  him 
to  realize  th.it  his  fear  of  lieing  engaged  by  life 
has  prevented  him  from  understanding  the 
love  anti  will  to  sacrifice  of  Otti  Morbus  whose 
tleath  he  has  indirectly  caused.  Nurse  Martha, 
Otti’s  spiritual  kin  and  later  Sylvester’s  wife, 
learns  the  conseijuences  of  misdirected  loyalty, 
but  together  they  find  a  way  f>etween  moral 
rigidity  and  the  contemplation  of  Ixrauty  for 
its  own  sake. 

Despite  the  conventionality  of  the  plot, 
Siwertz  quite  successfully  avoids  the  senti¬ 
mental  by  means  of  the  honestly  personal  tone 
of  the  autobiographic  form,  a  certain  distant 
awareness  in  point  of  view,  and  skilful  psy¬ 
chological  insight. 

Thomas  R.  Bucl^man 
Oregon  State  College 

**  Hjalmar  Krokfors.  Kustland.  Stockholm. 

Diakonistyrelsens.  1952.  61  pages.  6.50  kr. 
Life  is  a  dream  under  the  “whis|)ering  stars.” 
Man  longs  to  sing,  freed  from  the  temporal, 
the  yet-unheard  song.  Trying  to  solve  the  rid¬ 
dle  of  life  and  death,  he  finds  comfort  in  the 
Holy  Writ.  What  he  sees  about  him  causes 
his  faith  to  take  on  form,  tells  him  Ciod  gives 
us  all  out  of  His  go<xlness  and  without  our 
merit.  For  this  we  shall  thank  Him  forever. 

This  idea  underlies  the  beautiful  word  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  sea  and  of  the  life  on  and  near  it 


(Part  I — 13  short  poems)  and  the  eight  idyllic 
poems  )x>rtraying  life  of  the  Finnish  country¬ 
side  and  city  (Part  II).  Though  there  are 
many  Romantic  traits  in  the  lxx)k,  two  poems, 
Du  landsf^ap,  land  and  Augustildrdag,  remind 
one  strongly,  in  mood  and  atmosphere,  of 
(loethe’s  classical  Hermann  und  Dorothea, 
('anto  IV.  Lilly  E.  /.  Lindahl 

Knox  College 

**  Hilding  Pawlo.  Ge  oss  de  seende,  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  1952.  68  pages.  7.50  kr. 
This  promising  first  volume  by  a  young  Swed¬ 
ish  poet  is  characterized  by  sensitive  reflections 
on  the  nature  of  sickness  and  death,  highly 
|>ersonalized  erotic  experience,  and  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  fate  of  man  in  a  blind  and  uncom¬ 
prehending  universe.  Pawlo  has  discovered 
effective  and  well  defined  rhythms,  and  his 
imagery  is  comparable  to  that  of  many  a  more 
mature  poet.  Although  the  selection  of  themes 
for  the  sixty-five  {X)ems  in  this  volume  is  some¬ 
what  limited,  he  is  capable  of  substantially 
more  breadth  and  vision,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  these  qualities  will  be 
revealed  in  his  future  volumes. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuc/^y  Ubraries 

**  Edith  Unnerstad.  l^k.toKsel{on.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  1952.  94  pages.  9.50  kr. 
Edith  Unnerstad  is  l)est  known  as  a  novelist, 
and,  although  her  prose  reveals  considerably 
more  strength  than  her  lyrics,  this  little  vol¬ 
ume  contains  many  pleasing  pieces.  She  is  at 
her  l)est  in  several  children’s  jxjems  which 
have  lieen  incor(x)rated  into  the  collection,  but 
there  is  also  some  gratifying  nature  imagery. 
l.ess  effective  are  her  poems  about  children 
written  from  the  grown-up’s  standpoint.  The 
title  (“Toy’s  Echo”)  is  fully  descriptive  of  the 
collection,  for  it  contains  the  same  variety  of 
sturdy  and  flimsy  that  we  may  find  in  the 
children’s  toy  closets. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentud^y  Libraries 

**  Vasyl  Barka.  Ray.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Svo- 
IxKla.  1953.  309  pages. 

This  is  an  important  but  not  an  easy  work. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  Ukrainian  DP 
writers  has  given  here  a  lyrical  description  of 
June  18-21,  1941,  and  has  pictured  the  pre¬ 
vailing  moods  through  the  encounters  of  his 
protagonist,  an  elderly  professor  of  Ukrainian 
literature,  with  the  hy|X)critcs  and  knaves  who 
flourished  under  Soviet  rule.  The  protagonist 
himself  is  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous  break- 
ilown  as  the  result  of  his  past  experiences  and 
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this  complicates  the  numerous  flashbacks  and 
visions  that  he  has.  The  novel  is  far  from  the 
norm  of  the  usual  Ukrainian  writing;  it  is  con¬ 
structed  on  an  original  pattern  but  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  conveying  the  extra-human 
and  subhuman  nature  of  Soviet  reality. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  C31cxiy  Satsuk.  Zlat  Zholud.  Buenos  Aires. 

Denisuka.  1951.  127  pages. 

'I'his  lxx)k  contains  six  short  stories  on  various 
subjects.  The  author  is  much  perturbed  about 
the  injustices  in  life  and  wishes  to  sec  things 
liecome  l)ettcr.  In  one  of  his  stories  he  tells  of 
a  young  com|x)ser  who  is  liquidated  because 
he  did  not  glorify  the  Red  regime  in  music, 
while  in  another  he  feels  sorry  for  a  blind  vet¬ 
eran,  his  chest  covered  with  military  decora¬ 
tions,  who  has  to  Ixrg  for  a  living  in  public 
places.  Of  the  four  remaining  stories,  two  de¬ 
pict  the  hardships  of  emigrant  life;  another  is 
based  on  the  Biblical  story  of  Esther,  so  deeply 
tlevoted  to  her  people;  while  the  last,  Zlat 
Zholud,  from  which  the  book  takes  its  title,  is 
a  story  of  tenth  century  Ukrainian  history,  in 
which  the  guilty  party  is  allowed  to  choose  her 
own  sentence.  The  author  has  a  good  gift  of 
observation  and  an  easy  style,  but  needs  to 
overcome  the  habit  of  using  English  words 
when  Ukrainian  are  available. 

Wasyl  Halich 
Wisconsin  State  College 

**  Stepan  Vasylchenko.  Novell.  Winnipeg. 

Ukrainian  I3ook  Club.  1953.  128  pages. 
This  selection  of  short  stories  by  the  Ukrainian 
writer  Vasylchenko  (1878-1932)  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  series  of  Ukrainian  belles- 
lettres  published  by  the  Ukrainian  Book  Club. 
The  stories  deal  with  various  aspects  of  peas¬ 
ant  life  before  the  Revolution.  They  are  still 
very  readable  today,  not  so  much  for  the  plot 
or  idea  as  for  the  very  rich,  varied  language 
and  line  style.  To  Ukrainian  immigrants  they 
must  mean  a  draught  of  pure  and  satisfying 
vintage. 

George  Lucl(yi 
University  of  Toronto 

®  Ricardo  Carballo  Calero,  et  al.  Siete  en- 
sayos  sobre  Rosalia.  Vigo.  Galaxia.  1952. 
171  pages. 

Preceded  by  the  dedicatory  poems  of  a  Ga¬ 
lician  and  a  Portuguese  poet,  these  seven  essays 
on  Rosalia  de  Castro  study  her  work  in  its 
relationship  to  the  {X)ctic  resurgence  in  mod¬ 
ern  Cialician  letters.  In  the  analysis  of  the 
various  vf)Unncs  of  her  verse  and  prose,  Rosalia 


is  seen,  not  so  much  as  a  feminine,  but  as  a 
“singularly  human,"  writer  who  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  “the  essential  reality  of  life.”  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these  essays  is  that  by 
Celestino  F.  de  la  Vega,  who  descrilxrs  Rosalia 
as  “the  most  authentic  (X)ct  in  Spain  in  the 
nineteenth  century,”  but  one  who  has  not  been 
understooil  because  of  her  very  difference  from 
her  contemporaries.  The  concluding  essay,  by 
Salvador  Lorenzana,  gives  a  useful  survey  of 
world  critical  opinion  about  Rosalia  de  Cas¬ 
tro’s  work. 

Madaline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

^  F.  J.  Carmody,  C.  MacIntyre.  Surrealist 
Poetry  in  France.  I3crkeley,  Calif.  Califor¬ 
nia  I3ook  Co.  1953.  158  pages  -(-  4  plates. 
A  bilingual  anthology  of  French  surrealist 
jxjetry  is  a  very  desirable  item.  But  when  few¬ 
er  than  75  poems  are  presented  in  a  format 
so  mean  and  faulty.  I’m  not  sure  that  the  re¬ 
sult  is  not  insult  as  well  as  injury.  In  places 
the  printing  is  crooked,  the  lithographed  pages 
too  light  or  blurred  to  be  read,  and  the  type¬ 
face  within  one  poem  inexplicably  varied  (and 
not  by  surrealist  design). 

Inasmuch  as  F.  J.  Carmody,  who  has  chosen 
and  edited  the  texts  (some  of  which  arc  frac¬ 
tional  without  any  such  indication),  admits  in 
his  introduction  that  certain  poets  refused  to 
coo()eratc  with  him  and  that,  I  presume,  for 
reasons  of  space  he  was  unable  to  print  (K)ems 
that  he  himself  considers  “excellent,”  one  be¬ 
gins  to  wonder  what  the  purpose  of  this  awk¬ 
ward  edition  is.  Carmody ’s  sectional  notes  (an 
early  and  later  surrealist  division  followed  by 
a  small  unit  of  cubist  material)  arc  of  little 
value;  They  are  too  broad  and  summary. 

The  translations  by  Mr.  MacIntyre  are  adc- 
(juate  but  (xrdestrian.  Tliere  is  no  pleasure  in 
them:  simply  mechanical  rendering;  a  job  to 
be  done,  and  quickly.  The  book  is  far  from 
l)cing  an  effective  way  to  answer  a  vital  need. 

Cid  Corman 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

**  Mbidcriin.  Poems.  Michael  Hamburger, 
cd.  6c  tr.  New  York.  Pantheon.  2nd  ed., 
1952.  iv  -j-  275  pages.  $3.50. 

The  first  edition  of  Hamburger’s  translations 
from  Hbldcrlin  appeared  in  1943.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  the  translator  has  revised  his  intro¬ 
ductory  essay,  correcting  some  factual  errors, 
such  as  the  occupation  of  the  poet’s  father, 
adding  in  footnotes  the  originals  of  many  of 
the  translated  passages,  for  instance  those  from 
Empedocles,  and  making  reference  to  recent 
studies  of  Holderlin;  at  many  points  he  has 
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enriched  his  f)ercc|Xivc  analysis  of  Holdcrlin’s 
thou);ht  through  added  material,  for  example, 
the  enlarged  comparisons  with  Nietzsche  and 
with  William  Blake.  The  Asclepidean  and 
Alcaic  odes  appear  in  new  versions;  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  other  ()oems  has  been  amended,  and 
a  dozen  poems  added. 

As  in  the  earlier  edition,  the  original  poem 
and  the  translation  face  one  another  on  oppo¬ 
site  pages,  except  for  Der  Archipelagus  which 
is  translated  in  the  Introduction  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  in  an  ap[Kndix.  This  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  a  reader  who  wishes  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  major  poet  but  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Cierman  is  not  quite  adequate  for  full 
understanding.  Hdiderlin  is  a  very  dithcult 
|K3et  to  translate,  and  any  translation  is  only 
an  approximation,  though  the  meaning  is  ac¬ 
curately  reproduced;  and  the  classical  meters 
of  many  (x>ems  are  unquestionably  more  “at 
home”  in  (terman  than  in  English  dress.  But 
with  these  reservations.  Hamburger’s  render¬ 
ings  are  decidedly  successful,  and  his  lxx)k  a 
worthwhile  effort  to  bring  Hdiderlin  to  a  wid¬ 
er  circle  of  readers. 

Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer 
Princeton,  N.  /. 

*  B.  lieckcr,  ed.  Autour  de  Michel  Servet  et 
de  Sebastien  Castellion.  Haarlem.  Willink 
fie  Zoon.  1953.  vii  -j-  302  pages, 
lliis  work  is  a  collection  of  essays  which  has 
lieen  issued  to  mark  the  four  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  burning  of  the  Spanish  doctor 
Miguel  Servet  and  the  ap|)earance  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  plea  for  religious  toleration  De  haereticis 
an  sint  persequendi  by  Sebastien  Castellion, 
French  Protestant  theologian  who  taught 
(ireek  literature  at  the  University  of  Basel. 
There  are  seventeen  essays  in  this  collection, 
seven  in  French,  six  in  English,  three  in  Cier¬ 
man,  and  one  in  Italian.  Reputable  scholars  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States  have  prepared 


these  articles,  all  of  which  are  well  docu¬ 
mented.  Particularly  valuable  is  the  inclusion 
of  hitherto  unpublished  documents.  In  a  brief 
foreward.  Professor  B.  Becker  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Amsterdam  points  out  that  this  work  is 
intended  to  present  new  facts  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  two  men 
and  to  assess  their  importance  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  history  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Bernerd  C.  Weber 
University  of  Alabama 

**  iJiszlo  Orszagh.  Magyar-Angol  Szdtdr. 
Budapest.  Akademia  Kiado.  1953.  1,444 
pages. 

In  cooperation  with  other  Hungarian  scholars, 
but  with  his  final  approval,  Laszlo  Orszagh 
produced  a  Hungarian-English  Dictionary 
which  is  a  sequel  to  his  English-Hungarian 
Dictionary,  published  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  dictionary  contains  88,000  words,  consist¬ 
ing  of  archaic  and  modern  terms.  Although 
the  work  appeared  in  totalitarian  Hungary 
and  contains  terms  which  are  indicative  of  po¬ 
litical  pressure,  in  fairness  to  Orszagh  it  must 
be  stated  that  it  is  a  noteworthy  piece,  primar¬ 
ily  in  the  light  of  its  scholarly  and  practical 
usefulness.  The  dictionary  shows  that  those 
responsible  for  this  very  much  needed  dic¬ 
tionary  were  able  to  resolve  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  moral  principle  of  intellectual  in¬ 
tegrity  and  political  expediency  in  a  fashion 
which  did  not  make  of  integrity  the  loser.  If 
one  may  use  Shakespeare’s  phrase  from  The 
Winter's  Tale,  parts  of  the  dictionary  seem 
like  “the  unpathed  wathers,  undreamed 
shores”  of  Hungarian  vocabulary.  The  dic¬ 
tionary  should  enable  English  and  American 
students  of  the  Hungarian  language  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  acknowledge  the  richness  of  an  “iso 
lated”  Finno-Ugrian  language. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

M  M 


The  fortial  de  Ijetrus  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  offered  a 
pri/e  of  twenty  thousand  cruzeiros  to  the  writer  of  the 
best  critical  essay  on  the  Second  Biennial  of  Art  held 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  four  hun- 
ilrcdth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Sao  Paulo,  in 


The  Spanish  (icriodical  Atanie,  published  in  Te¬ 
gucigalpa,  Honduras,  announces  that  it  has  been  sep 
arated  into  two  editions.  The  Spanish  edition  only  will 
appear  monthly;  the  F.nglish  edition  will  come  out 
every  three  or  six  months  and  will  contain  the  best  of 
the  material  that  has  previously  appeared  in  Spanish. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 

Correspondence 


Dear  Mr.  Noth: 

When  I  read  the  article  by  Juliin  Marias 
(see  B.  /i.  26:3,  pp.  233-236),  presenting  one 
(x>sition,  and  those  by  Robert  G.  Mead  (see 
B.  A.  25:3,  pp.  223-226)  and  Dwight  L. 
Bolinger  (sec  B.  A.  27:2,  pp.  129-132),  hold¬ 
ing  the  opposite  view  of  a  delicate  and  im- 
(xirtant  question  which  concerns  all  Spanish 
writers  intimately,  namely  the  present  intel¬ 
lectual  status  of  Spain,  I  was  impelled  to  write 
you  my  unbiased  opinion,  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  offer  the  readers  of  Bool(f  Abroad  a 
presentation  of  the  problem  which  is  different 
from  theirs  and  more  in  consonance  with  the 
tacts,  since  it  is  free  from  any  sort  of  interested 
partisanship.  Do  I  make  a  third  in  a  quarrel 
or  a  third  in  a  compromise?  Not  exactly  cither. 
The  thing  of  first  importance  is  to  bring  both 
parties  into  line  with  the  facts. 

1  must  say  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Mead’s 
article  adds  nothing  substantially  new,  noth¬ 
ing  inedit  which  has  not  been  written  many 
times  in  America  and  Europe  in  greater  detail 
and  with  more  bolstering  by  arguments.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  articles  by  Sr.  Marfas  (I 
am  referring  not  only  to  Booths  Abroad  but 
also  to  a  paper  entitled  El  problema  de  la 
libertad  intelectual  which  he  published  in  In¬ 
sula  of  Madrid,  No.  86)  do  not  fix  or  focus  the 
problem,  but  merely  open  new  and  unex¬ 
pected  perspectives.  TTicsc  two  articles,  as  well 
as  one  by  Jos6  Luis  Aranguren  entitled  “The 
Spiritual  Evolution  of  the  Spanish  Intellectuals 
in  the  Emigration”  (Cuadernos  Hispano- 
amertcanos  No.  30,  Madrid),  mark  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  evolution  very  much  worth  atten¬ 
tion.  “Evolution”  in  the  evaluation  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  product  of  compatriots  in  exile,  to  be 
made  respectfully,  with  full  recognition  of 
their  merits;  “evolution”  in  the  presentation 
of  the  precarious  nature  of  the  liberties  in 
which  residents  of  Spain  move,  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  necessity  to  recover  them. 

On  this  basis  the  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  literatures — imigri  and  that 
of  Spain — is  not  a  matter  of  quantity  or 
quality,  since  there  is  good  writing  in  both 
groups.  In  spite  of  the  censorship,  in  spite  of 
all  its  other  handicaps,  Spanish  intellectual  life 
has  not  disap[)eared.  Literary  activity,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  alive  and  vigorous  notwithstanding 
all  restrictions  and  talxx)s;  Spain  is  producing 
books  of  substance,  magazines  of  excellent 
quality.  All  this  is  reassuring;  it  is  admirable. 


It  is  paradoxical.  Or  is  it  not,  rather,  supremely 
natural,  as  constituting  another  phase  of  the 
eternal  Spanish  paradox  which  will  always 
disconcert  the  foreigner?  And  it  reveals  a  firm¬ 
ness,  a  constancy,  a  vital  and  spiritual  integrity 
which  I  will  not  presume  to  call  unique,  but 
which  are  certainly  exceptional  in  the  world, 
at  least  under  illiberal  regimes.  I  have  had  oc¬ 
casion,  personally,  to  verify  rather  recently  the 
existence  of  this  Spanish  intellectual  reality, 
and  it  warns  us  how  cautious  we  should  all  be 
in  facing  this  problem,  and  how  futile,  not  to 
say  dangerous  and  injurious,  such  generaliza¬ 
tions  from  the  outside  can  be.  It  follows  that 
the  Spaniards  and  the  foreigners  who  over¬ 
simplify  in  their  evaluation  of  a  reprehensible 
political  regime,  confuse  the  issue  when  they 
hold  all  Spaniards  responsible  for  the  state  of 
affairs.  Spaniards  cannot  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  their  present  geographical  location.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  the  problem  is  not  so  sim¬ 
ple,  that  many  independent  souls  have  never 
left  the  country  but  have  continued  to  live  in 
Spain,  endeavoring  to  adjust  differences  and 
secure  respect  for  divergent  opinions — even 
though  it  is  true  that  they  cannot  speak  out 
so  frankly  and  unequivocally  as  can  those  who 
are  beyond  Spain’s  boundaries?  I  have  con¬ 
siderable  evidence  of  this,  and  I  note  that 
Juliin  Marias  himself  writes:  “Residence  in 
Spain  does  not  necessarily  imply  political  af¬ 
filiation.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  happens  here 
as  it  has  always  done  that  “the  just  must  pay 
for  the  sinners.”  And  these  sweeping  accusa¬ 
tions  have  a  tendency  to  cause  many  Spaniards 
in  Spain  to  react  paradoxically  and  violently 
to  arguments  waged  from  outside  which  un¬ 
der  different  circumstances  might  be  listened 
to.  Julian  Marias,  for  example,  in  his  refuta¬ 
tion  of  Mead’s  exaggerations,  falls  into  at¬ 
tenuations  and  inaccuracies.  On  the  other 
hand,  Juliin  Marias  himself,  though  he  has 
taken  up  the  cudgels  for  the  Spaniards,  does 
not  hesitate  to  admit  the  evil  of  intellectual 
coercion  and  in  speaking  of  the  Spanish  uni¬ 
versity  he  confesses  that  the  consequences  of 
State  and  Church  meddling  have  been  in¬ 
jurious. 

The  real  key  to  the  actual  opposition  of  the 
two  elements  of  the  Spanish  intellectuals,  be¬ 
tween  Spanish  literature  at  home  and  abroad, 
is  not  a  question  of  quantity  or  quality,  since, 
as  I  have  said,  there  is  good  writing  both 
within  and  without.  It  is  a  question  of  liberty. 
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The  loss  or  diminution  of  lilicrty  suffered  by 
the  former  group  is  due  fundamentally  to  the 
censorship.  This  a  priori  censorship,  which, 
like  all  such  censorships,  has  never  publicly 
indicated  its  limits  and  objectives,  is  all  the 
more  paralyzing  and  formidable  because  it  is 
unpredictable;  being  uncertain,  variable,  vary¬ 
ing  from  case  to  case,  it  has  periods  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  periods  of  increased  severity.  Until 
it  is  lifted,  it  will  remain  a  universal  obsession 
and  will  produce  intellectual  isolation,  restric¬ 
tions  unfavorable  to  Spanish  literary  produc¬ 
tiveness,  endless  equivocal  situations.  And 
added  to  the  censorship,  there  is  the  “(3pus 
I>ei’’  (I  shall  never  forget  the  terrified  tone  in 
which  I  heard  this  phrase  pronounced  by  cer¬ 
tain  young  professors  who  were  not  in  any  de¬ 
gree  extremists)  and  the  insatiable  clerical 
meddling  in  all  cultural  and  educational  activ¬ 
ities,  an  interference  which  st)me  good  Catho¬ 
lics  do  not  hesitate  to  qualify  as  scandalous 
and  harmful.  Juliin  Marias  himself,  in  his  re¬ 
cent  defense  of  his  master  Garcia  Morente 
{ Dios  y  el  Char)  against  certain  misstatements 
(in  La  Nacidn  of  Buenos  .\ires,  6/28/53)  took 
to  task  the  “insatiability”  of  Spanish  Catholi¬ 
cism,  which  he  qualifies  as  “a  trait  which  is 
far  removed  from  genuine  Catholicism.”  And 
the  same  writer,  who  does  not  conceal  his 
Catholic  faith,  found  it  necessary  to  condemn 
another  similar  activity  in  his  lxK)k  Ortega  y 
tres  antipodas. 

Such  pressure  and  coercion,  exercised  not 
only  by  the  State,  but  also  by  this  clerical 
super-state,  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  min¬ 
ister  and  a  University  rector  recently  had  to 
defend  Ortega  y  (>assct  against  the  attacks  of 
a  Jesuit  review,  make  it  necessary  for  Spanish 
writers  to  avoid  systematically  “themes  which 
cause  controversy,”  as  Mr.  Mead  phrases  it, 
that  is  to  siiy  to  ignore  them,  or  if  they  are 
mentioned  to  handle  them  with  gloves  and 
with  careful  subservience  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  authorities.  But  Juliin  Marias,  in 
his  article  on  “intellectual  liberty,”  assumes 
that  this  situation  is  general  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  less  serious  than  “the  in¬ 
ternal  censorship,  the  censorship  which  each 
author  imposes  on  himself.”  But  in  the  last 
analysis,  under  governments  where  there  is 
not  complete  freedom  of  opinion,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  establish  where  external  pressure 
ends  and  internal  inhibitions  begin.  The  In¬ 
quisition,  for  example,  did  not  strangle  Span¬ 
ish  thought  during  the  Cmlden  Age,  since 
none  of  the  heretics  who  wxre  burned  were 
great  thinkers;  but  it  is  certain,  as  Valera  said 
very  keenly  in  his  reply  to  Menendez  Pelayo 
nearly  a  century  ago,  that  since  any  thinking 


whatever  might  be  judged  heretical,  the  surest 
way  of  keeping  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Holy 
Office  was  not  to  think  at  all. 

The  harm  which  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  censorship,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  even 
more  evidently  elsewhere,  the  resultant  con¬ 
fusion,  ill-feeling  and  inevitable  injustice,  is 
enormous  and  will  cease  only  when  censor¬ 
ship  is  abandoned.  Much  as  we  must  applaud 
the  efforts  of  Marias,  Aranguren,  Fernindez 
Figueroa  and  others  to  speak  on  things  which 
could  not  have  been  said  or  printed  in  Spain 
only  a  few  years  ago,  much  as  we  must  acclaim 
the  daily  skirmishes  which  certain  valorous 
literary  reviews  arc  carrying  on  against  the 
censorship  with  an  occasional  small  victory,  all 
this  confirms  our  conviction  that  the  evil  of 
censorship  is  not  a  matter  of  degree  but  of 
fundamental  principle.  And  we  cannot  meek¬ 
ly  accept  the  theory  which  keeps  it  alive, 
especially  in  areas  of  literature  or  thought  in¬ 
finitely  removed  from  all  political  or  social 
implications.  Even  the  most  summary  list  of 
the  books  whose  publication  or  whose  free  cir¬ 
culation  has  been  forbidden  by  the  Spanish 
censorship  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
would  be  astonishing,  not  to  say  stupefying. 
Some  day  the  Camaras  del  Ubro  themselves 
will  publish  this  fabulous  “Index  librorum 
prohibitorum,”  more  restrictive  at  some  points, 
I  can  testify,  than  the  Vatican’s  own.  When  an 
individual,  in  or  out  of  Spain,  speaks  out 
frankly  about  such  anomalies,  he  is  not  deny¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  intellectual  life  in  Spain. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  applauding  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  stamina  shown  by  Spanish  writers  in 
maintaining  intellectual  activity  there  in  spite 
of  all  handicaps. 

It  is,  then,  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  intel¬ 
lectual  life  is  extinct  or  impossible  under  such 
handicaps,  as  Mr.  Mead  does.  Rut  it  is  just  as 
serious  a  mistake  to  attribute  such  criticism 
to  politics  or  Hispa nophobia,  as  Sr.  Marias 
docs.  There  may  be,  in  the  last  analysis,  ig¬ 
norance  of  circumstances  which  are  in  some 
cases  crucial,  and  of  curious  Spanish  traits 
which  arc  very  hard  to  appreciate  from  out¬ 
side.  There  may  also  be  a  tendency  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  Spaniard.  Certainly  Professor 
Mead,  with  his  characteristically  North  Ameri¬ 
can  tendency  to  jump  at  conclusions,  after  in¬ 
dicating  the  removal  of  America  from  the  His¬ 
panic  cultural  focus,  has  gone  too  far  in  writ¬ 
ing:  “Spain  has  lost  for  all  time  whatever  pre¬ 
eminence  she  may  have  had  in  that  sphere.” 
But  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  America  is 
changing,  that  she  is  “involuting”  intellec¬ 
tually,  that  she  is  losing  some  liberties?  But 
Sr.  Marias,  on  his  side,  falls  also  into  the  error 
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of  hasty  conclusions  when  he  retorts:  “With 
the  Spanish  Ciovernment  as  pretext,  Spain  is 
to  be  eliminated  forever.”  To  speak  frankly, 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  these  men  are  seeinj; 
ghosts.  There  is  no  real  reason  for  imputing 
Hispanophobia  to  Professor  Mead  and  other 
liberal  spirits  who  have  in  recent  years  de¬ 
clared  their  opposition  to  the  Spanish  political 
system  and  have  deplored  the  limitation  of 
freedom  of  expression  under  which  Spain’s 
intellectuals  are  pursuing  their  development. 
Neither  Mr.  Mead’s  article  nor  any  other  of 
the  similar  articles  on  the  same  theme  would 
have  been  called  forth  if  the  Spanish  problem 
had  not  appeared,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  same 
historical  crisis  had  not  developed  which  other 
countries  ((lermany  and  Italy  most  recently) 
have  experienced,  have  conquered,  and  have 
returned  to  normalcy.  We  need  to  realize  that 
when  the  equivocal  practices  now  current  are 
abandoned,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the 
jealousies,  suspicions,  and  abuse,  and  the 
world  of  intellectuals  will  once  more  be  in¬ 
clined  to  judge  Spain  fairly.  Rut  until  this 
hapjicns,  nothing  will  be  accomplished  by 
Marfas’s  Quixotic  sallies  or  by  discreet  book¬ 
balancing  like  this  of  mine. 

“Spain  is  in  Europe.”  Yes!  C»od  grant  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  this  declaration  soon 
with  impunity,  even  that  it  may  become  a 
self-evident  fact.  Spain  will  return  to  Europe 
when  she  restores  her  communications,  her 
normal  dialogue  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
not  only  officially,  but  what  is  more  funda¬ 
mental,  consciously  and  obviously.  When  she 


'I'hi-  ofTicul  custcxiian  of  the  tomb  of  Juliet  in 
Verona,  Rttore  Solimani,  has  been  collecting  letters 
athlressed  to  “Juliet,  Verona,  Italy.”  It  all  started  in 
1918  when  a  young  honeymooning  couple  left  a  note 
on  her  tomb.  Later  visitors  saw  it,  and  letters  from 
lovelorn  girls,  unhappy  wives,  and  disappointed  lovers 
all  over  the  world  have  poured  in.  Solimani  has  an¬ 
swered  them  all  scrupulously.  He  plans  to  use  them 
in  his  memoirs  which  will  also  explain  his  own  theory 
of  Juliet's  death.  He  maintains  she  died  of  a  broken 
heart  and  was  no  suicide,  nr  she  would  not  have  been 
buried  with  religious  rites  and  laid  in  consecrated 
ground  in  Friar  Laurence’s  church  yard. 

From  The  Italian  Scene. 

Married;  Austrian  novelist  Use  Aichinger  and  (Jer- 
rnan  (xiet  (itinther  Rich;  (German  novelist  Luise  Rinser 
and  composer  Carl  Orff. 

The  excellent  Canadian  review  Queen's  Quarterly 
has  completed  sixty  years  of  continuous  publication. 


has  resumed  the  dialogue  with  all  the  opinions 
within  her  boundaries  and  has  re-established 
that  plurality  in  unity  which  characterized  her 
always.  When  neither  of  the  two  historic 
Spains  endeavors  to  gag  the  other,  since  the 
wished-for  change,  the  change  which  is  due, 
the  longed-for  evolution,  would  not  have  been 
accomplished  if  one  of  the  parties  hatl  merely 
changed  its  role  of  victim  for  that  of  tyrant. 
When  she  has  attained  genuine  aggregation 
or  integration  and  has  crystallized  to  the  “Es 
pana  unica”  championed  by  several  eminent 
j)ersonalities  and  lately  by  Menemlez  Pidal, 
not  constituted,  as  he  phrases  it,  by  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  any  of  its  parts  or  consciousnesses, 
but  by  the  summation  and  equilibrium  of  all. 

Is  this  asking  much?  So  modest  a  program 
is  only  a  decent  liberalism  (a  term  which  fell 
into  disrepute  in  Spain  a  few  years  ago  but  is 
beginning  to  lx;  heard  there  again  on  the  lips, 
let  us  hope,  of  the  best  and  most  res|x>nsiblc 
citizens,  and  even  by  some  who  had  lost  faith 
in  it  in  a  time  of  exaggeration  and  confusion). 
The  important  thing  now  is  that,  facing  the 
fact,  admitted  by  Marias  himself,  that  intel¬ 
lectual  liberty  is  rare  in  Spain,  intelligences 
like  his  may  find  steadily  increasing  support 
in  their  ambition  to  widen  and  normalize  it. 
The  recent  entrance  of  Spain  into  UNESCO 
is  more  than  an  op{x)rtunity;  it  implies  a 
promise  of  Eurojjean  reintegration. 

,\ffectionately, 

Guillermo  de  Torre 

Huenos  Airei 


//  Mulino  was  the  subject  of  an  appreciative  note  in 
The  Italian  Scene,  which  said  of  it,  "An  honest-to- 
giHxIness  movement  rather  than  a  mere  periiKlical,  the 
Mulino  claims  no  literary  purism.  It  deals  in  ideas:  on 
(xilitics,  philosophy,  history  and  science.  It  claims  no 
political  afliliation.  Whether  It  Mulino  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  Italian  thought — as  it  blandly  proposes — or 
merely  ripple  the  intellectual  mill-pond  only  time  can 
tell.  Meanwhile  Italians,  dismayed  by  the  growing 
avalanche  of  picture  magazines,  have  welcomed  a  gixxl 
pericKlical  with  something  to  sink  their  teeth  in.” 

Slot'o,  a  periodical  issued  by  the  Old-Slavic  Institute 
in  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia,  is  devoted  to  studies  of  the  Old- 
Slavic  language  and  literature.  It  is  published  multi- 
lingually  (French,  Croatian,  Russian).  Most  of  the 
articles  have  a  r^urn^  in  a  language  different  from 
that  of  the  article  itself.  The  periiKlical  is  kept  on  a 
high  level  of  scholarship  and  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  students  of  Old-Slavic,  and  particularly  of  South- 
Slavic,  languages,  literature  and  culture. 


Periodicals  at  Large 


French 

Let  Annalet  Conferenna.  LX:36,  37,  38. — Maurice 
(jrnevoix  on  Kipling's  junule  Boo^,  Petite  hiitoire 
de  la  chanton  franfoite,  Xavier  de  Courville. — Yves 
Ciandon  on  Stendhal’s  Im  Churtrrute  de  P,irme. — 
(irandeur  et  dettin  de  la  Comedie  Fraiifaiie,  I’ierre  I)es- 
caves;  Van  Gogh,  ou  la  poursmte  de  I’ahtolu,  Ren< 
Huyghe. 

le  hayou.  XVII  :56. — Franctt  VieU-Griffin  et  I'etat 
actuel  det  hudet  griffiniennet,  RalTaele  Scalamandre; 
Andri  Mary,  chef  de  I'icole  galluane,  Pierre  I^bra- 
chcrie. 

Bulletin  det  Fltudet  Portugaitet  et  de  I'lnttirut  Fran- 
fott  au  Portugal.  Vol.  XVI. — l.e  diahle  picard  de  Gil 
Vicente,  Pierre  Groult;  Introduction  a  Teixeira  de  Pat- 
coatt,  |os^  R^gio. 

Le  Bulletin  det  Ijettret.  XV:  15 1,  152,  153. — Berna- 
not  et  I'ahhS  Bremond  (/),  Henri  Massis  et 

Patiul,  Henri  Rambaud;  Massis  cont. — Barret,  e’ett  une 
vie  .  .  .  ,  Henri  Massis. 

Cahiert  de  la  Compagme  Madeleine  Renaud/ fean- 
Imuu  Barrault.  1:1,  2. — Main  section  on  Paul  Claudel 
et  "Chnttophe  Colomh,"  with  contributions  by  Paul 
('lauilel,  Iean-I»uis  Barrault,  A.  M  C.arre,  O.  P.,  Andr^ 
Frank,  Darius  Milhaud,  Andre  Alter,  Jacques  Sous- 
telle. — Main  section  on  fean  Giraudoux  et  "Pour  Lu- 
cr^ce,"  with  texts  by  Louis  Jouvet,  Jean  (iiraudoux, 
Falouard  Bourdet,  Gerard  Bauer,  Jean  (aicteau,  Denise 
Boynlet,  Francis  Poulenc,  Andr^  Beucler,  Claude  Roy, 
Pierre  Bertin,  Pierre-Aiin^  Touchard,  I.^on  Chancerel, 
Jean-Louis  Barrault. 

Cahiert  det  Amit  de  Han  Ryner.  Nos.  30,  31. — L. 
F.mcry  on  Han  Ryner;  l^  pluralirnie,  Han  Ryner. — 
Ryner  miscellanies. 

Cahiert  du  Sud.  XL:319,  320. — Special  section,  Lt 
poftie  det  ancient  hardet  galloit,  selected  texts  intro¬ 
duced  by  Jean  Markale;  Comment  naquit  la  pofne 
franfotte,  (>eorgcs  Mounin;  Marie-Josephe  Rustan  on 
Pierre  Reverdy;  Du  plaitir  verhal  a  la  rattan  ardente, 
L.-<».  Gros;  Bernard  Dort  on  William  Faulkner;  Jean 
Tortel  on  Francis  Ponge. — Sfiecial  section.  Accent 
moderne  de  Petrarque,  (.ieorges  Mounin,  et  al.;  l^e 
lyritme  ontologique  de  large  Guillen,  Jean  Cassou; 
Jean  de  Boschere  (1 )  on  Franz  Hellens;  Jean  I'ortel  on 
(iahriel  Audisio. 

Icet  Cahiert  Pentee  et  Action.  No.  2. — Hommage  d 
lean-Baptitte  Clement,  Bernard  Salmon. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  UCI:5. — Special  sec¬ 
tion,  Malthut  a-t  il  ete  prophHe? 

lot  Clatte  de  Franfait.  IV;  1,  2. — La  Touraine  et 
I'Aniou  dant  let  lettret  fran^aitet,  Jean  Gallotti;  Au 
payt  de  Rahelait,  Alliert  Mousset. — Im  vie  induttrielle 
et  le  langage,  P.  (Jilbert;  L'enteignement  tecondaire  en 
France,  Pierre  Kmmanucl. 

Cluh  Poetie  S-f.  No.  I. —  Paul  Verlaine,  Jean  Richer; 
/a*  poeme-ohfet,  Pierre  Seghers;  Pierre  Darnabgcat  on 
Antonio  Machado. 


Contaett.  111:33,  34. — “Litteraires  et  sociaux."  ll 
faut  connaitre  pour  vaincre,  Andre  Prurlhommeaux. — 
A  propot  de  I'intelligenttia  d'Atie,  Francois  Bondy. 

Critique.  VIII  :77,  78,  79. — foe  Boutquet  le  reveur, 
Alain  Robbe-Grillet;  Rene  Menard  on  Rene  Char's 
Leltera  amorota.  Michel  Habart  on  Albrecht  Haushofer 
and  Rudolf  Hagelstange. — U'.  B.  Yeatt,  pohe  reli- 
gieux,  Vernon  Watkins;  l^t  petitt  mythet  de  Paul 
Valhy  (ll),  Gabriel  Venaissin;  Kajima,  romancier  de 
I'alienation,  Joseph  (>abel;  Jean  (^tesson  on  Kmma- 
nuel  Levinas. — Bertolt  Brecht  et  le  theatre  epique, 
Michel  Habart;  La  chatte  tpintuelle  de  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
(Jeorges-Albert  Astre. 

Documentt.  1953:9-10,  II. — Litt^ature  et  radio- 
diffution  ou  du  feu  radiophonique,  Rene  Wintzen;  lot 
Foire  du  IJtre  a  Franefort,  Heinz  Schdffler;  same  on 
Paul  Celan's  b<H>k  of  verse  Mohn  und  Gedachtnit. — Si¬ 
tuation  de  la  poetie  allemande  contemporaine,  Karl 
Krolow. 

Etprit.  XXLlO-l  1,  12. — A.  S.  on  Ugo  Betti;  Auguste 
Lhotellicr  on  liernanos's  Im  hherte  pour  quoi  fane? — 
Let  intellectuelt  et  la  ttagnation  franfaite,  Michel  Cro- 
zicr;  Sur  la  phenomenologie,  Paul  Ricoeur. 

Etudet.  LXXXVI:9,  10,  1 1. — Pridre  et  poette,  fonde- 
mentt  de  la  civilitation,  Jean  Daniclou;  Culture,  tech¬ 
nique  et  tpScialitation  (ll),  Francois  de  Dainvilic, 
Francois  Russo;  Chronique  de  htterature  italienne, 
Robert  Bose;  Influence  de  Ijoclfe,  Marcel  Prelot;  Bor 
deaux  ou  le  tecret  du  Greco,  Yves  Sjiilierg. — Dante 
I'architecte,  Andr^  Blanchet;  Louis  Barjon  on  William 
Faulkner's  Ahtalon!  Ahtalon! — Im  pentee  religieute  de 
Rahelait,  Roger  Pons;  D>uis  Barjon  on  Claudel's 
Chnttophe  Colomh. 

iMt  Etudet  Americainet.  VIII;-!!. — On  U.  S.  for¬ 
eign  policy,  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  et  al. 

Let  Etudet  Philotophiquet.  VIII  :2. — Vie  et  pentee 
de  Benedetto  Croce,  J.  Chaix-Ruy;  Crite  et  perennite  dr 
I'homme,  Auguste  (Juzzo;  Temoignage,  Michele  Fe¬ 
derico  Sciacca;  Itin^aire du prohlrmatitme,  UgoSpirito; 
Le  prohDme  cartftien  det  ventet  Hernellet  et  la  titu- 
ation  pretente,  Arnold  Reymond. 

Fidhation.  Nos.  104-105,  106,  107.— G.  M.  Tracy 
in  memoriam  Hilaire  Belhx;;  Actualite  de  foteph  de 
Maittre,  Paul  S^rant;  Jean  Stevo  on  Michel  de  Ghel- 
derode. — Philotophie  et  tactique  du  fed^alitme,  Ro 
bert  Aron. — Special  section,  l-et  relationt  humainrt 
dant  I'entreprite. 

France~Atie.  VIII  :87,  88-89. — Chantont  Mnong  Gar, 
Georges  Condominas;  Hommage  a  fean  de  BotchFre, 
Francis  de  Miomandre,  et  al. — S|>ecial  issue  Im  vie  et 
I' oeuvre  de  Rent  Grouttet,  Ren^  de  Berval,  et  al. 

France-GrFce.  fet^-Automne  1953. — Im  mutique 
nfo-hellemque,  S.  Michailidis;  Marie-Louise  Asserin  m 
memonam  Costas  Ouranis. 

L'HelUnitme  Contemporain.  VlI;4-5. — Parit,  J.  M. 
Panayotopoulos;  H.  A.  in  memoriam  Costas  Ouranis. 

Hommet  et  Mondet.  VIII :87,  88,  89. — La  vraie 
Manon  (1),  Henry  Malherbe;  Maurice  Boucher  on 
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Walter  Mehrinjr’s  Dir  verlorrnr  BiNiothr^. — Malherbe 
concl.;  Maurice  Boucher  on  Wilhelm  Ixhmann’s  Ruhm 
drs  Dasrins. — (ran  Coctruu  dam  "Mon  journal,"  Mau¬ 
rice  Martin  <lu  Gard;  Mon  amt  Julrs  l^maitrr,  Myriam 
Harry;  l^  rayon  d'Htstotre  dr  I'Art,  Georges  Huisman. 

Journal  drs  Pohrs.  XX1II:7,  8,  *?,  10. — Marcel 
I-ecomte  on  Samuel  Beckett;  (ran  dr  Schrlandrr,  Sr- 
danais  (I58i~l6i5),  Ciustave  Cohen. — Marcel  Le- 
comte  on  )oc  Bousquet;  Claude  I^Kanttneux  on  David 
Gascoyne;  Conrad  Meili  on  Kyoshi  Takahama;  Albert 
Ayjtuesparse  on  Pierre  Nothomb's  Michrlangr. — Mar¬ 
cel  Lecomte  on  Andre  Breton;  Claude  l^fft^Kneux  on 
l-iwrence  Durrell;  Paul  Dewalhens  on  G^o  Norge; 
Crrmatn  Nouvrau  ct  Rimhuud,  Robert  Goffin;  Alain 
B<isquet  on  Gilbert  Trolliet;  Drcouvrrtr  dr  I’Afrtqur 
ou  Irs  iUmrnts  d'unr  pofsir  hantour,  jules  Minne;  re¬ 
port  on  the  Rencontres  Internationales  de  Venise  (Octo¬ 
ber  1953). — Fernand  Verhesen  on  Ren^  Char;  L'rt- 
thrtiqur  joycirnnr,  Marcel  Lecomte;  Jeanine  Moulin 
on  Carlos  de  Radzitzky;  l^s  voix  dr  I’lndividu,  Cid 
Corman. 

/-er  Langurs  Modrrnrs.  XLVII:4,  5. — Mots  friqurnts 
rt  mots  disponihlrs,  R.  Mtchra. — Sur  Irs  traers  d’un 
Sha^rsprarr  inconnu.  V:  Shal{rsprarr  d  Pans,  G.  Lam- 
bin. 

Laroussr  Mrnsurl.  Nos.  469,  470,  471,  472. — Im 
fahlr  rn  Francr,  Jacques  Janssens;  C.  G.  B|urstr(>in  on 
Gustaf  Hellstrdm;  Im  musiqur  russr  contrmporainr, 
Vlailimir  Fedorov. — Mrlrillr  rt  son  oruirr,  Henri 
Perruchot;  Im  musiqur  anglatsr  contrmparamr,  Ro¬ 
land  de  ('and^. — Im  littrraturr  lihanaisr  contrmpo¬ 
rainr  dr  langur  franfaisr,  F.sther  van  Lmi;  Visconti 
rt  la  printurr  hresilirnnr  contrmporainr,  Yvonne  Vis- 
conti-Cavalleiro. — Ren6  Bailly  on  Pierre  Gaxotte's  re¬ 
ception  in  the  French  Academy;  Andri  Bourin  on 
Pierre  Gaxotte. 

Lrs  Lrttrrs  Nouvrllrs.  1:8,  9,  10. — l^rs  intrllrcturls 
rt  Ir  communitmr  (1),  Maurice  Nadeau;  Maurice  Sail- 
let  on  Germain  Nouveau;  Marcel  Moussy  on  William 
F'aulkner's  Ahsalon!  Ahsalon! — FSminatrr  dr  Michrlrt, 
Roland  Barthes;  same  on  Claudel's  Chrtstophr  Colomh; 
Maurice  Saillet  on  Yves  Bonnefoy’s  Du  mouvrmrnt  rt 
dr  I'lmmohilitr  dr  Douvr;  Nadeau  cont. — Asprets 
nouvraux  dr  Michrl-Angr,  Jean  Sauveterre;  Nadeau 
concl.;  Bernard  Dort  on  Ugo  Betti. 

Lrs  lrttrrs  Romanrs.  Vll  :4. — Christian  Brch  (cont.), 
Antonio  Mor;  Sur  la  datr  dr  la  "Chanfun  dr  Willamr," 
Jeanne  Wathelet-Willem;  "Im  mart  dr  Solon"  rst-rllr 
dr  Cornnllr?  A.  Kies;  F.tudrs  gidirnnrs,  A.  (iommers. 

Liirrs  dr  France.  IV;7,  9. — Jean  Roussel,  Robert 
Kanters  on  Charles  Plisnier. — Yves  (>andon  on  Andri 
Billy. 

Marsyat.  XXXIILSOS,  306. — Blatfr  rt  Ir  cathansmr 
anglais,  Denis  Saurat. — llrnry  de  Montherlant  print  par 
tui-mrmr,  Henri  Villemot. 

Mercurr  dr  Francr,  Nr«.  1082,  1083,  Vm.—Dans  Ir 
ullagr  de  "L'lmmoraliste,"  F.  ('haffiol  Debillemont. — 
Fight  hitherto  unpublished  letters  by  (iustave  Flaubert. 
— Im  muse  aux  violettrs,  Louise  Faure  Favier;  /a- 
portefrutlle  epistolaire  de  I'rnigmatiqur  llrnry  Har- 
nsse.  Ixttrrs  dr  G.  Flauhrrt,  Saintr-Bruvr,  Tainr  et 
George  Sand,  Jean  Bonnerot. 

Monde  Souveau  Paru.  IX:72,  73. — Education  des 
rducateurs,  Henri  Bouchet;  Vrrs  le  secret  de  Sade, 
.Michel  Carrouges. — Michel  Carrouges  on  Raymond 
Roussel;  Latterature  algmenne,  Charles  Autrand. 


Im  Nouvelle  Critique.  V:  48,  49,  50. — Maurice 
Mouillaud  on  Thomas  Mann's  figure  of  I.everkuhn  in 
his  Doctor  Faustus.  H^tagr  artistiqiir  et  metier  rra 
liste  dans  la  peinture  Jran^atse  actuelle,  V.  Prokoviev. — 
Ivan  Anissimov  on  Aragon's  l^s  commumstes;  Pierre 
Daix  on  F.lsa  Triolet. — l^s  mythes  de  von  Salomon, 
Maurice  Mouillaud. 

La  Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfaise.  1:10,  II,  12. 
— Podmes  cathares,  Denis  Saurat;  Ou  maintenant?  (Jut 
maintenant?  Maurice  Blanchot;  Barharte  ou  BrrbFrie? 
(ll),  F^tiemble. — /.e  dehors,  la  nuit,  Maurice  Blanchot; 
Dominique  Aurey  on  William  F'aulkner's  Ahsalonl 
Ahsalonl — Im  fin  du  roman,  E.  M.  Cioran;  L'oruvrr  et 
la  communication,  Maurice  Blanchot;  Driru  la  Ro¬ 
chelle  (1),  Marcel  Arland;  Ktiemble  concl.;  /rr  notes 
de  Nietzsche  sur  Baudelaire,  I  lenri  Thom;is. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue  Canadienne.  III:1. — Fran^ais, 
AmSricains,  ou  Canadiens?  Pierre  D.iviault;  (iilbert 
Cesbron  on  Albert  Schweitzer. 

La  Pensie  Catholiqur.  Nos.  27,  28. — Baudelaire  rt 
Veuillot,  Claude  Pichois;  Edmond  foly  ou  I'ecrivain 
catholique,  Francois  Ducaud-Bourget. — Comment  Ron 
sard  et  du  Bellay  disent  Irtir  decouragrinent,  (Miarles 
Guerin. 

Preuves.  111:32,  33,  34. — L'rnnui  nait  dr  la  fantaisir 
(on  science-fiction),  Arthur  KiK-stler;  J.  de  Kadt  in  mr 
moriam  Henriette  Rolanil  Holst;  Falmond  Humean  on 
Eugene  Ionesco. — L'Oeetdent,  Czeslaw  Milosz;  Her¬ 
mann  Kesten  on  Joseph  Roth;  Pierre  Berger  on  Saint- 
John  Perse;  T.  R.  Fyvel  on  tixlay's  British  novel;  /.e 
Pantheon  imaginaire,  Roliert  Kanters. — Mrs  rencontres 
avec  Joseph  Conrad,  Bertrand  Russell;  K.-A.  Jelenski 
on  Witold  (iombrowicz;  Pierre  Berger  on  (Jeorges 
Hugnet;  Im  htt^ature  d"une  Espagne  dechirfe,  A. 
Prudhommeaux,  (Jeorges  Pillenient;  Du  degre  zFro 
de  I'ecriture  au  point  de  congelation  de  la  critique, 
Claude  Mauriac. 

Profil  IJtterairr  de  la  France.  Juillet  1953. — Po^sir 
fade  corps,  Yanette  Deletang-Tardif;  Panorama  de  la 
poisie,  Paul  Saintaux. 

Psyche.  VIII;  81-82,  83,  H-i-HS.— Gandhi.  IVilliam 
Penn,  Jeanne  d'Arc  et  la  non  violence,  Pierre  Salzy. — 
Profil  psychanalytiqiie  de  Charles  Baudelaire,  N.  N. 
Dracoulides;  Sade  etait  masochistr,  Bernard  (iuillemain. 
— L' analyse  caractrrologique  des  journaux  intimes, 
Pierre  Mesnard. 

Quo  Vadis.  VI:62-63-64. — Souvenirs  sur  Madame 
Rachilde  (III,  Auriant;  A.  M.  on  Bernard  CJrasset; 
l,es  appetences  nohiliairrs  de  Victor  Hugo,  (Jeorges 
Maurevert;  Andr^  Lebois  on  Fran/.  Hellens;  "Sylvie" 
ou  let  fausses  confidences  (concl.),  Auriant;  Regards 
sur  I'existrntialisme  (ll),  Bernard  Guillemain. 

Relations.  XIII;  154,  155,  156. — Universitaires  du 
monde  en  tournee  d' etude  dans  I'lnde,  Jerome  D'Souza, 
S.  J. — Karl  Stern  on  the  Kinsey  report. — /-er  humanises 
au  carrefour?  Pierre  Ranger. 

Revue  de  la  Mediterranfe.  .XIII;4,  5. — J.  Chaix-Ruy 
in  memoriam  Emile  Br^hier;  L'explosion  de  la  pein¬ 
ture,  Ed.  Pauty;  En  marge  de  "Salammho"  (III),  Aim^ 
Dupuy. — l,e  symhole  dans  le  Divan  Occidental -Orien¬ 
tal  de  Goethe  (1),  Georges  Pons;  /a-  sens  et  let  reso¬ 
nances  des  "Confidences  d'une  fille  de  la  nuit"  (I), 
G.  Roger;  Dupuy  cont.;  Paul  Fort  parmi  nous,  Lucienne 
Combette  G^rardin. 

Revue  de  la  Pensie  Franfaise.  -\II:9,  10,  11,  12. — 
Henri  Perruchot,  Jacques  Jaubert  on  Gabriel  Marcel. — 
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Hrnri  Pcrruchut  on  Jean  Paulhan;  Plaidoyrr  pour  les 
eJururs,  Danirl-Ropt. — Adualiti  de  Kahelait,  Michel 
Ra);on;  prix  iitl^airef,  l*ierrr  (iuitr. — Paul  Fort, 
prtnee  det  poetri,  (ollirrt  liarrihat:  Ixi  drux  Ame- 
rtquft,  Mrrnaril  Voyrnn' . 

Im  Ret'ue  det  Auteurs  rt  det  lavres.  XLVI  :8,  9,  10. — 
Lists  anil  briefly  reviews  recently  publislieci  bcMiks,  in 
continuation  of  Father  Saxehonime’s  Repertoire. 

Revue  det  Sdeneet  Humatnet.  No.  7 1 . — l^e  chevalier 
de  Malte,  type  litteraire  au  Will'  tiMe,  ('laire-f^liane 
Ln^el;  Un  manutcrit  inedit  perdu  et  retrouve:  Ix^t 
"Anecdotes  de  la  nature" de  ,\tcolas  Antoine  Boulanger, 
lacques  Rojjer;  l.'influence  d'lhsen  sur  Romain  Rol- 
land,  Madeleine  Hrunelle. 

Revue  d'F.tthetique.  VI  ;2. —  Main  part  devoted  to 
the  late  Charles  I^lti. 

Im  Revue  du  Caire,  XVI:I62,  163,  I6-I. — Paul  Valdy 
et  let  mathematiquet,  Paul  Montel;  Jean  Botrot  on  I)u- 
hamel's  Ims  etpoirt  et  let  fpreuvet. — Dettint  de  la 
po/tie  onentale  en  Occident,  Alidel  R.diman  Sidky; 
\anie  m  memonam  Salah  el  I)in  Zohni;  Im  rayonne- 
ment  d'Alfred  /airy,  A.  Rolland  de  Ren^ville. — Hu- 
manitme  musulman,  laiuis  (iardet;  lean  Ciu^rite  on 
t'laudel't  Christophe  Colomh. 

Im  Revue  Franioite.  Nos.  49,  50. — S|>ecial  section 
on  (iermany. — L'drange  Paris  de  Vutor  lingo,  Patrice 
Roussel;  Pierre  du  Colombier  on  Frank  Lloyd  Wright; 
Aimo  Sakari  on  Finnish  literary  as|>ects. 

Im  Revue  Nouvelle.  IX:9,  10,  I  1,  |2. — Roniulo  Ha 
llegot  et  let  centauret  du  Venezuela,  Mauricc  Alex  Du¬ 
mont;  P.  Martinaxe  on  the  Flemish  novel. — Andr^ 
Mayen,  S.|.  on  Fritz  Ifochwalder's  Hat  heilige  Experi¬ 
ment. — "lean  Baroit,"  roman  du  rationalitme,  Albert 
I>6inard;  Henry  de  Montherlant,  moralitte.  Frans  C. 
I-emaire. — Im  IV'  centenaire  de  PUnivertitf  Grfgori- 
enne,  Clement  Mertens. 

Revue  Philotophique  de  la  France  et  de  I'Etranger. 
l-XXVIII:7-9,  10-12. — Special  section,  Inde  et  Grice, 
F.mile  Hr^hier,  et  al. — Sjiecial  section,  Sciences  et  phi- 
lotophie  det  sciences  au  XX'  tieile,  Andre  Mayer, 
et  al. 

Im  Revue  Theatrale.  VIII :23,  24. — Special  section, 
Thidtre  de  Sylvain  Itl^ine;  Antonin  Artaud,  Mane 
.Anxe  Malauss^na. — Vgo  Betti  ou  I'anxieti  du  /uste. 
Carlo  Terron;  Im  theatre  en  F.tpagne,  Braulio  Solsona. 

Ricochets.  No.  16. — .dvec  Paul  F.luard,  M.ir^uerite 
(rtiunelle. 

Sources.  No.  9. — Main  part  devoted  to  Im  spiritualise 
du  travail. 

Syntheses.  VIII;87-KH,  89,  9(). —  |.  ('haix-Ruy  on 
Proust’s  lean  Santeuil;  Im  poite  qiii  t’enluit  (R.m- 
haud)  (III),  Malka  lanker. — Henri  Perruchot  on 
Blaise  Cendrars;  Dicker  cont.;  Suzanne  Fn^elson  on  the 
1953  Rencontres  Internationales  <le  (>eneve;  Alexandre 
Herten  (II),  Andri  Bruvere. — Sjiecial  issue  on  the 
Second  F.uropean  Conxress  at  The  Ila^ue. 

Im  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  70,  71,  72. — lean  Cocteau  on 
Pablo  Picasso;  Fragments,  Fximond  jaloux. — L‘an- 
goitte,  Franyois  Mauriac;  Im  bouquet  tiovine,  Marcel 
Schneider. — l.'image  chez  St-lohn  Perse,  Roger  C^illois; 
line  littirature  a  oeilliret,  ('laude  Mauriac. 

Ims  Tempt  Modernet.  L\:93-94,  95. — S(>eci.il  issue, 
Viit-nam. — Befle  nella  vita  di  laugi  Pirandello  ou 


Pirandello  sans  pirandellitme.  Retire  Saurel;  lean  Pouil- 
lon  on  William  Faulkner's  Absalon!  Abtalon! 

l.'Unique.  IX:77-78. — Neoklo  on  Han  Ryner. 

Vie.  1953:5. — On  Fonction,  (orme  et  beaute. 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  18,  19,  20,  21. — Maurice  Rat 
on  |ean-D>uis  (Juez.  de  Balzac. — Abstrait  et  concret, 
A.  Sauvageot;  Une  langue  univertelle?  Et  laquelle? 
Pangloss. — Issues  20  and  21  devoted  to  Belgium. 

Im  Vie  Intellectuelle.  Octobre,  Novembre,  iXcembre 
1953. — Pascal  conletteur  de  Maurras,  Rtienne  Borne; 
Robert  Vrinat  on  f^zanne. — L’histoire  est-elle  intelli¬ 
gible'’  Joseph  {>)indre;  Hilaire  Belloc,  Anglais  de 
France,  Ren^e  Haynes. — Ou  en  ett  le  cinema  allemand'.’ 
Ren^  Wintzen. 

Im  Vie  Spintuelle.  Nos.  388,  389,  390. — Theolog¬ 
ical  articles. 

German 

Agit.  1:1. — “Blatter  zur  Fbrderung  der  Humamtat.” 
Humaniiat  ohne  Humamsmut'’  Anton  Neuhausler; 
Die  moderne  Bewusstteinstpaltung,  K.  Ci.  F. 

Atlantis.  XXV:  II,  12. — Special  issue  on  Uhren. — 
Macht  hoch  die  Tiir!  F.  Flindermann;  Italienitche 
Bronzeturen,  Richard  Ziircher. 

Die  Barite.  1953:2,  3,  4. — “F.in  Buchermagazin.” 

Begegnung.Vlll:\(),  11,  12. — Chrittlicher  Realismus. 
Fiin  Manifest,  Frwin  K.  Miinz;  W.  Pfeiffer-Belli  on 
Charles  Sealsfield;  Neue  fldmitche  Lyril(,  Georg  Her- 
manowski;  R.  Caltofen  on  Gabriela  Mtstral. — Wand- 
lung  der  Buhne,  Georg  Hermanowski;  Hermann  Stehr 
und  Peter  Wust,  Josef  Michels;  Der  Roman  Siidame- 
ril(at,  R.  ('altofen. —  Weihnacht  in  der  fldmitchen  Dich- 
tung,  Georg  Hermanowski;  Paul  M.  Kellerwessel  in 
memoriam  Friedrich  Muckermann,  S.J.;  Katholitchet 
Drama  in  England  und  Franl^reich,  Max  Freyhan. 

Bodensee-Zeitschrift.  111:1. — Jakobus  Weidenmann 
on  Paul  Ilg;  Robert  Walter  und  Franz  Kafka,  Hans 
Banziger. 

Bonner  Hefte.  1:1, 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. — "Zeitschrift  fur 
Politik,  Wirtschaft,  Kultur.”  Bonn  zsvitchen  Witten- 
tchaft  und  Politik,  Fugen  Skasa-Weiss. — Gibt  es  erne 
deuttche  Kulturpolitik?  Franz  Rotlens. — Die  Kolner 
Mittsvoc hgetprdche ,  O.  Skalberg;  Deutschland  nach  IS 
lahren.  Max  Fischer. — Kann  die  deuttche  Schule  eu- 
rnpditch  tein?  Franz  Rodens;  Die  deuttche-franzositche 
Polaritat  in  der  europdithen  Kultureinheit ,  Charles  de 
Ravier. — Kulturfdrderung  der  deutschen  Industrie, 
O.  Skallx'rg. — Bundetpolitik  in  neuer  Sicht,  Carl  Helf 
rich. — Kleiner  Wegweiser  fiir  Biicherfreunde,  Herbert 
Ahl. — Die  amerikanitche  Erziehung — ein  Vorbild  fur 
unt?  Helmuth  Breier. 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  V:9,  10,  11,  12. — Kind  und 
Buck,  Johannes  Langfeldt;  Warum  Werkbiichereien? 
Kathe  Wehrmann. — Articles  of  topical  interest  to  li- 
braruns. — Deutschland  entdeckt  IJon  Bloy,  Ludwin 
I^ngenfeld. — Gisela  Welsch’s  Sammelbesprechung  of 
the  works  of  Isolde  Kurz. 

Bucherschiff.  111:8-9,  10,  11-12,  13-14.— I).  R.  on 
Martin  Buber;  Stirbt  der  grotse  Roman?  H.  B.;  bo  on 
C.-F.  Ramuz;  1.  K.  on  Gertrud  Baumer  at  eighty. — 
Rudolf  Kastnert  Weg  und  Werk,  H.  B.;  Hans  Frie¬ 
drich  Blunck,  anon. — Reviews,  in  article  form,  of  recent 
books  of  verse  and  fiction. — 11.  B.  on  Hans  Carossa  at 
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stvcnty-fivc;  Franz  A.  Hover  on  recent  novels  by 
younger  German  authors. 

C.astrum  Peregnni.  Nos.  12,  13,  14,  IS. — Deutsches 
Papsttum,  Ernst  Kantorowicz;  Her  humamstische 
Retchsadler,  Hans  Rurftkmair  and  Konrad  Celtis. — Die 
(iunderode  und  Bettina,  F.rd  Wallace. — lames  Ensor: 
Die  Kathedrale,  Wilhelm  Fraenger. — Die  Chrislologie 
Stefan  Georges,  F.  W.  L’Ormeau. 

Das  Deutsche  Ruch.  1053:4,  S. — "Neuerscheinun- 
>ten  der  deutschen  Verlage." 

Deutsche  IJteraturzeitung.  LXXlV:7-8,  9,  10,  11. — 
"Fiir  Kritik  der  internationalen  Wissenschaft."  Re¬ 
views  of  scholarly  b<K>ks. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXIXiIO,  II,  12. — Wissen¬ 
schaft  und  Freiheit,  Rudolf  Pechel;  Max  Reinhardt  und 
sein  Bruder,  Moritz  Lederer;  Die  soxiale  Funittion  der 
Duhtung,  fohannes  Edfelt. — Wilhelm  (irenzmann  on 
Reinhold  Schneider;  Bernard  Shows  Vermdehtnis,  Hans 
Hennecke. — Die  Stellung  des  Studenten,  Ottobert  L. 
Hrintzinger;  Kritische  Remerl^ungen  zur  Situation  der 
deutschen  Dramatih.,  Claus  Helmut  Drese;  Gtto  Heu- 
schelc  on  Hans  Carossa  at  seventy-five. 

Do^umente.  IX:5,  6,  Sonderheft. — Die  christliche 
.luffassung  vom  Frieden,  Pierre  Jouguelet. — Georges 
Bernanos'  V'ernicichtnis,  Karl  1  hienie. — On  Afrilfa  und 
Europj.  Of  special  topical  interest  to  B.  .4.  readers: 
Afnhas  Beitrag  zur  Welt^ultur,  Leojaold-Sedar  Senj;- 
hor;  Die  Kultur  der  Neger,  anon. 

domino.  Nos.  1,  2. — New  monthly  Biicherxeitung 
from  Switzerland.  1st  das  Buhnenstiidt  erne  l^l^ture? 
Max  Frisch. — Felix  StdssinRer  on  Herman  Brock’s  novel 
Der  Versucher. 

Franitfurter  Hefte.  VIII:  10,  II,  12. — Kritisches  und 
I nteressantes  vom  Buchmarl(t  der  Bundesrepuhtil(, 
erls.;  Guido  Gaya's  portrait  of  Alexander  Lernct- 
Holenia. — Von  der  Zuk.unft  der  gegenwdrtigen  Kunst, 
Wilhelm  Weischedel;  Walter  Dirks  on  problems  of 
contemporary  music;  Von  den  Elementen  heutigen 
Theaters,  Wilfried  Berfthahn. — Joseph  Rovan  on  the 
20th  anniversary  of  Esprit,  F.K  on  the  50th  of  Hoch 
land,  Walter  Dirks  on  aspects  of  Schulfunk..  Ivo  Fren- 
zcl  on  Fleidcgger’s  Einfuhrung  in  die  Metaphysih. 

Freude  an  Biichern.  IV:9,  10,  II,  12. — Ulrich  Seel- 
mann-F-KKcbert  on  Arthur  Adamov;  Soil  man  Kl.itti{er 
lesen?  Hans  Fischthaler;  Klattiker  alt  Zettgenossen, 
tierhard  Stenzel. —  Wie  soil  der  Roman  von  morgen 
aussehen?  Adolf  Spemann;  Malaparte  und  der  S'lhilis- 
mus,  Franz  Karl  Franchy;  Karl  Ude  on  Hermann  Kes- 
ten;  Gunter  Schweijj  on  the  German  .\r>{entine  p«(et 
Werner  Bock. — Max  Krell  on  Hans  Carossa  at  seventy- 
five;  Hanns  Arens  on  Carossa's  Ungleiche  Welten; 
three  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Huko  von  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  to  (^rossa;  Gliicltwunsch  und  Gedenken 
(on  the  occasion  of  Carossa's  75th  birthday),  Konrad 
•Adenauer,  et  al,;  Heinz  Kindermann’s  interview  with 
('.arossa;  Friedrich  Wallisch  m  memoriam  F’ljon  Casar 
('onte  Oirti;  Heimito  von  Doderer  on  Hermann  Lien- 
hard. — Die  Itassandrisc  he  Mission  der  ahendldnditchen 
Dichtung,  F.rnst  Kreuder;  Der  Grundrhythmus  von 
Dohhns  Werl{,  Robert  Minder;  l,etztes  Gesprach  mit 
Felix  Timmermans,  Wolfgang  Kretschmer. 

Die  Gegenwart.  VIII:  22,  23,  24,  25,  26. — Der 
Schriftsteller  und  die  Rel(lame,  M.v.B. — Benno  Reifen- 
berg  in  memonam  Reinhard  Piper. — M.v.B.  on  Proust. 
— "Herrenhaus,"  von  Thomas  Wolfe,  k.;  Max  von 
Briick  on  the  Munich  lecture  series  Die  Kunste  im 
technischen  Zeitalter. — Spur  von  Erdentagen,  eds. 


Geist  und  Tat.  VIII;'),  10,  II,  \2.— Bucher  cistlich 
der  Elbe,  Horst  Hartmann. — Heinz  Weniger  on  Mar¬ 
tin  Buber. — the  Freiheit  aus  dem  Ganzen  (on  Martin 
Buber),  Heinz  Weniger;  Christian  Gneuss  on  the 
Frankfurt  book  fair;  Franz  Gruber  on  Jakob  Burck 
hardt. — Eine  neue  geistige  Ordnung'^  F.rnst  Hierl. 

Der  Grotse  F.ntschluss.  IX:  10,  11,  12. — Religious  ar 
tides. 

Heute  und  Morgen.  1‘)53:‘),  10,  II,  12. — Schuhert 
und  Beethoven,  ('.ornelia  SchrtKier. — Die  Schatten 
huhne,  Arthur  Lorenz. — A.  M.  Uhlmanii  m  memoriam 
Friedrich  Wolf;  Walther  Victor,  Heinz  W.  Litten  on 
Shakespeare. — Das  Byzantinische  Reich  und  seine  Be 
deutung  fitr  die  Menschheitsentwichlung,  Prof,  Dr 
Herz. 

Historische  Zeitschnft. — (d.XXVl:2. — Ran^e  und 
Bismarcit,  Stephan  Skalweit. 

Hochland. — XI.V'I:!,  2. — Fiftieth  anniversary  issue 
Hitherto  unpublished  notes  by  the  late  C'arl  Muth  on 
F^ugenio  Pacelli  (now  Pope  Pius  .XII),  Max  Schiler. 
Hugo  Ball;  Was  heisst  heute  honservativ?  Franz  Josef 
Schoningh;  Edmund  Burke,  Werner  Richter;  Bernhard 
von  Clairvaux  in  Dantes  Goltlicher  Komodie,  Romano 
Guardini;  Ennnerungen  an  Carl  Muth,  Werner  Bergen 
gruen;  Das  magitche  Ich  hei  Ernst  f linger.  Curt  Ho- 
hoff;  Karl  Schaezler  on  Reinhold  Schneider;  Herliert 
Folger  in  memoriam  Hilaire  Belloc. — Muth  cont.; 
Thomas  Mann  und  S'ietzsche,  Alfred  von  Martin;  Der 
amerikanischer  Roman  der  Gegenwart,  Werner  Ross; 
Wolfgang  Cirdzinger  on  new  (Jerman  novels. 

Institut  fur  .Auslandsheziehungen  Mitleilungen 
111:9-10-11,  12. — Special  issue  surveying  {xistwar  Ger 
man-French  cultural  relations. — Reports  on  Institute 
activities. 

Kontakte.  111:8-9,  10,  II,  12. — Die  tow;etdeuttche 
Intelligenz  und  der  siehzehnte  funi,  (J.  B. ;  F.inzelgdnger 
im  Flxil,  Hans  Sahl. — Minutes  of  the  1953  Berliner 
Getprdche  on  problems  of  the  theater;  Geistige  Unter 
wanderung  aus  dem  Osten,  W.  S.;  l.iteratur  und  /.e 
hen,  Rudolf  Hagelstange. — Dokumente  zum  Kampf 
um  den  Freiheitshegriff,  Alexander  Koval;  further 
minutes  of  the  Berliner  Gesprache.  Helmut  Uhlig's 
report  on  the  (fourth)  Darmstadter  Gesprach  on  In 
dividuum  und  Organisation;  Die  Maske  des  Selhtt 
hrtrugs  (on  Bert  Brecht),  Josef  Wimkler;  Sene  lugo 
slavische  lateratur,  Milo  Dor. — W.  J.  Siedler  on  Fiyvind 
John.son;  A.  Volbracht  on  fieorg  (il.iser’s  Geheimnii 
und  Gewalt. 

Kontinente.  VII  ;2. — Issue  on  Humor  der  Nationen. 
Komik  auf  der  Buhne,  Joseph  Gregor;  Das  latchen- 
ernst  genommen,  Friedrich  Hansen  lax-ve. 

Die  Letettunde.  XXIX:II,  12. — tm.  on  Werner  Bcr 
gengruen. —  Was  ist  uns  Goethe?  Bishop  Th.  Wurm 
(t). 

links.  11:12,  111:13,  14,  15. — Der  sterhende  Stand 
(the  "Akatierm’iter"),  anon. — .Anon,  on  Kurt  Hiller. — 
Wat  ist  SpTiUhe?  Leo  Kofler. —  Veranderte  Welt  —  Ver- 
dnderter  GeittI  Carlo  Schmid. 

Merkur.  VIIilO,  II,  12. — Das  Sonderreich  des 
deutschen  Geittet,  Albert  Mirgeler;  Helmut  Kuhn  on 
Fleidegger's  Emfichrung  in  die  Metaphysik,  Berner - 
kungen  zur  Karikatur,  Werner  Hofmann;  Gustav  Hil 
lard  on  Rudolf  Borchardt. —  Wahrheit  und  Unheil  der 
Bultmanntchen  Entmythologisierung,  Karl  Jasfiers. 
Der  Artist  alt  Stalthalter  (on  Valery's  Deg  is  FxH.k), 
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r.  W.  Adorno;  Oir  Kunn  der  Euzat/ager,  Werner 
lielwix;  Kierl(rgiiard  alt  Vrrfuhrcr,  Walter  Boehlich; 
Neue  ktlkrana.  Ham  l-.Kon  llolthusen;  Karl 
Horn  on  (iiintcr  Kich'*  radm  plays. — l)te  Cotter  und 
die  Weltgeuhuhte,  Karl  Ker^nyi;  jaspers  cont.;  U^er 
finanztert  die  kulturelle  hreiheit?  Hrllinut  Betker;  Al- 
l>retht  Fahri  on  l.udwix  WittKcnstrm. 

Der  Monat.  V:60,  61,  VI:  62. — Hans  Meyerhoff  on 
the  last  (lays  of  I'homas  Wolfe;  Irving  Kristol's  rep<irt 
.m  the  lianihurK  meeting  'Wissenschaft  un«l  Freiheit"; 
Ostar  Frit/.  Sshuh  on  the  contemporary  German  thea* 
ter;  C^rl  l.infert  on  the  Duhlin  con^tress  of  art  critics; 
Herbert  Tauber  on  Joyce  (^ry.-^Hildc  Spiel  on  the 
I'tSJ  Sal/bur){  festival;  Hellmut  Jaesrich  on  the  “Ber¬ 
liner  FestwcKhen  I95J";  Francois  Bondy  on  Albert 
('arnus's  l.’homnte  revolte. — llieiKlor  W.  Adorno  on 
Thorstein  Veblen’s  Theory  of  a  leisure  ('.last:  Stanit- 
Ijwtkt  und  der  Kealttmut,  Wolf^anjt  Schrade;  (iolo 
Mann  on  Russell  Kirk's  The  Contervative  Mind,  Hans 
Schlab  F'elisch  on  Heinrich  Boll;  Manfred  (!eor>!e  on 
('arl  Sandburx's  autobiography. 

Muttertprai he.  IV5T6,  7,  H. — Ceflugelte  Buihtitel, 
InftetiorK  (iohllteck;  Die  wtrhende  Kraft  der  Kinder 
iprathe,  Wilhelm  Schoof. —  Deutsche  BiMuher- 
letzungen  am  IKK)  fahren.  Frit/  Ts<  lurch;  Das  Kriti 
Iter  Deutic  h,  Paul  Riesenfeld. —  Tom  Craiien  und 
St  haiidern.  Friedrich  Stahliii;  fiidtuhet  Sprachgut  tm 
Deuttc  hen,  H.  Rausch;  Crrmanisi  he  Stammetnamrn 
im  Deuttchen,  Friedrich  Neumann. 

Neue  Deutsche  Ijteratur.  10,  11,  12. — Meine 
Begegnungen  mit  Ixw  Nihola/ewittc h  Tolstoi,  Wlacli- 
niir  Bontsch  Biuiewitsch;  Der  Lyrther  Kiiha,  fjeorg 
Maurer;  Joachim  Muller  on  Lion  Feuchtwanffer’s  Die 
Tuchte  im  Weinberg.  Entartete  Sprache,  WolffjanK 
Martini. — Ceorg  Biii  hner.  Hem/  Kamnit/er;  Be- 
merltungen  uher  den  Konflilft  in  der  Ijteratur,  Alfred 
Antkowiak;  Zur  Diskmsion  uher  die  Sprache,  F.  ('. 
Weiskopf. — Special  section  in  memoriam  Friedrich 
Wolf;  Cedanlfen  iiher  "Hyperion,"  Hans  Georjj 
Kollre;  Alfred  Antkowiak  on  Hans  Hellmut  Kirst. — 
Paul  Reimann  on  Herder’s  Briefe  zur  Brfdrderung  der 
Humanitat ,  Max  SchriMler  on  Hans  Fallada's  Der 
Temper. 

Neue  Ijterantche  Welt.  IV:  10,  20. —  Kurt  laithar 
Tank  on  the  failure  of  satire  today. — Begegnung  mit 
fohn  Calsworthy ,  Rolf  Italiaander;  Ijteratur  und  tech- 
nit!  he  Welt,  Max  Bense.  Publication  discontinued. 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  LXFV;3. — .liifzrichnungen  zii 
Kafita,  Theodor  W.  .Adorno;  original  version  of  sec¬ 
ond  act  of  Hu>{o  von  Hofmannsthal's  Der  Rotenkava 
her  libretto;  Allsert  ('amiis  on  Rene  ('har;  Dognia- 
titmut  und  Wittenti  haft,  Bruno  Snell. 

Neurt  .Ihendland.  VIILIO,  II,  12. — Deutsche  Klas 
silt,  Richard  Benz. — Hem/  Beckmann  on  (Jeorfj  Biich 
ner;  Franz  Borkenau  on  the  Chanson  de  Roland.  Hel¬ 
mut  Ibach  on  the  German  Rolandtlird. — Wat  ist  der 
Mentch?  Kujten  Rosenstock  Huessy;  Am  Ende  det 
Prohahilitmutstreitt,  .Adolf  Fberlc;  Wilhelm  Seiler  on 
Paule  Reamer. 

Die  Neue  Schau.  XIV;  10,  1 1,  12. — fohann  Cottfned 
Herder,  Karl  Justus  Olsenauer. — Bihel  und  Dichtung, 
Fritz  Hiettrich. — Bernhard  Martin  on  Hans  Carossa  at 
seventy-five. 

Neue  Schweizer  Rundschau.  XXI  ;5,  6,  7. — Celtung 
und  Crenze  det  polititchen  Prinztpt,  Martin  Buber; 
Theodore  Wieser  on  Rudolf  Kassner  at  eighty;  Fredi 
Ghiapelli  on  the  still  unpublished  corres|V)ndencc  be¬ 


tween  (iiovanni  Verjta  and  halouard  Rod;  Eriednch 
Stoltxe.  Em  deuttcher  Democrat,  Carmen  Kahn-Wal 
lerstein;  Bcrtold  Hack  on  Martin  Bulier. — Engadiner 
Erlehniste.  Rundhrief  an  die  Freiinde  (August  1951), 
Hermann  Hesse;  Rede  auf  das  Ceddchtnis,  Rudolf 
Kassner;  Zu  Balzact  Meisternovellen,  Felix  Stc'issinger; 
Uoderne  Philotophie  und  moderne  Kunst,  F.rich  Brock. 
— Das  echte  Cetprach  und  die  Mdglichiteiten  det  Erie- 
dent,  Martin  Buber;  Rolf  Schott  on  Bruno  Goetz’s 
Nachdichtung  of  Italian  poems  from  F'mperor  Fred¬ 
erick  II  to  D'Annunzio;  Goethes  Naturfortc  hung, 
Adolf  Portmann;  Die  Zweideuriglteit  rtissitcher  Ro 
mane.  Curt  Ilohoff. 

Pertpelttiven.  No.  5. — Issue  edited  by  Malcolm  ('ow 
ley  (Die  literarische  Situation:  I95i).  Henry  A.  Mur 
ray  on  Oinrad  Aiken;  Beohai  httingen  zum  Wandel 
der  Hussegestaltung,  David  Riesman;  Marcus  Anto¬ 
nins  tpricht  zum  Puhlil(um,  Kenneth  Burke. 

Die  Pforte.  V;50,  51-52,  53-5-1. — Der  Sinn  det  Pa- 
Idontitchen,  August  Seiffert. — Das  Wunderhare,  (ier- 
hard  Klamp;  Das  Phantom  der  Mitte,  Heinz  Rainer 
Reinhardt;  Ceorg  Tra^l  in  Heideggers  Sicht,  Froii 
Vietta. —  Tom  Chaos  zum  Dlymp,  Philipp  Hiltebrandt; 
Enedruh  Holderlin,  Helmut  Schiller. 

Die  Sammlung.  VIII;9,  10,  II,  12. — Die  grosse 
Phantatiedichtung  (hitherto  unpublished),  Wilhelm 
Dilthey;  Rainer  Maria  RiHte  und  Lou  Andreat-Salome, 
Crete  Schaeder;  Wolfjjanff  Hilliften  on  Fa-nst  JiinKer's 
lanKua^e;  Ceorg  Tral(l  und  der  Brennerhreit,  F.ric  ,A. 
Peschler. — Die  enghtche  Martyrologie  alt  VoHtt  und 
fugendhuch,  Karl  Heinrich  Thomas;  Die  letzten  fahre 
Ernst  Barlacht,  (>arl  Dietrich  ('arls;  Die  Padagogische 
Profinx  und  das  Schidtsal  det  Magister  Ltidi  fotef 
Knecht,  Marie-Luise  Blumenthal;  Naturerlehnis  und 
Bildung,  Wolf){anK  Dennert. — Tom  Sinn  und  den  /a* 
hentformen  der  Unwersitat,  Remhard  Wittram;  Cher 
den  Urtprung  der  Theologie  Bultmanns,  Kurt  Rcide- 
meister;  Cedanlfen  zu  Montettorit  Erziehungttheorie, 
Anne  Buck. — Zur  Kulturditl^iistion  det  20.  fahrhun 
derts,  Joachim  Friese;  Rhythmitcher  Ausdriu  h  tm  Ters, 
Bernt  von  Heiseler;  Artusritter  und  germanischer 
Redte,  Karl  Heinrich  Thomas;  Die  Terantu/ortung  in 
der  Erziehung,  Franz  Bahl. 

Die  Schau.  Nos.  15-16,  17-18,  l't-20.— H.  H.  on 
Robert  Musil. — Europa  alt  Idee  von  Dichtern  und 
Denitern,  Felix  Stclssinger. — Begegnung  mit  Karl 
Kraut,  Otto  Soyka. 

Schweizer  fournal.  XIX:1I,  12. — Blicit  auf  den 
Schweizer  film,  Martin  Schlappner;  Alpensagen,  Peter 
Seidmann;  Das  Schweizer  But  h  in  tinterer  Zeit,  Otto 
Zinniker;  Cenugt  dem  Kunstler  die  Inspiration?  F.ric 
Munk. — Dcu  Chnstentum  in  unserer  Ze;t,  .Adolf  Keller, 
Msgr.  F.  Charriere;  Aiis  der  Welt  von  hrute  zur  Welt 
von  morgen,  Thcophil  Spoerri. 

Schweizer  Monatshefte.  X.XXni:7,  H,  *). — Theodore 
Chicault  und  die  Romanttit,  Faluard  Huttmger;  Die 
Heimitehr  zu  den  Muttern  (on  Itilian  neo-realism ), 
Horst  Rudiger. — Das  Zeitprohlem  in  christlicher  Sicht, 
.Alexander  Gosztonyi. — ('arl  Helbling  on  Fdzard  Scha 
per. 

Sinn  und  Form.  V:5. — Tolstoi,  .Anna  Seghers;  Ran 
Iten  urn  die  Dore-Bihel  oder  Die  Reahtat  der  Kunst  ( 1 1 , 
Konrad  Farner;  Tagtraum  in  entziidtender  Gestalt 
oder  Das  Bild  alt  erotitchet  Tersprei  hen,  Frnst  BIikIi 

Stimmen  der  Zeit,  LXXI.X:!,  2,  3. — Die  Selhstzrr 
storung  det  Mentchrn  im  Spiegel  det  modernen  Zu 
kunfttromant,  Heinrich  Bacht,  S.J. — Der  hrutige  Stand 
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der  Rihelwisienschaf: ,  AuKustin  Hca,  S.J. — Antoine  de 
Saint  Exup^y:  l^hen  und  Werit,  ll.ins-(>unthrr 
Nauen;  Petersburger  Geitt  im  l^hen  Russlandt,  Niko¬ 
laus  Gurjcw. — Don  Camillo  spricht  mit  dem  hehen 
(iott,  Franz  Hillig,  SJ. 

T heologiiche  Zeitschnft.  IX:5. — Eschatologtsche  Got- 
testprufhe  in  den  Elita-Legenden ,  Werner  Reiser;  Die 
Mystil(  Gregors  von  Nyssa  in  ihren  geschichtlit  hen 
Zusammenhdngen,  Walther  Volker;  Prohleme  der 
Tnmtdtslehre  im  Spiegel  neuerer  Darstellung,  Ftlu- 
ard  Kuess. 

Universitas.  VIII:  9,  lO,  II,  I2. — Max  Rychner  on 
Kmil  StaiKcr's  Goethe;  1st  Europa  am  Ende?  Hans  Egon 
Ilolthusen. — Wien,  das  Antlitx  einer  Stadt  im  Wandel 
der  Zed,  Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia;  Ortega  y  Gasset  aJs 
Kidturl(ritHer,  August  Buck. — Dosto/evsl(it  und  un- 
sere  Zed,  Josef  Matl;  Das  Ahendland  und  die  isla- 
mische  Welt — Die  Ijehensweished  des  Orients,  Fritz 
Bleiber. — Hans  F.gon  Ilolthusen  on  Kriegshriefe  gefal- 
lener  deutscher  Studenten  I9i9-ld4i. 

Unterwegs.  VII  :5,  6. — Die  chnstliche  Hoffnung  und 
das  Problem  der  Entmythologisierung,  Rudolf  Bult- 
mann. — Evangehsches  l^ben  jenseits  der  Oder  und 
Sedse,  Use  Rhixle. 

Velhagen  fr  Klasings  Monatshefte.  LXI:  9,  10,  1 1. — 
lede  Nacht  besuiht  uns  ein  Traiim,  Karl  Bachler;  Alt- 
dgyptisihe  Erziehung,  Hellmut  Brunner. — Symposium 
1st  die  Bildung  einer  neuen  Fuhrungsschicht  mdglich?; 
Was  ist  der  Mensch?  Hans-Joachim  Schoeps. — Baiim- 
wesen  und  Menschenseele,  F.  A.  Schmid  Noerr;  sym¬ 
posium  cont. 

Weltstimmen.  XXII:  9,  10,  11,  12. — R.  M.  on  Mar¬ 
tina  Wied’s  Die  Geschichte  des  reichen  lunglings;  Her¬ 
bert  Schdnfeld-Lijdenschei<l  on  Werner  Bergengruen’s 
Der  letzte  Rdtmeister. — K.  Ziirn  on  Alexander  Baldus 
anil  Marguerite  Yourcenar. — F.y  on  Thomas  Wolfe; 
Ludwig  Schneider  on  Hans  Blither;  Klaus  Hoche  on 
('zeslaw  Milosz;  Humayun  Kabir,  der  grosse  Dichter 
des  modernen  Indien,  N.  N.  Kaul. — Alexander  Baldus 
on  Herve  Bazin;  Ky  on  Marcel  Proust;  anon,  on  Aldo 
Palazzeschi. 

Welt  und  Wort.  V1II:9,  10,  II,  12. — Der  literarist  he 
Impressionismus,  Arnold  Hauser;  Ina  Seidel  in  memo- 
riam  Irene  Forbes-Mosse;  Martina  Wied'i  self-portrait; 
ll’o  bleibt  die  Novelle?  Edgar  Gross. — Cber  die  ano- 
nyme  Erfolgsliteratur,  Christoph  Meyer;  Hermann 
Kesten  on  Alfred  Dublin;  Das  Teufelsmotiv  im  mo- 
dernen  Roman,  Horst  Kruger;  Albert  Talhoff’s  self- 
(sortrait. —  Wie  kann  ein  VoUt  sprachlit  h  erzogen  wer- 
den?  Franz  Thierfeliler;  Hermann  Kesten  on  Georg 
Kaiser;  Detmar  Heinrich  Sarnetzki's  self-portrait. — 
Brauthen  wtr  Knegslderatur?  Werner  Klose;  Willi 
Schaferdiek's  self-portrait;  Hilde  Spiel  on  Elizabeth 
Bowen. 

Westermanns  Monatshefte.  XCIV:7,  8,  9. — Pseudo- 
nyme  sind  Mas^enblutler,  Eugen  Skasa-Weiss. — Her¬ 
mann  Boekhoff  on  Ernst  Jiinger. — Neue  Glasfenster, 
Anneliese  Schrikler. 

Wirt(endes  Wort.  IV:  I,  2. — Das  Menschenbild  Hein 
rich  von  Kleists,  Benno  von  Wiese;  Grillparxers  iMst- 
spiel,  Erich  Hock. — Neuformung  der  Grammatik, 
Robert  Jahn;  UteraturmetaphysH  im  feuilletonistischen 
Zeitalter,  Anni  Carlsson;  Georg  Tra^l.  Wesenszuge 
seiner  Lyril(,  H.  W.  Nieschmidt;  Die  Sprache  der  Mar- 
morhltppen  (on  E.  Jiinger 's  style),  Faluard  laichmann. 

Wissenschaft  und  Weltbild.  V'I:7,  8,  9,  10. — Das 
Problem  der  IJebe  bet  Paul  Claudel,  Roger  Bauer. — Die 
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Macht  der  Organisation  und  die  Ohnmacht  der  Orga 
nisierten,  Anton  Tautscher. — Glaube  und  Wissen,  <ia 
briel  Marcel;  Aufgaben  und  Grenzen  der  Theaterwis 
senschaft,  Heinz  Kindermann;  l^eo  Tolstoi  im  Urteil 
M.  GorJ^iis,  Ludwig  JagiKlitsch. — Das  I'roblem  der 
Wissenssoziologie,  Ernst  Topitsch;  Felix  Koneezny — 
ei»i  grosser  Unbel(annter,  Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  VII  :9,  10,  11-12. — Gestalt  wandel 
im  Verlagswesen,  Margarete  Sc  hmid. — Die  "Klassilter" 
und  wir,  Kurt  Vanesa. — Jugendbiu  hprobleme — inter 
national  gesehen,  Willy  Lussnigg. 

Zeitschnft  fiir  Musil(.  ('XIV;  9,  10,  11. — VoHtsmu 
sil(. — On  Mustt^geschu  hte. — Schubert  Heft. 

Zeitschnft  fiir  Philosophische  Forschung.  VILA. — 
Der  Gerechtigt(eitsbegriff  des  T hrasymachus.  Max  Sa¬ 
lomon  Shellens;  Zeit  und  Zeitlichlteit  bet  Aurelius  Au 
gustinus,  Rudolph  Berlinger;  Individiium  und  Gemetn 
schaft  im  IJchte  der  Hegelschen  Philosophie  des 
Geistes,  Iring  Fetscher;  Die  Eroberung  des  Menschen, 
Michele  Federico  Sciacca;  Ijogik  ttnd  Mystilt,  Rudolf 
Freundlich;  I'on  Brentano  uber  Husserl  zii  Heidegger, 
Walter  Del-Negro. 

Zeitwende.  Die  Neue  Furche.  XXIV;  9.  10,  1 1,  12.— 
Technil(,  Vermassung,  Sal^ularisation,  Themlor  Heuss; 
Moderne  Kiinst — Mut  oder  Ausflucht'^  Hans  Schwerte; 
Die  Universitdt  als  Gemeinwesen,  Reinhardt  Henkys; 
Rudolf  Alexander  SchriKler  in  menioriam  Siegliert 
Stehmann. — Der  Weg  Vincent  van  Goghs  zur  Humani- 
tdt,  Anni  ('arlsson;  Sprat  he  und  Schopfung,  (^urt  Sek 
kel;  Z«r  Situation  der  zeitgenoisischen  deutschen  Lynk, 
Karl  Krolow. — Gesprach  mit  Amentia,  Hans  Hermann 
Walz;  Bernhard  von  Clairvaux,  Walther  von  laiewe 
nich. — Kafl{a  und  Milena,  Hans  Jurgan  Baden. 

DieZu^unft.  1953:8-9,  10,  11,  \2.—Der  Intellektu 
elle  in  der  modernen  Gesellschaft,  Ernst  (tiaser;  Der 
Krieg  des  Napoleon  Malaparte,  Friedrich  Wanek. — 
Der  Sozialismus  und  das  freie  Wort,  Julius  Braiinthal; 
Ober  die  Bedeutung  der  Erziehung  im  democratise  hen 
Sozialismus,  Anton  Tesarek. — h.  h.  h.  on  religious 
novels,  Hermann  Kesten’s  Meine  Freunde,  die  Poeten, 
Hilde  Spiel's  Der  ParC  und  die  Wildnis. — Harold  lots 
Cit  letztes  Wort,  ].  W.  Briigel;  Zum  amenCanischen 
Roman,  Hans  Heinz  HahnI. 

Spanish 

libside.  XVII ;4. — Alfonso  Jtinco  on  the  latest  deci 
sions  of  the  Real  Academia  Esp.inola;  Correspondencia 
de  Gonzalez  Martinez  y  Alfonso  Reyes  { 11:192  i~l92f>). 

America.  XLI;I,  2,  3. — l-a  novela  social.  IaI  tiudad 
y  el  proletanado,  Olia  Zirate;  Flugetuo  D'()rs  y  la  in 
fluencia  filosofico,  Vicente  Mendoza  la'ipez. — h'l  sen 
tido  de  lo  mexicano,  Clemente  5»oto  Alvarez;  Norte 
amFrica  en  la  conciencia  hispanoamericana,  R.ifael  He 
licMloro  Valle. — fuana  en  tu  nuevo  solsticio,  Rafael 
HelifMloro  Valle;  Contribucion  de  America  a  la  tultura 
universal,  Luis  Teran  G6mez. 

Arbor.  XXV:9|-92,  9L9A. — Emmanuel  Mourner. 
Jos^  Miguel  de  Azaola,  Ignacio  Ziimbalde;  hi  evolii 
cion  del  lenguaie  poStico  desde  Walt  Whitman  hast  a 
T.  S.  Eliot,  Kenneth  M.  Graham. —  Ed  constitutivo  exit 
tencial  del  hombre,  Jose  Perdomo  (iarcia;  Problemas  v 
problemdtica  de  la  literatura  alemana  del  presente, 
Ernst  Alker. 

Armas  y  l,etras.  X:9,  10. — Rafael  Ijipez,  Miguel  1) 
Martinez  Rendon;  Una  poesla  catalana  de  Bosedn. 
Francisco  M.  Zertuche. — El  cumplesiglos  de  la  Univer 
sidad  de  Salamanca,  R.  A.  L. 
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BCXJKS  ABROAD 


Arqucro  de  Poesia.  Nn.  5. — Poems  by  C^ar  Vallejo, 
Kafael  CHuna,  Juan  Anttcl  If^lestas,  et  al. 

Atomante.  1954:3. — El  impresionismo  en  "Amistad 
funeita"  de  Marl!,  E.  Andersf)n  Imbert;  El  crecer  de  la 
poetia  de  Marti,  0)ncha  Melendez. 

Ciennai  Socialet  (UnuSn  I’anamericana).  1V:21,  22. 
— /al  formanon  de  la  naaon:  un  eniayo  de  formulation 
(ll),  Eric  Wolf. — Wolf  cont. 

Clavtleno.  IV:22,  23. — El  tentimienio  de  la  natu 
ralexa  en  la  Edad  Media  etpafiola,  Joaquin  Casalduero; 
Simholitmo  en  la  poetia  de  Antonio  Machado,  Ricardo 
Gulldn;  Walter  Starkie  on  Azorin's  eightieth  birthday 
and  Azorin'i  reply. — RuhSn  y  Unamuno,  Jos^  Luis 
('ano;  Mdi  tohre  lot  "farchat"  romance!  en  "muwaita- 
kat"  arahet,  Dario  Cabanelas. 

Correo  IJterano.  IV:80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85. — Situa¬ 
tion  actual  de  la  novela  en  el  Uruguay,  Emir  Rodriguez 
Monegal;  Ij2  etencia  de  la  tragedia,  ('harles  David  Ley. 
— Un  ditairto  de  Cataret  y  la  hitpanidad,  Martin  Al- 
tnenara;  laleratura  y  tociedad,  Manuel  Alonso  Garcia. 
— Veda — "lot  poluntad" — Axorin,  J<js^  Luis  Castillo 
I’uche;  Un  hhro  de  Eduardo  Carranxa  marca  el  punlo 
de  pariida  de  la  nueva  poetia  de  Colombia,  (Carlos  Fer- 
ninilez  Cuenca. — /ai  generaci6n  de  1927  pitta  al  caho 
de  pientinnco  ahot,  Angel  Valbuena  Prat;  fotd  Maria 
Soupir6n  etcrihiS  en  Chile  "La  danxa  y  el  llanto",  tu 
nopela  mat  profundamenie  etpahola,  Carlos  Fernandez 
('uenca. — Impetuoto  en  la  poetia,  Ddmato  Alonto 
rlahora  con  lentitud  tut  ettudiot  de  linguitlica  y  andli- 
tit  liierano.  Carlo*  Fernindez  Cuenca. — ^,5e  hace  en 
Etpana  poetia  catSlica?  Luis  Ldpez  Anglada. 

Cruerto.  XXVI;  1195,  1196,  1198,  1 1 99.— /m/>rer«o 
net  del  fettipol  anemalogrdfico  de  Venecia,  Jaime  Po- 
tenze. — Plegaria  y  poetia  en  el  Congreto  Internacional 
de  Florencia,  Giorgio  1^  Pira. — Teatro  de  nopelittat, 
E.  A.  Dughera. — Plegaria  y  poetia,  fundamentot  de  la 
cipilixacion,  Jean  Danielou;  El  puriianitmo  en  tret  no- 
pelat  cntliiinat  contempordneat,  Ludivico  Ivanissevich 
Machado. 

Cuadernot.  Nos.  3,  4. — Donoto  Cortet  y  tu  retonan- 
iia  en  Europa,  Luis  Araquistain;  El  indio,  nuepa  reali¬ 
dad  literaria  hitpanoamencana,  F.  Ferrandiz  Alborz; 
Maria  Zambrano  and  S.  Serrano  Poncela  on  Ortega  y 
(>asset. — iTorre  de  marfil'.’  ^Torre  de  hierro?  Erico 
Verissimo;  Fronterat  de  la  nopela,  Hernando  Tellez; 
El  etcritor  en  la  tociedad  de  matat,  Francisco  Ayala. 

Etpiral.  V:48,  49. — Jaime  Tello  on  the  emergence  of 
the  Peruvian  poet  Xavier  Abril. — Im  nopela  como  ex- 
pretion  del  hominre,  Clemente  ,5ird. 

Ettudiot  Amencanot.  V:16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  VI;21-22, 
23-24,  25,  26. — Fll  tema  del  homhre  en  la  filotofia  hra- 
iilena,  Luigi  Hagolini;  Elogio  de  Amado  Alonto,  Guil¬ 
lermo  Servando  P.  Delgado. — lot  ohra  de  Pereyra,  Julio 
Iraziista. — Vitidn  tocioldgica  de  la  nopela  americana, 
t'.arlos  I/ipez  Niiiiez. — Poetia  gauchetca  argentina, 

I  nrique  Moreno  Hiez. — Citar  Valleio  y  lo  ahtolulo, 
|os^  Maria  de  Romana  Garcia. — lau  Indiat  en  la  poetia 
etpahola  del  Siglo  de  Oro,  Miginio  Capote. — En  torno 
a  la  filotofia  hitpanoamericana.  Jinh  Perdomo  Garcia; 
El  poeia  fote  E.  Caro,  Guillermo  Servando  P^rez  Del- 
gatlo. — Derecho  e  hittoria  en  el  pentamienio  hratileiio, 
l.uigi  Ragolini. — Una  pitidn  de  America  a  finet  del 
tiglo  XVI,  Jos^  Cepeda  Adin. 

Et  Caetera.  IV:14. — Dialogue  on  problems  of  ex¬ 
istence  and  presence  of  God,  Carlos  Gonzilez  Durin. 


Humanitat.  1:1. — Platon  y  el  concepto  unilario  de 
cultura  humana,  Rodolfo  Mondolfo;  /at  Argentina  de 
Cunninghame  (Iraham,  Emilio  Carilla. 

indice  Cultural.  11:12,  13. — Dot  reportajet  literariot, 
Antonio  Garcia,  Gregorio  Hernindez  de  Alba  (auto¬ 
biographical);  1m  democratixacion  de  la  cultura,  Jaime 
Tello. — Lot  ex-compaherot,  Clemente  Aird;  interview 
with  Clemente  Air6. 

indice  de  artet  y  letrat.  VIll:65-66,  67. — El  ultimo 
hhro  de  Hemingway,  Josh  M.*  Valverde;  Nuepa  litera- 
tiira  italiana:  "Neorrealitmo,"  Elena  Botzaris;  lajt  SO 
ahot  de  "Axorin,"  Walter  Starkie;  Adolfo  l.izdn  and  Vi¬ 
cente  Risco  on  the  Portuguese  poet  Teixeira  <le  Pascoais. 
— Antonio  Machado,  palor  unipertal  de  Etpana,  Julian 
Izquierdo;  Faulkner,  ^claro  o  confuto?  M.inuel  |. 
Sinchez  de  Cells;  "Doctor  Fauttut"  de  Thomat  Mann, 
Juliin  Izquierdo. 

Intula.  VIII  :93,  94,  95. — "(lulliper”  y  "El  enano," 
Mariano  Baquero  Goyanes;  Introduccion  a  Sainte- 
Beupe,  Ricardo  (julldn. — Juliin  Marias,  Rafael  Ferre- 
res,  Carlos  Claveria  on  Azorin;  Una  pariante  en  el 
"Romancero  gitano,"  Joaquin  Romero  Murube. — 
Clementina  Arderiu,  de  cerca,  Vicente  Aleixandre; 
earner  y  la  poetia  catalana,  Ju.in  Ferratcr;  Im  ohra  de 
fote  Pld,  Antonio  V'llanova. 

Ijector.  V:2I. —  Vition  panordmica  de  la  edad  media, 
Horacio  Ignacio  Carballal. 

lihrot  de  hoy.  No.  23-24. — Im  nopela  natural! tta  hit¬ 
panoamericana,  Antonio  M.  de  la  Torre;  IJhrot  en  la 
hoguera  en  lot  EFl.  UU. 

Mundo  Httpdnico.  VI  :67,  Supplement,  68. — Doce  de 
octuhre,  Jos^  Vasconcelos;  Unidad  de  la  lengua  et¬ 
pahola,  Julio  Casares. — Devoted  to  Puerto  Rico;  latera 
tura  puertomqueha,  Luis  Hernindez  Aquino. — Ho- 
mena/e  mundial  a  Salamanca,  Miguel  Zelayeta. 

Noticiat  de  Arte.  1:10. — News  items  and  short  arti¬ 
cles  on  painting,  music,  theater. 

Im  Nuepa  Democracia.  XXX1II:4, — Garedato  de  la 
Vega  y  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Maria  Teresa  Babin;  Motipot 
de  entendimieno  ameticano,  Rafael  Heluxloro  Valle. 

Nuepa  Revitta  de  Filologia  Hitpdnica.  VII;  1-2. — 
Articles  on  linguistics  in  honor  of  Amado  Alonso; 
Sufi/ot  dtonot  en  el  Mediterrdneo  Ocadental,  Ramon 
Men^ndez  Pidal;  Montaigne  en  Etpaha,  Juan  Marichal. 

Repertorio  Americano.  XLVni:6,  7,  8,  9. — Ettatura 
continental  de  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo,  Vicente  Saenz; 
Sintetit  de  mi  filotofia,  Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez;  Luis 
Terin  GrSmez  on  “Bolivar”  dispute. — El  maettro  defi 
nidor,  Javier  Fernindez;  Ricardo  Rojat,  maettro  de  Ar 
gentina,  lX>ra  Isella  Russell. — Cornelio  Hispano  on  the 
purchase  of  the  family  estate  of  Jorge  Isaacs  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  literary  shrine. — "Axor",  el  proximo 
hhro  de  fuana  de  lharhouru,  Jos^  Pereira  Rixlriguez. 

Reunion.  No.  9. — Murti-Bing  (on  literature  and  phil¬ 
osophies),  Czeslaw  Mibisz. 

Repitta  de  Ettudiot  Politicot.  Nos.  69,  70.— Ortega 
ante  el  ettado,  Luis  Diez  del  Corral. — Concepcion  del 
mundo  e  ideat  politicat  en  la  ohra  de  Dottoyeptki,  En 
rique  Tierno  Galvin. 

Repitta  de  Filotofia.  XII  :45,  46. — iMt  prohlemat  de 
la  antropologia  filotofica  en  el  pentamiento  actual,  F.u 
genio  Frutn*. — La  teoria  de  lot  etpiritut  en  Pascal,  Jose 
Perdomo  Garcia;  La  teoria  de  la  tignificacion  en  Hut- 
terl  y  Heidegger,  Fernando  Montcro  Moliner. 
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Kevtsta  dc  lot  Andet.  IV;4. — PtKtry  jnd  prose  of 
Kcuador. 

Kevuta  Interamericana  de  Bihhografia.  III:1. — Pu- 
hltcacionrt  danrset  tohre  America  latma,  Lorenzo 
Aabye. 

Revista  Nactonal  de  Cultura.  XIV:99,  100,  101. — 
Manuel  /•'.  Rugelet,  gran  poeta  venezolano,  Felix  Ar¬ 
mando  Niinez;  Nuevat  notat  tohre  el  romanticitmn 
< americano) ,  Luis-Alberto  Sinchez. — Im  etapa  hotivar- 
lana  de  Tereta  de  la  Parra,  Ramon  IJi'az  Sinchez;  Im 
novela  romdntua  de  una  hija  de  Urdaneta,  )uan  Rohl; 
Routteau  y  el  lahertador,  Augusto  Mijares. — El  pohja- 
cetitmo  de  Rufino  Blanco  Fomhona,  F.duardo  Arroyo 
Alvarez:  Meditacionet  tohre  critica  literaria,  Oscar  Sam- 
hrano  Urdaneta;  articles  on  Andres  Bello  by  Dimaso 
Alonso.  Humberto  Tejera,  Luis-Alberto  Sinchez,  Au- 
Kusto  Arus. 

Sur.  Nos.  22“!,  225. — Baudelaire  y  la  creacion  po- 
etua,  Carlos  Viola  Soto. — Special  issue  on  Italian  liter¬ 
ature  with  excerpts  from  writings  of  Croce,  Piovene, 
Svevo,  Racchelli,  Palazzeschi,  Alvaro,  Cecchi,  Pavese, 
Moravia,  Vittorini,  Silone,  Ruzzati,  Pratolini,  et  al. 

U.  (i.  (Universidad  dc  Guadalaiara).  No.  1. — late- 
ratura  en  la  epoca  de  la  Independencia,  Jos^  Luis  Mar¬ 
tinez. 

Etifflish 

The  A.  C.  L.  S.  Sewtletter.  IV:3. — Education  for 
Survival,  C.  W.  dc  Kiewiet. 

The  Adelphi.  XXXtl. — Humanitm  and  the  Chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  Century,  Lancelot  Ijw  Whyte;  Mr  and 
Mrt  Dtckent,  B.  Ifor  F.vans;  The  Scottith  Renaittance, 
ejeoffrey  Wagner;  F..  W.  Martin  in  memoriam  H.  J. 
Massingham. 

The  American  Scholar.  XXIII :L — Some  Ohterva- 
tiont  on  Intellectual  Freedom  (followed  by  a  note  by 
Archibald  McLeish),  David  Riesman;  Education  for 
Privacy,  Marten  ten  Hoot;  Soult  Among  Matterpiecet: 
The  Solemn  Style  of  Modern  Critict,  Wallace  W. 
Douglas. 

Americas.  V;I1,  12,  V1:L — Land  of  Poets  (Haiti), 
William  lay  Smith. — Lillian  L.  de  Tagle's  fictional 
sketch  of  a  ghost  writer;  Carlos  Drummond  de  An¬ 
drade’s  letter  of  advice  to  a  young  writer. — A  Nation  of 
Stay-at-Homet,  ferico  Verissimo;  An  Argentine's  U.  S. 
.4.,  Roberto  Mujica  I.jincz. 

The  Americas.  X:2. — Francisco  Monterde  ( IS94---). 
.4  Bio- Bibliographic  Study,  Louis  G.  Zcison. 

.4nnalt  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
IV:4,  V:L — Detailed  reports  on  the  activities  of  the 
organization. 

The  Annals  of  the  Uhratntan  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  the  U.  S.  111:1. — A  IJttle  Known  French 
Biography  of  Yuras'  Khmelnyttl(y,  F.lie  Borshak;  Prob¬ 
lems  of  the  LUrainian  laterary  latnguage,  Panteleymon 
Kovaliv. 

The  Armenian  Review.  VI:.3,  4. — Culture  in  Soviet 
Armenia,  Simon  Vratzian;  A  Quarter  Century  of  Ar¬ 
menian  Writing  Abroad,  Kourken  Mckhitarian. — Mar¬ 
garet  Haroutunian  on  the  Armenian  composer  Alexan¬ 
der  Spendiarian. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXIV:9,  10,  II,  12. — Advice  to  a 
Young  Poet,  Rhikshu  Sangharakshita. —  A  Universal 


Ethic,  W.  N.  Brown. — Eva  Core-Booth,  R.  M.  Fox. 
— Malaya's  Cultural  Debt  to  India,  S.  Durai  Raia  Sing- 
ham;  Maurice  Maeterlinch:  A  Modern  .Mystic,  W.  N. 
Brown. 

Asia.  111:10. — The  Stations  of  Wisdom,  Frithjof 
Schuon;  K.  A.  Nilikanta  Sastri  in  memoriam  Ren^ 
Grousset;  Sn  Aurobindo's  Ideals  of  Education.  Indra 
Sen. 

The  B.  B.  C.  Quarterly.  VIII  :3. — A  Plea  for  Sound, 
Louis  MacNeice;  Broadcasting  and  Matt  Society,  Peter 
I.aslett;  The  Nature  of  the  Television  Play,  Noel  Lang¬ 
ley;  Poetry  on  the  Air,  Ronamy  Dobree;  The  Third 
Programme  and  Its  Martlet,  Robert  Silvey. 

Blackfnars.  XXXIV;403,  404.  Wi.— Sunflowers  and 
(Hants,  Fdizalieth  Sewell;  Lance  Wright  on  I.e  Cor¬ 
busier's  Unite  d'habitation:  .4nathemata,  IVsmond 
Chute. — Monies  and  the  World,  Bede  Griffiths,  D.  S.  B. 
— Brazil  and  the  Future,  Illtud  Evans,  O.  P. 

Booths  of  the  Month.  LXVIILH,  9. — Organ  of  the 
British  Book  Centre,  featuring  book  reviews  and  lit¬ 
erary  information. 

The  Cambridge  fournal.  VI:12.  V1I:1,  2.  3.— Ronald 
W.  Hepburn  on  Thomas  Traherne;  Shakespeare  and 
"Finnegans  Wal(e,"  M.  L  C.  HiKigart;  fean  Paul  Sartre, 
H.  C.  R.  Stockwell. — The  Political  Philosophy  of  Ex 
istentialism,  Richard  Wollhcim;  The  Rationalism  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Duncan  Forbes;  The  Comedy  of 
Charles  Chaplin,  Clifford  Leech. — On  Stylistic  Analy¬ 
sis,  J.  P.  Stern;  Columbia  and  Byzantium:  The  Notion 
of  Character  in  Education  and  IJterature,  William 
Walsh. — Semantics  and  Historiography,  Richard  Koeb- 
ner;  Morals  and  Civilization  in  Henry  fames,  G.  H. 
Rantock;  The  Critical  Principles  of  William  Cowper, 
Donald  A.  Davie. 

Central  America  and  Mexico.  1:1,  2,  3. — "Robinson 
Crusoe"  ...  The  Adventurer  and  the  Conquistador: 
Notes  for  the  Study  of  Nicaraguan  Character,  Pablo 
Antonio  Cuadra. — A  Visit  to  Austin,  Vito  .Messio  Ro¬ 
bles. — Central  America  in  IS98,  W.  FI.  ('urtis;  Pan 
Americanism  and  World  Peace,  Carlos  E.  (^staneda. 

The  Chicago  fewish  Forum.  XII :2. — Italian-fewith 
History,  Mario  Rossi;  Nineteenth  Century  Yiddish  Ixive 
Songs,  Ruth  Rubin. 

Christian  News-letter.  1:4. — Articles  on  religion  and 
on  socul  and  political  questions. 

Commentary.  XVI  :5,  f>. — Vergil,  Hebrew  Prophecy, 
and  the  Roman  Ideal,  Moses  Hadas — The  llluiiont  of 
the  Intelligentsia,  Robert  E.  Fitch. 

Confluence.  IL4. — Symposium,  The  Problem  of  Mi¬ 
norities  (Part  I).  (if  special  topical  interest  to  B.  A 
readers:  Twentieth-Century  Fiction  and  the  Blaik 
Mash  of  Humanity,  Ralph  Ellison;  Part  II  of  sympo¬ 
sium  Tradition  in  Culture  and  in  Politics,  with  con 
trihutions  by  Arthur  M.  fkhlesinger,  |r.,  et  al. 

Cross  Currents.  IV: I . — leibniz  and  Pascal:  Protest 
antism,  Catholitism  and  Ecumenutsm,  |ean  (iuitton; 
On  the  "Negative"  Element  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Josef  Piepcr;  The  Unity  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  Luigi  Pareyson. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXXIII ;L — The  Ijfe  and 
Thought  of  Albert  Schweitzer  f/),  C.  W.  CJell;  Hu 
mour  in  "Paradise  Ijott,"  Roy  Darnells;  Francois  Mau- 
riac,  Neville  Braybrooke;  Backgrounds  of  English-Can- 
adian  Poetry,  V.  B.  KhiMlrni/.er;  Dante,  Sister  Maura. 
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Drama.  No.  il. —  Write  with  Both  Handt,  Ronald 
Duncan;  Portrait  of  the  l.untt,  G.  B.  Stern. 

The  Duhlin  Magazine.  XXIX:4. — George  Santa¬ 
yana,  I’adriac  Colum. 

F.aft  and  Wett.  IV:?. — New  Ught  on  Dante  and 
Islam,  Francesco  Gabrieli;  dn  Opinion  of  Hu  Shih  on 
an  Italian  Sinologist,  (iiuliano  Bertuccioli. 

The  Eastern  Quarterly.  VI:  3-4. — Contest  Against 
Idealism  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  Stefan  Mekarski. 

Eastern  World.  VII :9,  10,  II,  12. — The  Confucian 
('.lassies,  l-ewis  (^n. — Articles  on  Korea  and  Viet  Nam. 
— The  political  scene  in  Indonesia,  etc. — .lustralian 
Aboriginal  Artists,  Frank  Zrppel. 

English.  IX:5. — The  Two  Eosiari,  W.  Ci.  Bebbinff- 
ton;  Ananias  the  Deacon.  A  Study  of  Religion  in  fon- 
son's  "The  Alchemist,"  Maurice  Hussey;  Strong  lain- 
guage  in  Trollope,  R.  C.  (iafhn. 

Epoch.  V:3. — “A  Quarterly  of  Ointcmporary  Litera¬ 
ture,"  featuring  prose  and  verse. 

Essays  in  Cnticism.  111:4. — Definition  hy  Compari¬ 
son:  Chaucer,  laiwreme  and  foyce,  Milton  Miller; 
The  New  Interpretation,  (i.  Wilson  KniKht;IFc»r<//- 
worth's  Revolt  Against  Ijterature,  Rofjer  Sharrenk; 
Elements  of  D.  //.  iMwrence's  Prose  Style,  Rojter  Da¬ 
taller;  R.  C.  CraKx'*  study  of  laiuis  MacNeice’s  poem 
Snow,  The  Moment  as  a  Time-Unit  in  Fiction,  Geor^io 
Melchiori;  The  Force  of  C.aritature:  Aspects  of  the  Art 
of  Graham  Greene,  with  Particular  Reference  to  "The 
Power  and  the  Glory,"  Richard  IloKKart. 

The  European.  Nos.  7,  S,  9,  10. — An  Italian  foyce 
(Fiero  fahier),  D.  I).  Paige;  Beowulf — The  Monsters 
and  the  Translators,  Harvey  Black;  The  Religious 
Trend  in  German  Drama  of  Today,  («.  Guder. — Chau¬ 
cer's  Poem  of  Some  l,ength,  Harvey  Black. — Hilaire 
Belloc,  Peter  Whigham;  " Darit  Ages"  and  the  Inner 
Ijght,  Alexander  Raven;  "L'Amour  et  ^Occident," 
Denis  Goacher. — "The  Pisan  Cantos."  II:  Constdera 
tions  tn  Criticism,  Alan  Neame. 

European  and  Atlantic  Digest.  111:3. — Special  section 
on  Denmark. 

The  Fortnightly.  Nos.  1042,  1043,  1044.— TAe 
Friendship  of  Yeats  and  Katharine  Tynan  (1),  Pamela 
Hmkson;  Mr.  Disratli  the  Novelist,  Bernard  Cracroft; 
The  laving  Spirit  of  Philosophy,  H.  P.  Rickman. — 
Hmkson  concl.;  Dreams,  Revelation,  Mysticism,  and 
Poetry,  foshua  C.  CJregory. — Radio  and  laterature, 
lanet  Mary  Smith;  Heine's  I'isit  to  England,  I).  L. 

I  loiiman. 

Freedom  First.  Nos.  Ift,  17,  18,  19. — The  Universal¬ 
ity  of  Human  Values,  R  H.  S.  Crossman. — The  Neuro¬ 
ses  of  the  Indian  Intelligentsia,  Sampuranand. — "No 
Place  for  Ideological  Germ-Warfare,"  M.  Bhaktavat- 
calam. — Has  Art  a  Purpose?  Narie  Oliaii. 

The  Georgia  Review.  VII:  3. — Plain  and  Fancy  F.iig 
hsh,  William  Hazlelt  Upson 

Here  fr  Now.  111:10,  II,  IV:1. — Reflections  on 
High  Noon,"  I.in  1  lamilton. — The  Intelligent  Reader's 
liuide  to  New  Zealand  Criticism,  Keith  Sinclair. — 3rd 
.inniversary  issue. 

The  Hihhert  fournal.  LII:204. — Michael  Servetus — 
.4  Cause  CelFhre,  H.  J.  Mcl.achlan;  The  languistics  of 
Theism,  Alvaham  (Tonbach;  The  Comparative  Study 


of  Religions:  Its  Necessity  and  Its  Dangers  (II),  D.  W. 
fiundry;  Existentialism  and  Christian  Theology,  F..  L. 
Allen;  Theologia  Diaholi  (on  Sartre's  Saint  Genet, 
comfdien  et  martyr),  F.  H.  Heinemann. 

The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  .\XXIII:3. 
— The  Struggle  for  Abolition  in  Gran  Colombia,  1  larold 
C.  Bierck,  Ir. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  VI  :8,  9,  10,  1 1. — .\n  up 
to-date  report  on  political  and  economic  developments 
in  Spain,  Portugal  and  I^tin  America. 

The  Hudson  Review.  VI  :4. — End  of  a  Poem,  Charles 
S.  Singleton;  Opera  a  la  mode  (on  The  Raise’s  Prog¬ 
ress),  Joseph  Kerman;  The  New  American  Play,  Wil¬ 
liam  Becker. 

The  Humanist.  1953:  5,  6. — The  Attai l(  on  Human¬ 
ism,  Charles  I.  Glickslx'rg. — God,  Man,  and  Dimitrie 
Draghicesco,  John  H.  Hershey;  The  Fraud  in  Adult 
Education,  Kermit  Eby. 

The  Indian  P.  E.  N.  XIX  :9,  10,  1 1. — Literary  activi 
ties  in  India  and  abroad. 

The  fournal  of  Aesthetics  &  Art  Criticism.  XII :2. — 
fohn  Dewey  as  Aesthetician,  Van  Meter  Ames;  The 
Concept  of  Fusion  in  Dewey's  Aesthetic  Theory,  Ste¬ 
phen  C.  Pepper;  Communication  in  Dewey's  Aesthetics, 
George  Boas;  New  Currents  in  Italian  Aesthetics,  (iillo 
Dorfles;  Reflections  on  the  Concepts  of  Taste  and  Art, 
Fermi'n  de  Urmeneta;  Transcendence  and  Immanenie 
in  Art,  Wilhelm  Worringer;  Vowel  and  Consonant 
Patterns  in  Poetry,  David  I.  Masson;  Art  and  Aesthetic 
in  Aristotle,  John  S.  Marshall;  The  Relativism  of  Henry 
fames,  Joseph  J.  Firebaugh;  "Critics  and  Criticism,"  a 
discussion  between  S.  F.  Johnson  and  R.  S.  Crane. 

The  fournal  of  Modern  History.  XXV:4. — Renan 
and  His  Interpreters:  A  Study  in  French  Intellectual 
Warfare,  Dora  Bierer. 

fudaism.  11:4. — The  fourney  of  fudah  Halevi,  Jefim 
Schirmann;  Solomon  iMdwig  Steinheim — Philosopher 
of  Revelation,  Nathan  Rcgenstreich. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XV:4. — "Finally  . . . ,"  ('laudc- 
Ldmonde  Magny;  foseph  Conrad.  I:  Order  and  Anar¬ 
chy:  The  Political  Novels,  Irving  Howe;  Ijttle  Domt, 
Lionel  Trilling. 

latndfall.  VII:  3,  4. — Robin  Hyde:  A  Reassessment, 
lames  Bertram;  Philosophy  in  New  Zealand,  Jonathan 
Bennett. — Asian  Bat  Aground,  Winston  I'.  Monk:  Aiis 
tralian  Ijetter,  Vance  Palmer. 

Meanpn.  XII  :3. — The  Poetry  of  fudith  Wright,  R.  F 
Brissenden:  Bush  Religion:  A  Discussion  of  Mateship. 
Brian  Shaw;  An  Imaginary  Interview  with  French 
.Irtists,  Maximilian  Feueiring;  The  Writer's  Changing 
Status,  Walter  Allen:  C.ultural  Renaissanie  in  China 
Rewi  Alley. 

The  Middle  Flast  fournal.  \'1I:4. — The  Dist  Genera 
non  in  Israel,  Bernard  D.  Weinryb:  The  Role  of  Worn 
en  tn  Social  Reform  in  Egypt,  A/.i/.a  Hussein. 

The  Month.  X:4,  5,  6. — Two  Plays  of  Resignation 
(T.  S.  Eliot’s  The  Confidential  Clerh,  (ieorge  Scott 
MoncriefTs  Fothermghay),  Russell  Kirk. — The  Concern 
of  Graham  Greene,  W.  Peters;  Rubens  and  His  Circle, 
Tudor  Edwards;  The  "Motu  Proprio"  of  Pius  X  and  the 
Modern  Composer,  Eric  Taylor. — The  Quest  of  the 
Occult,  Humphrey  J.  T.  Johnson. 
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Music  and  letters.  XXXV:  1. — The  Yor^  Masses, 
llu((h  Haillic,  Philippr  Ob<jussicr;  Recent  Byzantine 
Studies,  H.  f.  W.  Tillyard. 

The  Muslim  Sunrise.  XXV;4. — The  Origin  of  Islamic 
Culture,  Khwaja  Jamil  Ahmed. 

Neu/  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXin:3,  4. — Personal  His¬ 
tory  and  the  "Four  Quartets,"  Ray  B.  West,  Jr.;  On 
Poets  and  Poetry,  Grover  Smith. — Melville,  the  Scriv¬ 
ener,  Stanley  Kd);ar  J3yinan. 

The  Norseman.  XI :5,  6. — Derek  Stanford  on  painter 
(iraham  Sutherland;  Norwegian  Comedy  (1),  Brian 
W.  Downs. — Modern  Swedish  Poetry,  Johannes  Edfelt; 
IXiwns  concl. 

Northern  Review.  VI :3,  4. — Recollections  of  George 
Orwell,  (Jcorjje  Wixxicock;  An  F.xcerpt  from  Poetry 
and  Dogma,  Malcolm  Ross. —  Wilfred  Owen:  Poetry, 
Pity  and  Prophecy,  Dennis  S.  R.  Welland;  The  Great 
F.questnans  (G.  K.  Chesterton,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Roy 
('ampbell,  C.  S.  Lewis),  John  Sutherland. 

The  Ol^lahoma  Quarterly.  111:1. — The  University 
of  Ok,lahoma — I95i,  George  L.  Cross;  OI(lahoma‘s 
Indian  Warriors,  F.  E  Dale;  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key: 
A  Practical  Appraisal,  A.  J.  G.  Priest;  Some  Factors  in 
the  1952  Filection,  Cortez  A.  M.  Fwing. 

origin.  No.  10. — “A  Quarterly  for  the  Creative.” 
Issue  featuring;  new  German  poetry. 

The  Pacific  Spectator.  Vn:4.  —  Mann's  Double 
Vision:  “Doctor  Faustus"  and  “The  Holy  Sinner," 
John  Henry  Raleifth;  Sir  Henry  Wotton:  Renaissance 
F.nglishman,  Frederick  Hard. 

Partisan  Review.  XX  :6. — Flaubert's  laist  Testament. 
Lionel  Trilling;  The  Myth  and  the  Powerhouse,  Philip 
Rahv;  Food  for  the  N.  R.  F.,  Jacques  Barzun. 

The  Personalist.  XXXV;  1. — The  Philosophy  of  F.  C. 
S.  Schiller,  Herbert  L.  Searles;  F.ssential  Varieties  of 
Existentialism,  D.  H.  Rhoades;  Orwell's  Terrain,  Max 
Cosman;  The  Intelligent  Mr.  E.  M.  Forster,  Elaine  H. 
Johnson;  Brightman's  Contribution  to  Personalism, 
Paul  E.  Johnson. 

Philosophical  Studies.  IV:5,  6. — On  the  Self -Refer¬ 
ence  of  a  Meaning-Theory,  Robert  J.  Richman. — Ana¬ 
lytical  Philosophy  and  Analytical  Propositions,  Irving 
M.  Copi. 

PMLA.  LX  VIII  :5. — Psychological  Fate  in  “Mourning 
Becomes  FUectra,"  Doris  M.  Alexander;  The  Poetry  of 
lulio  Herrera  y  Retssig  and  French  Symbolism,  Ber¬ 
nard  Gicovate;  Henry  famet's  World  of  Images,  R.  W. 
Short. 

Poetry.  LXXXIII:4. — The  Poetry  of  Dylan  Thomas, 
I'.lder  Olson;  Allen  Tate  on  the  Top  of  the  laidder, 
Martin  Svaglic;  John  Edwarils  on  Ezra  Pound's  trans¬ 
lations;  Hugh  Kenner  reviews  R.  P.  Blackmur's  Lan¬ 
guage  as  Gesture. 

The  Port  Phillip  Gazette.  1-4. — The  4th  Estate, 
D.  Reid. 

Praine  Schooner,  XXVIII  :3,  4. — Sandburg  the  Young 
Stranger,  Parry  Stroud;  Andrew,  Edith,  Edith,  Andrew, 
Audrie  Girdner. — Aldous  Huxley:  Art  and  Mysticism, 
Charles  1.  Glicksberg;  Uncoln's  Philosophy  of  Politics, 
Morton  J.  Frisch. 

PS.  No.  1. — Poems  and  short  stories. 


Quarterly  Review  of  laterature.  VII;3. — Experimen¬ 
tal  and  Formal  Verse,  William  Girlos  Williams,  Louise 
Bogan,  Richard  Wilbur. 

Queen's  Quarterly.  LX:3. — T.  E.  iMwrence:  Hero, 
Hugh  Maclean;  Gcxxiridgc  Roberts  analyzes  his  own 
development  as  a  painter. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  XLV11:7,  8,  9,  10,  II. — 
Organ  of  the  Ahmadiyya  Movement,  issued  from  Rab 
wah  (Punjab),  Pakistan. 

The  Russian  Review.  XII :4. — O.  Henry  in  Russia, 
Deming  Brown;  The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  George  C.  Gums. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXV;4. — Moberg's  Emigrants 
and  the  Naturalistic  Tradition,  Walter  Johnson. 

Science  (r  Society.  XVII  :4. — Second  Thoughts  on 
Epicurus,  Benjamin  Farrington. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly.  IV:4. — Action  and  Symbol 
in  “Measure  for  Measure"  and  “The  Tempest,"  I  larold 
S.  Wilson;  "The  Unity  of  “Macbeth,"  Brents  Stirling; 
The  Cunning  of  the  Scene,  Andrew  J.  (Jreen;  The 
Elizabethan  Stage  and  Shat^espeare's  Entrance  ,4n 
nouncements,  Warren  I).  Smith;  “Ijive's  labour's 
Ijjst,"  Bobbyann  Roesen;  "God's"  or  “gods'  "  in  “King 
l^ar"  V.  III.  17,  T.  M.  Parrott;  Slander  in  Drama, 
E.  E.  Stoll;  Two  Problems  in  the  Folio  Text  of  “King 
Ijear,"  Philip  Willums. 

Shenandoah.  V:L — On  the  Definition  of  laterature, 
Howard  W.  Odum;  Hixlding  Carter  and  DonaUI  Da 
vidson  on  the  literature  of  the  South. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LIILI. — Dostoiev 
sfiy's  Testament:  “The  Diary  of  a  Writer,"  Arthur  E. 
Koenig;  Hardy's  "The  Dynasts":  A  Prophecy,  Jacol) 
Korg;  The  Impact  of  T.  S.  Eliot  on  Auden  and  Spen 
der,  Morton  Seif;  E.  E.  Cummings:  The  Technufue  of 
Immediacy,  S.  V,  Baum;  The  Novels  of  E.  ,M.  For 
ster,  Richard  J.  Vixirhees;  A  Forgotten  Story  by  Henry 
fames,  Albert  C.  Friend. 

Southwest  Review.  XXXIXil. — The  Tribune  of  the 
People,  Albert  Gut^rard;  The  Menace  of  the  Paperback, 
W.  M.  Frohock. 

Thought.  XXVIILIIO.— TAf  Unity  of  Metaphysus, 
Robert  F.  Harvanek;  The  Death  of  the  Imagination, 
Elizabeth  Sewell. 

The  Torch.  XXXVII;9. — A  French  View  of  Graham 
Greene,  Alastair  Guinan;  Homage  to  Hilaire  Bellot , 
Alice  K.  McLarney. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  IX:3. — The  World  Ih 
lemma  and  How  to  Aggravate  It,  Lev.  E.  Dobriansky; 
The  700th  Anniversary  of  the  City  of  Lviv,  Nicholas 
D.  Chubaty. 

The  United  States  Quarterly  Book  Review.  IX:3. — 
IJescriptive  information  and  appraisal  of  selected  U.  S. 
books. 

The  Use  of  English.  V:2. — "The  Horse-Dealer's 
Daughter,"  an  Introduction  to  lutwrence,  Maurice 
Hussey;  Writing  Fluently,  W.  J.  Nesbitt. 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXX;  1. — Yorick  at 
Ministering  Angel,  Archibald  Bolling  Sheppers<in; 
Homage  to  Diana,  Herbert  J.  Muller. 

Voice.  III:1,  2,  3. — “The  Australian  Independent 
Monthly." 
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VOKS  Bullriin.  Sta.  79,  80. — Sergei  CJerassimov  on 
V.  I.  Pudovkin;  Yourtfi  Wrtteri  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  (i. 
Kolesnikova;  Mihtunt  Art  of  fotS  Marti,  |uan  Mari' 
nello. — The  Cultural  Growth  of  Soviet  Society,  P.  Pro¬ 
nin;  I.ev  Nikulin  on  Vladimir  Mayakovsky;  F..  V.  Tarle 
on  Voltaire. 

Western  Review.  XVIIIil. — Kenneth  Clay  CafhFjfon 
Peter  Paylor;  Fmile  Snyder  on  Ren^  Char,  Vera  j. 
Daniel  on  Ren^  («hil;  Chaplin:  The  Myth  of  the  Immi- 
urant,  Parker  Tyler. 

Winns.  XI :4. —  Stanton  A,  Oiblentz  on  William 
Avon. 

World  Affairs  Interpreter.  XXIV':  3. — Editor's  fore¬ 
word  on  the  roles  of  science  and  religion  in  education; 
articles  on  economics  and  politics. 

Yale  l-rench  Studies.  No.  12. — On  God  and  the 
Writer.  Trtendt  and  Toes  of  Pascal  in  France  Today, 
Henri  Peyre;  Psichari  and  God,  F.ugrn  Welier;  Suares 
and  the  Third  Kmndom,  Mario  Maurin;  facoh's  Strug- 
gle  with  the  Angel,  Neal  Oxenliandler;  tU’d,  Grace, 
and  Luc  Estang,  Spire  Pitou;  Georges  Bernanos  and 
His  Priest  Hero,  W.  M.  Frohock;  Andre  Gide  and  the 
Conversion  of  Charles  Hu  Bos,  Herliert  Dieckmann; 
.Simone  Weil:  Art  and  the  Artist  Under  God,  Bradford 
(a»ok;  God  in  Sartrean  laght,  Rolx-rt  C.hampigny; 
Guhriel  Martel:  Existence,  Bring,  and  Faith,  laiuis 
Paniplume. 

Various  Lan^ua^cs 

Minerva.  11:1,  2,  3. — Hedendaagse  Vluatnse  Roman- 
litrratiiur,  Walter  Korun. — Hemingway  eri  zi/n  recen- 
srnten,  H.  I..  I.rflrlaar;  He  symholieh  in  “The  Waste 
iMnd"  uin  T.  S.  FJiot,  H.  van  den  Heuvel. — H.  F.  I^f- 
felaar  on  Willem  Walraven;  He  hlinir^  van  Moravia, 
11.  |.  A.  H. 

He  Siruwe  .Stem.  VIII  :3. —  Vis  I'omica,  P.  P.  \.  van 
(!aspel;  Hoger  Htidrrwiis,  Wetenschap  en  Maatschap 
pi/,  C.  II.  Slotiiiiaker  de  Brume. 

Wending.  Vllh^,  lO-ll. — Kanttelfenigen  hit  van 
Ostayen  en  hif  de  expenmentrle  poczie,  P.  Minderaa; 
hlxistentieel  Getif,  C.  A.  van  Peursen. — S|>ecial  issue  on 
"(Church  aiul  Arts."  Of  s|)ecial  topical  interest  to  B.  A. 
readers;  Functionele  Poezie,  Cuillaume  van  der  Craft; 
Kerl(,  Tonrel,  Versdrama,  Ben  Albach;  Kantteheningen 
hit  de  film,  W.  Ct.  Overlxisch,  J.  A.  Wiersma. 

He  Penstoop.  111:10,  IV:1,  2,  3. — W.  Faizinck  on 
F.mil  Barth. — Syiii|x)sium  Televisie,  een  gevaar  voor 
het  hoeh?  Herman  I'eirlinck,  Marnix  Cijscn,  et  al.; 
R.  F.  I.issens  on  A.  Westerlinck's  b<M>k  on  Karel  van  de 
Woestijne. — Jan  Walravens  on  K.  Andriesse  8t  W.  J. 
de  Cruyter's  He  wereld  van  Gogh. — Hugo  van  de  Perre 
on  the  Studies  in  Modern  European  laterature  and 
Thought  scries,  edited  by  Frich  Heller. 

IjdtShatar.  IV:6,  V;l. — Arany  a  szahadtagharc  utan, 
Liszio  Cli.  Szaitxi;  Rousseau  "Tarsadalmi  Szerzodesf"- 
rot,  Ferenc  Fejtd;  Zilahy  lottos  ut  regenye,  Imre  Vimos; 
Eszt  Itdltok^,  Jdzsef  Rem^nyi. — loftogaids  a  HohFrndl, 
B^la  Just;  .irgentin  Kdltol(,  Francisco  Luis  Bernardez; 
A  kfp  mutogatd,  Cs.  Uszlo  Szailxj;  Keszitl  a  szrmfodo, 
loszef  Rem^nyi. 

aiit  aut.  No.  16 — Prospettive  empiristiche  e  rela- 
zionistuhe  in  Whitehead,  Fmzo  Paci;  Ragioni  di  una 
forza  in  Simone  Weil,  Gianfranco  Draghi;  Annota 
zioni  in  margine  a  “Vlytsei,"  (ilauco  Camlxin. 

Galleria.  111:6. —  Valery  Ijtrhaud  e  Parte  del  tradurrr. 
Carlo  Martini. 


il  giornale  letterario.  VI:7-8,  9,  10. — L'analfahetismo 
in  Italia,  Marzio  Milani. — Reports  on  awards;  Viareggio 
and  (iastaldi;  \ote  di  poena,  Angiolo  Biancotti. — 
Analfahetismo,  lettura  e  cultura,  Guido  Pcrale. 

lahertd  della  Cultura.  Nos.  M,  15. — Discourse  of 
Ignazio  Silone  in  protest  against  the  arrest  of  the 
journalists  Renzo  Renzi  and  Guido  Aristarco;  Profilo 
dt  Mario  Tohino,  Gugliclmo  Pctroni. — Sei  lihri  niiovi, 
sei  nuovi  atti  d'accuta,  Anna  Garofalo. 

II  Mulino.  11:7-8,  9. — Luaen  Fehvre  e  i  “ Combats 
pour  I'histoire,"  Vittorio  de  Caprariis;  II  mito  dei 
primitivi  (Ilf,  Nicola  Mattcucci. — Ignazio  Silone  tra 
populismo  e  tristianesimo,  Nello  Ajello;  Emile  Brlhier 
e  la  filosofia  del  medioevo.  Franco  Gaeta. 

Paragone.  IV:43,  44,  45,  46. — Comprimarj  spagnoli 
della  maniera  italiana,  Roberto  Ixmghi;  Osservazioni  su 
Pedro  de  Campaha,  Ferdinando  Bologna. — Rifles- 
sioni  tritiche:  Per  un  ntratto  di  Svrvo,  Carlo  B<i. — 
lot  vicenda  italiana  del  Greco,  Rodolfo  Pallucchini. — 
Prtrarca  I ii6-lii8,  Adclia  Noferi;  L’uomo  Conrad, 
Piero  Jahicr. 

Rivista  di  l.jetterature  Moderne.  IV:2. — Issue  de¬ 
voted  to  CrcKc. 

Ri vista  di  Studi  Teatralt.  1:1. — U  ritorno  dt  Ruz- 
zante,  Bruno  Brunelli;  /  primi  pasti  di  un  teatro,  Maria 
(airti. 

vita  e  prnsiero.  XXXVLSept.,  Oct.,  Nov. — L'ansia 
della  perfezione  spirituale  nella  letteratura  francese 
moderna,  RolKrt  Perroud;  Sul  dramma  estetico  dei  “Sei 
personnaggi,"  F.  N.  (iirardi. — L'ultimo  messaggio  di 
Bernanos,  Francesco  CasnatL — La  facoltd  estetica  dei 
minorati  della  vista,  Pietro  Pestelli. 

Vinduet.  VII;4. — Norsl(  roman  1951,  Johan  Borgen; 
lotteraturen  il(nngl(attingen,  Carl  Keilhau;  Novellen 
1951,  Nils  Johan  Rud;  Er  vi  i  god  teatergtenge?  Mentz 
Schulerud;  Noen  av  hastens  dUttsamhnger,  Gunnar 
lairsen;  William  Shalfespeare  og  vingehestrn,  fieorge 
Barker. 

Flos.  XLV:2. — Lsteratura  polsitp  lacihilta,  Tadcusz 
Sinko;  Hemetnutza  x  Faleronu  “He  elocutione" 
w  przeltladach  lacihsltich  Fr.  Maslowtlfiego  i  St. 
llowtl(iego,  Lidia  Winniezuk;  Liryl(a  Kntaimna  a 
poezta  l^lasyczna:  Ludwik  Kalisz  (t);  Eurypidet  w 
l^omedii  attycl(iet,  Janina  Czerniatowicz;  U  irodei 
idiologii  pryncypatu,  Jerzy  Krokowski;  W  l^weitii 
interpretacp  Sallustiusa  “Ep.  ad  Caes.  II  4,  2,"  Tadcusz 
Zawadski;  Styl  listow  literacl(ich  Phntutza  Mlodxego, 
Janina  PliszeyAska. 

Kultura.  1953:11/73,  12/74. — Zachod  tfst  Zachod- 
em — Wschod  tfft  Wschodem,  Jurij  Serech;  Kronika 
l^ulturalna. — lost  x  fugotlawii,  Lukasc  Winiarski;  Kry- 
tylta  I  postulaty,  Krzysztof  T.  G6rsk\:Kolegium  Wol- 
net  Europy,  Zbigniew  Rdzyeki. 

Boletim  Bihliogrdfico  Brasileiro.  1:5. — Publishers"  an¬ 
nouncements. 

Gaxeta  literdria.  1:12. — O  prohlema  dot  direitos  dr 
autor,  Eugenio  de  Andrade,  Hernani  Cidadc,  Antonio 
SArgio,  Albaro  Ribicro. 

Intercamhio.  Xl:7-9. — Issue  devoted  to  Parani  Cen¬ 
tenary. 

Revista  de  Histona.  IV:15. — A  lifdo  de  uma  canfio 
de  gesta:  os  narhoneses,  Roger  Dion;  O  positivismo  na 
Repuhlica  ( S’otas  sohre  a  historia  do  positivismo  no 
Brasil),  Joao  Cruz  0>sta. 
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bibliote^shljdet.  XXXVIII  :8,  9. — “Orxan  for  Svcri- 
nn  allmanna  bibliotcksforcning." 

(Jrd  oih  Bild.  LXII:8,  9. — August  Strindberg  och 
bans  tytter  Elisabeth,  Walter  A.  Krrendsuhn. — Bell¬ 
man  genom  frans^a  ogon,  Pierre  Vcilboudt;  Omkrtng 
Stren  Kierkegaard,  Holder  Hansen;  Tove  Ditlevseni 
l.ynlt,  Harry  Andersen. 

Multi-lingual 

The  American  (lerman  Review.  XX:I,  2. — Dorothy 
(Jrafly  on  the  Austrian  painter  Fritz  Janschka;  Inter- 
lingua,  Alexander  Go<lc. — Der  Kreit  det  losef  Wem 
heber,  Gerhard  Riedel. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Review.  XL1:4. — The 
Swedish  .icademy,  Frederic  Fleishcr;  Henry  Gcxldard 
I.ejth  on  the  Icelandic  sculptor  Fanar  Jonsson;  Hprjfe 
(»eds0  Madsen  on  Isak  Dinesen;  Fllizabeth  Corbett  in 
memoriam  Julius  Emil  Olson. 

Annales  Universitatis  Saraviensis  (Philosophie — 
Lettresj.  11:1-2. — Autoiir  det  icrits  de  Pascal  tur  la 
roulette,  jean  Mesnard;  Chateaubriand  au  "Drapeau 
Blanc,"  Pierre  Reboul;  Goethe  et  la  genhe  de  Sainte- 
Beiive,  Maurice  B^mol;  L'exprettion  poetique  d'une 
conversion,  (Mallarme),  Guy  Michaud. 

Atiatitche  Studien  ( Etudes  Asiatiques).  1953:1-2. — 
Early  Chinese  Ideas  on  Heredity,  Donald  I^lie;  Un 
recueil  de  /uritprudence  turnaturelle  (on  chapter  27 
<if  the  Japanese  Kon/al(u-monogatari-thu),  Bernard 
Frank;  Stray  Notes  on  Chinese  Painting,  Gustav  Fake. 

Atlante.  1:3. — Virgil  and  Spain,  Salvador  de  M.ida- 
ria^a;  The  Horoscope  Motif  in  "Im  vide  es  sueho," 
Peter  N.  Dunn. 

Avante.  11:1,  2,  3,  3. — Flxcerpts  from  a  lecture  given 
at  Delaware  University  by  Dr.  Rafael  HeIi<Hloro  Valle. 
— Caribbean  Paradise  (Honduras),  anon. — El  per¬ 
sonate  mat  mistenoto  de  la  hittona,  Paul  M.  Vest. — 
Fiction  instalments,  short  articles,  miscellany. 

Bulletin  of  Hispanic  Studies.  XXX:  1 17,  118,  119.— 
In  memonam  E.  /illison  Peers;  "Cornelian"  Drama  and 
the  Censor,  I.  L.  McClelland. — Transitional  Poetic 
Style  in  Pedro  Espinosa,  Audrey  Lumsden;  On  Gon- 
gora't  "Angriica  y  Medoro,"  Edward  M.  Wilson. — 
fiian  de  ValdH  and  Some  Renaissance  Theories  of  Ijtn- 
guage,  Rita  Hamilton;  Reflections  on  a  New  Definition 
of  "Baroque"  Drama,"  A.  A.  Parker. 

l.et  Cahiert  Laixembourgeois.  XXV;4-5. — 25th  an¬ 
niversary  issue.  Tributes,  reminiscences,  and  high 
lights  of  pcriiMlical's  history.  Also;  Marcel  Engel  on 
Paul  Palgen  at  seventy;  l.'art  moderne  au  Luxembourg, 
JosephEmile;  Carossas  iinvertehrte  Welt,  Marcel 
Engel. 

El  Clarin.  Nos.  9,  10. —  Volviendo  hacia  lot  Quin¬ 
tero,  Jose  Garcia  Lora. — Rosita  Gorrino  on  Palacio 
Valdes. 

Coleccidn  "Grial."  Nos.  I,  2. — Sihificado  Metafistco 
da  Saudade,  Ramon  Piiiero;  Cultura  y  communuacidn, 
C-elestino  F.  tie  la  Vega. — lievoted  to  contemporary 
painting  in  Galicia. 

Comparative  laterature.  V:3. — The  Color  Symphony 
before  and  after  Gautier,  Calvin  S.  Brown;  French 
Symbolism  and  the  English  I-anguage,  Ren<  Taupin; 
"Mannerism"  and  "Baroque" :  A  Simple  Plea,  E.  B.  O. 
Btirgerhoff;  Dot  Pattot  in  Soviet  Criticism,  Deming 
Brown;  Friedrich  Bouterwel(,  a  Pioneer  Historian  of 
Spanish  Ijterature,  Thomas  R.  Hart,  Jr. 


Culture.  XIV':3,  4. — Canada's  English  Poetry  Since 
Thirty  nine,  Ch.irles  Ronald  Dehler;  The  French  Ele¬ 
ment  in  English  Vocabulary,  Henry  Alexander;  ,4 
Reading  of  l-ampman't  "Heat,"  Desmond  Pacey. — 
Albert  Camus:  From  Absurdity  to  Revolt,  Albert  I.c 
Grand. 

Erasmus.  VI:I1,  12,  13-14. — (Jenevieve  Bianquis  on 
.4nnalen  der  deutschen  Uteratur,  (H.  O.  Burger,  ed.); 
Willard  Thorp  on  Henry  Liideke's  Getchichte  der 
amen l{anitc hen  Uteratur;  lairentz  Flckhoff  on  A. 
Riiegg’s  Shakespeare;  Fa-nst  Merian  on  Max  Rychner's 
Zur  europditchen  Uteratur  xwischen  twei  Weltl(riegen, 
Ren^  Wellek  on  Max  Wehrli’s  Allgemeine  Uteratur- 
wissenschaft. — Reviews  of  Erich  Auerbach's  Vier  Un- 
tertuchungen  zur  Getchichte  der  fronxotitchen  Bil- 
dung;  Michele  Barbi’s  Dante;  Edmund  Gnefkow’s  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse;  Max  Kommerell’s  Dichtensche  Welter- 
fahrung;  Katharina  Schiitz's  Das  Goethebild  Turge- 
niewt. — Robert  Bouvier  on  Lei  etudes  bergioniennei. 
Jean  Wahl  reviews  Die  Einheit  unteret  Wirl(lichl{eiti- 
bddet  und  die  Grenxen  der  Einxelwittentchaften  (W. 
CJerlach,  et  al.);  A.  Kastil's  Die  Philosophie  Franz 
Brenlanot;  C.  Nink’s  Ontologie. 

Etudes  Anglaitet.  VI:4. — Australian  Uterature,  A. 
N<>rman  Jelfares;  Im  "Perle."  Eitai  d'interpretation 
nouvelle,  L.  I^  Grelle;  Im  penile  de  Marlowe  dans 
"Tamburlaine  the  Great,"  fean  facquot. 

Etudes  Germaniquet.  VIII:4. — "Us  anneei  de  voy 
age  de  Wilhelm  Meiiter"  et  la  critique  socialitte,  Pierre- 
Paul  Sagave;  L'esthetique  de  Karl  Kraus,  (iustave  Kars; 
R.  Thieberger  on  the  Austrian  novelist  Oskar  Jellinek 
(1886-1949). 

The  French  Review.  XXVII:  1,  2.— I.ucicn  Wolff  tin 
Antlrc  Gide;  U  mythe  de  Hamlet  d  Tepoque  roman- 
tique,  Ren6  Taupin;  En  partant  d'lin  texte  oubhf  de 
Giraudoux:  U  thdme  de  I’fvasion,  Will  L.  McI..cntlon; 
Mercer  (axik  on  the  Martinique  novelist  (Moment 
Richer;  Let  modes  phonhiquei  du  franfaii,  Pierre  De- 
lattre. — Andri  Mauroit  and  the  United  States,  L. 
Clark  Keating;  Max  Bellancoirt  on  Francois  Mauriac; 
A  Note  on  the  So-Called  "Change  in  Technique"  in 
"Us  Thilbault"  of  Roger  Martin  du  Gard,  Thomas 
White  Hall;  The  Comic  Element  in  "A  la  recherche  du 
tempt  perdu,”  John  H.  Morrow;  George  Sand,  Eugene 
Sue  and  "The  Harbinger,"  (Jeorges  J.  Joyaux. 

The  Germanic  Review.  XXVIII :3. — Franz  Kafka's 
Utter  to  Hit  Father,  Heinz  Politzer;  A  Mid -Century 
Duel:  Gottfried  Keller  and  Heine,  Helen  Adolf;  Iphi- 
genia't  Character  in  Gerhart  Hauptmann's  "Tetralogy 
of  the  Atridet,"  Rudolf  Kayser;  Gellert:  Religion  and 
Rationalism,  Israel  S.  Stamm. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXVI  :4. — Exercises  in 
Brotherhood:  The  Recent  Austrian  Novel,  George  (^ 
SchiKilfield;  Ottilie  Revisited,  Patricia  Drake;  Socialist 
Realism  in  East  Germany,  John  R.  Frey. 

Giornale  di  metafisica.  VIII :5. — Problema  della  tci- 
enza  e  tcientitmo,  Michele  Federico  Sciacca. 

Hispania.  XXXVI:4. — Regionalism:  Advantage  or 
Handicap?  Willis  Knapp  Jones;  Im  pttcologia  de  la 
novela  picaresca,  A.  Roland;  "V  el  Padre  tUerno  te  ar- 
dia  ..."  En  torno  al  teatro  popular  mexteano,  John 
E.  Englekirk. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXI :4,  XXII:  I . — The  Use  of  Auto- 
rhymes  in  the  XVllth  Century  "Comedia,"  J.  H.  At 
)t>na;  Notes  on  Upe't  "El  piadoto  aragonet,"  Arnoltl 
G.  Reichenliergrr. — Mythology  in  Spanish  Historiogra- 
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phy  of  the  Middle  dues  and  the  Renaittance,  Rolxrt  B, 
T^tc;  El  peniamiento  de  " Ahel  Martin”  y  "fuan  de 
Mairena”  y  tu  relaadn  con  la  poetia  de  Antonio  Ma- 
thado  (1),  Antonio  Sinchcz  Barbudo. 

International  P.  E.  N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Books. 
IV:2. — Klias  Brrdwlorfl  on  the  c<int('m{M>rary  Danish 
playwriKhl  Kjrld  AJk-II;  Documentary  literature  in 
Israel,  Yrhuda  Haczrahi. 

Italica.  XXXA. — Dante's  Conception  of  Ulysses, 
Mar  lo  M.  Rossi;  Un  Capolavoro  del  Rinascimento  (ll 
(Irasso  l^gnaiolo),  Frcili  (^hiapprlli. 

Ijhn.  IV;l. — "International  Library  Review"  fea- 
turiHK  articles  of  topical  interest  to  librarians  ami  IFLA 
(FIAB)  communications. 

Ijtterair  Paspoort.  VIII  :68,  6*^,  70,  71. — Hans  de 
Vaal  interviews  Richard  WriKht;  M.irytnt  de  Sablo- 
mcre  reviews  R.  W.'s  The  Outsider,  De  Scandinavische 
letterkunde  anno  195 i,  (I),  Amy  van  Maricen;  (ohn 
Mctaarmick  on  Roliie  Macauley's  The  Disguises  of 
Ijoi/e;  Jacques  den  Ilaan  on  Richard  Francis  Burton; 
Henk  I'rins  on  Hans  Hellmut  Kirst;  Xiruwe  Engelse 
poetie,  C.  Buddinyth'. — Wolfffanf;  Bachler  on  Heinrich 
Boll;  Paul  Schalliick  interviews  11.  B.;  van  Marken 
coikI.;  Op  hetoek  hi)  Onkel  Arthur  (Schopenhauer), 
Kric  'I’erduyn;  Een  zending  pan  Eaher  and  Eaher,  C. 
Buddinxh';  Knrico  Morpur^o  on  (jiusep[)e  Marotta; 
Portret  pan  Darius  Milhaud,  Ix-x  van  Dehlen. — Thomas 
Mann:  een  pionier,  Harry  Mulisch;  Interpiew  met  An¬ 
gus  Wilson,  ).  |.  Stratinft;  Radio  en  Ijteratuur,  Henk 
Prins;  Jan  Vermeulen  on  Ren^  Daumal;  Jacques  den 
Haan  on  Cyril  Oinnolly. — Op  hexoek  f’tt  Albert  Vigo- 
lets  Thelen,  Adriaan  Morrien;  Jacques  den  Haan  on 
Caresse  OcHby's  The  Passionate  Years,  Kd.  I.eeHanK  on 
Jean  Malaquais;  Ahck  en  Adam  in  hallingschap,  C. 
BuddinKhV 

The  Modern  lainguage  fouriial.  XX.\VII:6,  7,  8. — 
Vocabulary  Difficulties  in  English  and  (ierman,  Frica 
Sc  W.  B.  LockwocKl;  Spanish  American  Fiction:  Writers 
and  Circumstances,  Dillwyn  F.  Ratcliff. — Ijsnguages 
in  General  Education,  Harold  Benjamin;  fosf  Ruben 
Romero  ( IH90 -1952 ),  Hensley  C.  WocKlIiridKC. — Pal 
Gyulai,  Hungarian  Critic  ( 182(1-1909) ,  Joseph  Rc- 
menyi;  The  Marti  Centenary,  Willis  Knapp  Jones. 


Monalshefte.  XLV;5,  6,  7. — The  Mothers,  the  Phor- 
cides,  and  the  Cahiri  in  Goethe's  "Faust,"  Stuart  At¬ 
kins;  Gottsched  pertus  the  Opera,  Alfred  R.  Neumann; 
Edgar  Lohner  on  Gottfried  Benn's  poem  Spat;  Water 
as  Symbol  and  Motif  in  the  Poetry  of  Clemens  Bren- 
tano,  Harry  Tucker,  Jr. — Grillparzer:  Der  Dichter  und 
die  Sprache,  Walter  Naumann;  The  Kerker  lexicon 
and  the  Gretchen  Episode,  W.  F.  Twaddell;  Htterrei- 
chische  Dichtung  tipischen  xu/ei  Kriegen  ( 1918-19)8), 
Thomas  O.  Brandt;  The  Pool,  the  Bath,  the  Dipe:  The 
Water  Image  in  Hofmannsthal,  Cieorge  C.  Schoolheld. 
— Goethes  Gretchen-Mythos,  Hans  Allrert  Maier; 
Goethes  Balladen,  Ignace  Feuerlicht;  Rilke's  "Corrida," 
Heinrich  Henel. 

The  New  Vida  Hispanica.  1:3. — News  of  people  and 
events  of  interest  to  Hispanists;  cultural  items. 

Im  Pa/arita  de  Papel.  IV:28-29. — Panorama  de  las 
culturas  histoncas,  Ramon  E.  Cruz;  fuan  Ramon  Mo¬ 
lina:  The  Poet  of  Honduras,  Carlos  Hidalgo. 

Repue  de  Litterature  Comparee.  XXVII  :3,  4. — Al fieri 
et  Chateaubriand,  Helene  Tuzet;  fames  Thomson  et 
TOhent,  Charles  Vachot;  Hofmannsthal  et  la  France, 
(ienevi^ve  Bianquis. — Goethe  dans  la  pie  htt^aire  es- 
pagnole  (1812-1950),  Robert  Pageard;  "lot  terre"  de 
Zola  et  le  "Rot  l^ar,"  Ernile  Legouis;  Zola  en  Suede, 
MichMe  Cazaux;  Zola  et  de  Sanctis,  Paul  Arrighi; 
Hawthorne  and  Zola — An  Influence?  Rolx-rt  J.  Niess. 

Romance  Philology.  VII;2-3. — Im  legende  de  Tristan 
pur  par  Bhoul  et  Thomas,  P.  Le  (Jentil;  Ronald  N. 
Walpole  on  Charlemagne's  fourney  to  the  East:  Lao- 
damas  in  the  Prose  "Roman  de  Troie,"  Harry  F.  Wil¬ 
liams. 

The  Romanic  Repiew.  XIJV:3. — New  Biographical 
Data  on  Francisco  de  Aldana,  Elias  L.  Rivers;  Diderot's 
Theory  of  Lasnguage  as  the  Medium  of  laterature, 
Marlou  Switten;  Emile  Deschamps  and  Some  of  Hu 
Musical  Collaborators  (Unpublished  l.ettert),  Aaron 
Schaffer;  Malraux  and  Tragedy:  The  Structure  of  "Im 
condition  humaine,"  Bert  M-P.  Leefmans. 

Schweiterischet  Gutenbergmuseum  ( Musee  Guten 
berg  Suisse).  XXXIX:3. — Andr^  Dormond  on  the 
Swiss  publisher  Ulrico  Hoepli;  Rorschach,  Druckori 
der  dltesten  Zeitung?  Peter  Biihrer. 


Modern  lainguage  Notes.  LXVII!:7,  8. — The  Critical 
Reception  of  Zola's  "Confession  de  Claude,"  John  C. 
I,app;  Zu  Stefan  Georges  Versen  in  erdachter  Sprache, 
Hans  Allsert  Maier. — /.rr  reflexions  sur  Tart  dans  les 
romans  d'Andrf  Malraux,  Ren^  Girard;  Flaubert  at 
Bastae:  An  Elucidation,  B.  F.  Bart. 

Modern  iMnguages.  XXXM:).— Georges  Duhamel, 
Mina  J.  Moore-Rinvolucri;  Tiernamen  im  Volksmund, 
Franz  Thierfelder. 

M  M 


Vox  Romanica.  XIII:  1. — Zur  pergleu  henden  Gram 
matik  im  Fremdsprachuntemcht,  Arnald  Steiger;  A 
propos  de  fr.  "interlocuteur,"  M.  Niedcrm.inn;  Trois 
triplets  toponymiques  en  Wallonie,  J.  Devleeschouwer; 
Sul  linguaggio  del  Sannataro,  Fredi  (^^hiapelli;  Appunti 
tu  Telemento  punico  e  libico  nelTonomastica  sarda, 
Giandomenico  Serra;  El  tema  de  la  boda  estorbada: 
Proceso  de  tradicionalixacion  de  un  romance  /uglaresco, 
Alvaro  Galm^  de  F'uentes,  Diego  Catalan  Menendez- 
Pidal. 
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Akxente,  "Zeitschrift  fiir  Dichtung,”  is  a  new  Ger¬ 
man  bi-monthly  entirely  devoted  to  literature,  which 
through  this  exclusive  emphasu  should  611  a  long-felt 
gap  while  complementing  the  established  cultural  re¬ 
views  generally  offering  a  mixed  fare  of  public  ques¬ 
tions  and  intellectual  problems.  The  new  periodical  is 
issued  from  Munich  by  the  Carl  Hanser  Verlag;  the 


editors  are  Walter  Hdllerer  and  Hans  Bender.  The  6rst 
usue  reveals  broad-minded,  catholic  coverage  by  a  rich 
variety  of  better  and  lesser  known  German-language 
authors,  and  is  indicative  of  selective  though  not  snob¬ 
bishly  exclusive  taste.  Our  best  wishes  to  this  par¬ 
ticularly  promising  newcomer  to  the  family  of  literary 
magazines. 


"Th*  ontstandiiig  gMwral  jeonial  of  modwn  laagoago  twching 
IntlMUBltMlltatw” 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 


brings  to  hs  readers  erery  month  stimulating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
nuteriaU,  pedagogical  research,  publications  and  textbooks  in  the  held. 

■dhod  bjr  JnUo  dd  Toro,  Unirersity  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

PnbMdied  by  National  Fodacatkm  of  Ifodsni  Laagoago 
Toacbors  AHodationo 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July,  August,  and  Scp> 
tember.  Current  subscription,  |4IX)  a  year.  Foreign  countries  (in¬ 
cluding  Canada),  g4J0  a  year  net  in  U.  S.  A.  funtb. 

San^pla  copy  on  toQaooc 

THE  MODERIN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 


Stophen  L.  Phcher,  Business  Manager 
7144  Washington  Aeonae,  It  Look  S.  Mtaooari 

NOW  AVAILABLK~Tha  tUrd  rmdaed  editkm  (1M9)  of  **VOCATION- 
AL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDENTS” 
^  Dr.  Theodore  Huebeaer,  Director  of  Foreigo  Langnagea,  Schools  of  dm 
of  Now  York.  Obtainable  from  tibs  Bosmcss  Mmiagsr  of  the  JOUR- 


UBRAIRIE  HACHETTE- Paris 

Louis  MADELIN,  de  rAcadimie  fran$aise 
HISTOIRE  DU  CONSULAT  ET  DE  L’EMPmE 
Vol.  XVI :  Les  Cent  Jonrs-Waterloo 

The  crowning  sehieTeinent  of  a  monumental  work  by  a  peat  historian.  Louis  Msdelin 
suooeeds  in  evoking  the  grandiose  epic  that  was  the  Napobonic  adventure.  In  describing 
the  last  days  of  the  Empire,  the  auUior  summarises  the  work  of  Napoleon  which  remains 
his  greatest  cl«im  to  i^ry:  the  establishment  of  civil  peace,  the  reconciliation  of  the 
French  peopk,  the  setting  up  of  permanent  institutions,  most  of  whidi  have  remained 
to  this  day. 

Jacques  CHASTENET,  membre  de  I’lnsthut 

HISTOIRE  DE  LA  IIP  REPUBLIQUE 
Vol  II :  La  R^ublique  des  RifMiblicains 

The  Republic  is  bom:  Now  the  problem  is  to  consolidate  it,  to  create  order  in  it  by  over¬ 
coming  the  enemies  within,  whidi  are  the  monarchal  reactionaries  sad  Catholic  hostility. 
The  volume  deals  with  the  inauguration  of  free,  secular,  and  compulsory  education,  the 
extension  of  the  colonial  Empire  and,  ahbougb  bmitant,  the  6rst  ste^  in  social  legialttioa. 
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as  appraised  by  literary  personalities  at  home  and  abroad: 

“The  Euramcrica  of  criticism.” — J.  F.  Angelloz. “Twenty-five 
years  of  continuous  efficiency.” — Fernand  Baldensperger,  “The 
conception  of  a  W eltliteratur  brought  nearer  its  realization.” — Max 
Brod.  “Seems  to  me  to  perform  its  service  more  admirably  than 
any  other  contemporary  journal.” — Henry  Seidel  Canby.  ^  “At  a 
time  when  slave-states  are  pulling  down  iron  curtains,  Booths 
Abroad  is  endeavoring  to  lift  them.” — Clifton  Fadiman.  “Fur¬ 
nishes  a  broad  and  clear  picture  of  current  literature  throughout 
the  world,  helpfully  widens  the  horizon  of  American  critics  and 
readers. — Lion  Feuchtwanger.  '' — »  “Making  way  for  that  inter¬ 
national  viewpoint  which  can  alone  save  our  civilization  from  ruin 
and  decay.” — John  Haynes  Holmes.  “Your  quarterly,  the  only 
publication  of  its  kind,  has  been  keeping  faith  with  the  all-im¬ 
portant  task:  the  promotion  of  international  understanding.” — 
Thomas  Mann.  “The  only  international  critical  publication 
which  is  at  the  same  time  complete,  objective,  and  careful  of  lit¬ 
erary  standards.” — Andri  Maurois.  “The  activity  of  Bool(s 
Abroad  is  revelation  and  fulfillment  of  love  for  all  mankind.” — 
Walter  von  Molo.  “A  first  unity  among  the  Nations.” — Sean 
0*Casey.  “A  unique  publication  in  character  and  coverage.” — 
Alfonso  Reyes.  “T^e  warm  spirit  of  international  sympathy  per¬ 
vading  its  pages,  the  vivid  immediacy  of  its  information.”— Cow/*/ 
Carlo  Sforza.  “A  patient  and  important  service  in  making  the 
books  of  the  rest  of  the  world  available  to  Americans.” — Upton 
Sinclair.  ^  “The  best  literary  magazine  in  the  United  States.” — 
Fritz  von  Unruh. ' — »  “The  only  periodical  in  existence  that  brings 
American  readers  a  living  world  literature.” — Peter  VierecJ{. 
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